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ADDITIONAL CORRIGENDA IN PART I. 

p. 13, 1. 7 from bottom, omit But for convenience, a very brief key is given on 

p. 16. 
Cancel p. 16, which is replaced by pp. 614-5. 
p. 106, n. 2, 1. 6, for b?lt read (b?lt). 
p. 107, 1. 4 from bottom of text, /or (a) read (Ai). 
p. Ill, 1. 6, /or (ai, on) read (ai, 9u). 
p. 118, 1. 6 from bottom, /or tEMS read tEms. 
p. 119, 1. 16, for an/l read rapl, 
p. 141, 1. 8 from bottom, omit as we sounded lyke. 

p. 163, 1. 9 and 3 from bottom of text, omit and which, and that the change, 
p. 264, n. 1, 1. 6, omit (possibly a reference to St. Mary le bon) ; n. 3, add at the 

end of this note : See note on v. 672, Chap. YII. § 1. 
p. 266, 1. 24—26, omit But susteene . . . 8323. 
p. 309, n. 1, 1. 3, for z read ^. 
p. 333, 1. 26—29, read " Tyrwhitt, and the MSS. of the Six-Text Edition of 

Chaucer, read thilke for the." Omit another mode . . . wikkedly. 
p. 333, n. 1, 1. 8, /or Hengwit read Hengwrt. 
p. 336, n., supply K 

p. 347, art. 17, 1. 10, /or -innge read -innge. 
p. 366, art. 63, for Ex. to (e), read Ex. to (a), 
p. 371, Ex. col. 1, 1. 28, before wiltow insert (c). 
p. 388, after Manhood insert 14. 
p. 407, table col. 2, 1. 4, for **(ou) o oo oa** read "(oo) o oo oa'' Note that 

" (ou) ot* ow" in coL 3, I. 4 is correct. 



CORRIGENDA IN PART II. 

p. 473, n. col. 2, 1. 1, for p. 446 read p. 447. 

p. 477, n. 2, 1. 3, omit more. 

p. 606, n. 2, last word, /or (riti-le) read (ruu'le). Seep. 673, under lU. 

p. 662, translation, verse 13, 1. 4, /or yon, read yonder. 



8TBPHSN AV8T1K, FSINTXB, HEBTFORD. 



l^OTICE. 



On account of the unexpected length of the present inves- 
tigations, the Societies for which they are published have 
found it most convenient to divide them into four parts, 
instead of two as previously contemplated. The present 
second part concludes most of the researches themselves. 
The third part, containing Chapters VII. and VIII., is in 
the press, and will be ready by January, 1870. Chapter 
VII. will contain an introduction to the specimen of Chaucer; 
a critical text of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, with 
especial reference to final e, metrical peculiarities, and intro- 
duction of French words, together with the conjectured 
pronunciation; a passage from Gower, printed for the first 
time, according to three MSS. with the conjectured pronun- 
ciation; and a specimen of Wyclifie. Chapter VIII. will 
contain Salesbury's and Barcley's works ; specimens of 
pl^onetic writing in the xvi th century, by Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill, and Butler ; a Pronouncing Vocabulary of the period ; 
an account of French and Latin pronunciation in the xvi th 
century; an examination of Spenser's and Shakspere's 
rhymes, and Shakspere's puns ; and an attempt to restore 
Shakspere's pronunciation. The fourth part, will treat of 
English pronunciation during the xvii th and xviii th cen- 
turies, and *of dialectic usages, and will contain full indices 
to every part of the work, but the time of its appearance 
cannot yet be announced. 

A. J. E. 

Eensinoton, 

1 Aug., 1869. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On the Pronunciation of English during the Thirteenth 
AND Previous Centuries, and of the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian Sources op the English Language. 

§ 1. Rhymed Poems of the Thirteenth Century and Earlier, 

It remains for us to apply the method employed for as- 
certaining the pronunciation of English during the xiv th 
century, to the discovery, if possible, of that of the xin th 
century, and for this purpose it is necessary to examine the 
rhymed poems of this date in manuscripts which seem to 
belong with certainty to that period. Poems composed in 
the XIII th century, but transcribed in the xiv th, and there- 
fore presenting the peculiar orthography of the latter period, 
are of little use for our purpose. This will account for the 
rejection of many rhymed poems which belong to this period. 
The following cases have been selected with some care. 

The Cuckoo Song and Prisoner's Prayer, which stand 
first, have their antiquity weU established, and possess the 
great advantage of a contemporary musical setting, which is 
of considerable assistance in determining the pronunciation 
or elision of the final e. As the old notation of music re- 
quires especial study to read, faithful translations into*the 
modem notation, preserving exactly the number and pitch 
of the notes, have been printed. This is precisely similar to 
reducing the manuscript letters to the form of Roman types, 
extending: the contractions and pointing:. In the first piece 
the time of each note is aocurateirdetemmed in the ori^al, 
and is strictly observed in the transcript. In the second, 
which is in plain chant, this is not the case, and hence such 
time has been assigned as was suggested by a careful ex- 
amination of the notes in connection with the words. 

In approaching these earlier poems we stand already .upon 
very secure ground. The values of a, ai, au, e, et, eu, i, ie, 
0, oi, ou, as (aa a, ai, au, ee e, ei ai, eu, ii i, ee, oo o, 
ui, oou ou) have every appearance of being the most ancient 
possible, and the only doubtful points turn on such fine 
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distinctions as (a a, e e, i t), which it would be impossible to 
determine from the rhymes alone with certainty, since the 
necessarily strongly provincial character of all early poems, 
will certainly admit of rhymes apparently lax, which only 
represent peculiar pronmiciations. In fact there was no 
longer a common or a recognized superior dialect, for the 
English language had long ceased to be that of the nobility. 
From the Anglo-Saxon Charters of the Conqueror down 
to the memorable proclamation issued by Henry III. (see 
below, p. 498), and for a century afterwards, the English 
language was ignored by the authorities, and was only used 
by or for " lewd men."^ But there was a certain amount of 
education among the priests, who were the chief writers, and 
who saved thb language from falling into the helplessness of 
peasant dialogue. 

The chief points of difficidty are the use of ou for (uu, u), 
the use of u for (yy, y) and even («, e), and of eu for (yy). 
The meaning of ea, eo, oa, practicdly unused in the xiv th 
century, has also to be determined. The result of the pre- 
sent investigation may be conveniently anticipated. It will 
be found that ou was not used at all for (uu, u) till near the 
close of the xiii th century, when the growing use of u for 
(yy) or (i, e), rendered the meaning of u uncertain. But in 
the pure xiii th century writings u only is employed for (uu), 
and becomes a test orthography (p. 408). The combination eu 
or €w, does not seem to have been used except as (eu). The 
combinations ea, eo, so frequently rhyme with e, and inter- 
change with it orthographically, that theii: meaning was 
probably intentionally (ea, eo), with the stress on the first 
element, and the second element obscure,* so that the result, 
scarcely differed from (ee') or even (ee). The combination 
oa was either (aa) or (aa). The consonants seem to have 
been the same as in the xiv th century, although 3 may pos- 
sibly have retained more of the {gh) than the (j) character. 



^ Man og to luuen %at rimes ren, 
•Se Wifled wel '8e loffede men, 
hu man may him wel loken 
"Sog he ne be lered on no boken, 
Luuen god and feruen him ay. 

Genesis and Exodus, 1-5. 
]>is boc is y-mad uor lewede men, 

Ayenbite of Inwyt, supr^ p. 412. 
* The general rule for the stress upon 
the elements of diphthongs is that it 
falls upon the first, but this rule is 
occasionally violated. Thus in many 
combinations with initial (i, u) the 
stress falls on the second element, in 



which case, according to some writers, 
the first element falls into (j, w), which 
however, others deny. In (iu, ui) the 
stress is properly on the first element, 
as also in most provincial diphthongs 
beginning with 7i), as (stiaan, m»m) 
= stone, mane, ^ut in Italian chiaro, 
ghiaccio (^iaa*ro, ^at'tshio) the (i) is 
touched quite lightly, and is almost 
evanescent, so that (kjaa*ro, gjat*- 
tsho) would generally be thought 
enough. A method is therefore re- 
quired for indicating the stress, when 
difficulty might arise, or when it is 
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1. The Cuckoo Song (with the Music), circX a.d. 1240. 

The Harleian MS. 978, in tlie Britisli Museum, was a monk's 
album or commonplace book. It is a small vellum MS. entirely of 
the ynrth century, but evidently written by many hands at dif- 
ferent times. The contents are very miscellaneous. It begins with 
several musical pieces, some with and some without words, Latin, 
French, and English; it proceeds to give an account of musical 
notation and tones, then suddenly commences a calendar, of which 
only the first two months are complete, though the others are 
blocked in. Then comes a letter to Alexander the Great on the 
preservation of health, Avicenna on the same, account of the 
seasons, melancholy, etc., all in Latin. On fo. 24, the language 
changes to Erench, and we have recipes for oxymel, hypocrase, etc. 
On fo. S2, the hand changes, but the recipes are continued. The 
language reverts to Latin on fo. 32^, and the hand changes again 
on fo. 33i, col. 2, line 2. Without pursuing the catalogue further, 
we may notice a change of hand again on fo. 37 and fo. 38, where 
a beautifully written French Esop commences. We have again a 
different hand on fo. 663, and so on. In the later part of the 
volume is a Latin poem of (twice) 968 lines on the Battle of Lewes, 
14th May, 1264, (printed by Mr. T. Wright in his Political Songs, 
pp. 72-121), in which the cause of the Barons against Hpnry III., 
is so warmly taken, ^ that it must have been composed, and pro- 
bably also transcribed, before they were utterly routed and ruined 



abnormal, and for this purpose the 
acute accent may be used, as (Ai&a*ro, 
^&t*t8hio), and sunilarly (e&, e6) in 
some theoretical pronunciations of 
anglo-saxon, and this accent may be 
used in all cases if desired. In Ice- 
landic I have heard the triphthong 
fioou) with the unusual stress on the 
first, and (ie) when apparently (i6) was 
written, and in such cases the mark is 
indispensable. In Icelandic, I have 
also found it necessaij to symbolize a 
Tery faint pronunciation of a letter, 
rather indicated than pronounced, 
rather felt by the speaker than heard 
by the listener, by prefixing l a cut [ , 
to such a letter, as the symbol of evanes" 
eeneey so that we might write (ei^a) for 
(&i) that is (ea), or (^i^iaaTo, ^^iat*- 
tshj^io) if preferred. If it is wished to 
shew that a whole word or phrase is so 
spoken, then it should be enclosed be- 
tween I'i; thus, clergymen will fre- 
quently faintly indicate words preced- 
ing an accented syllable, as (I'n »t1 
'Keeiim Lt*T pahs) =:and it came to pass. 
These symbols must be considered as 
appended to the list of palaeotypic signs, 
supr^ p. 12. 



^ Compare the opening lines — 
Calamus velociter 

scribe sic scribentis, 
Lingua laudabiliter 

te benedicentis, 
Dei patris dextera, 

domine virtutum, 
Qui das tuis prospera 

quando vis ad nutum ; 
In te jam confidere 

discant universi, 
Quos volebant perdere 

qui niihc sunt dispersi. 
Quorum caput capitur, 

membra captivantur ; 
Gens elata labitur, 

fideles leetantur. 
Jam respirat Anglia, 

sperans libertatem ; 
Cui Dei gratia 

det prosperitatem ! 
Comparati canibus 

Angli yiluerunt, 
Sed nunc yictis hostibus 

caput extulerunt. 
Wright prints each pair of lines in one, 
as in the ori^al MS., but the rhymes 

Soint out this present division, which 
oubles the number of lines in the 
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at EvcBham, 4th Aug. 1265. , This is therefore important in fixing 
the date of the MS., but Sir Frederick Madden assigns to the first 
portion of the MS. a date twenty or thirty years earlier, and belieyes 
that the writer, that is, transcriber, — ^by no means, necessarily, 
author — ^was a monk of the Monastery at Beading, founded by 
Henry I, 1125.* 



poem. It was be eeen from these lines 
what smoothness of versification the 
monks in the xui th centory were ac- 
cnstomed to, with only some slis^ht 
accentual liberties, ana what pertect 
rhymes they formed in Latin. We 
shall find the same smoothness in a 
yery similar metre in Orrmin, and 
hence must expect that the English 
yersification of the present period will 
also run without stumbling, unless the 
writer is yery uncultiyated. 

^ The following notes are written in 
pencil at the beginning of the yolume. 
** The whole is of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, except some writing on fif. 16^ 
17. F.M.'*— "In all probability the 
earlier portion of this yolume was 
written in the Abbey of Reading, about 
the year 1240. Compare the Obits in 
the Calendar with those in the Calen- 
dar of the Cartulary of Beading, in 
MS. Cott. Vesp. E.V. F.M. April 
1862." Mr. William Chappell has 
kindly fiiyoured me with the inspection 
of a letter from Sir F. Madden, in 
which he ^yes the grounds for this 
opinion, and as the date of the MS. is 
of considerable importance to our in- 
vestigation I add an abstract of the 
same, which Sir F. M. has politely re- 
vised. 1. It is certain that the first 
part of the MS. (say the first 30 folios) 
IS considerably older than the second^ 
which contains the poem'on the battle 
of Lewes composed 1264. 2. In this 
first part is a portion of a calendar, 
contaming the obits of Abbots Roger 
19 Jan. [1164]; Auscherius 27 Jan. 
[1136] ; Reginald 3 Feb. [1168] ; 
Joseph 8 Feb. [circk 1180] ; and Sy- 
mon 13 Feb. [1226]. In Brotom 
WiUis'a History of the Mitred Parlia- 
mentary Abbies, etc., 1718, vol 1, p. 
169, aU these Abbots are named, as 
Abbots of Reading. 3. The complete 
calendar, left; unfinished in Harl. 978, 
is found [with the exception of Dec] 
in the Cartulary of Reading, Cotton 
MS. Vesp. E.V. fo. lib to fo. lU. The 
latest obit recorded in the old writing 
of the months after Feb., is that of Abbot 



Idam de Latebury, 6 April 1238, all 
later obits are in a clearly marked later 
hand. The part of the Cartulary coeval 
with the Calendar was written about 
1240, for fo. 22^ contains a charter 
dated 24 Henry III., 1239-40, and at 
fo. 33d is a marginal note written sub- 
sequently to the text, and dated 29 Hen. 
III., 1244-6. In Jan. and Feb. the 
obits are the same as in Harl. 978, 
[with this difference that in the HarL 
MS. Abbot Roger's obit is given under 

19 Jan., and in the Cotton MS. under 

20 Jan.] From these facts Sir F. 
M. "considers it proved by internal 
eridence, First, that the Calendar in 
both MS." and conse(|^uently the pre- 
ceding parts, " was written in 1240 or 
very little Later. Secondly, that the 
Calendars. . . were undoubtedly written 
at Reading, by a monk of tliat house. 
Lastly," he adds, "there is a remarkable 
entry in the Calendar of Harl. 978 (but 
omitted in that ofVesp. E.V.) on St. Wul- 
stan's day, 19th Jan., as follows : — Oro, 
Wulsiane, pro nostra fratre Johanne de 
de Fomsete. I am strongly tempted 
to regard this John de Fornsett, (who, 
from his name must have been a native 
of Norfolk), as the Scribe of the MS., 
for I cannot otherwise account for the 
odd introduction of his name in the 
Calendar." The entry referred to is 
Uterally as follows, the italics indi- 
cating extended contractions: — "xiiu 
kal«t^« Wlstani e^Ucopi obiit 'Rogerua 
ahhaa. Ora Wlstane pro nostro fratre 
Johanne de fomfete." The omission 
of the u after JF, as in WuUtan is not 
uncommon, but it is noteworthy in 
this place, because in the Eng- 
lish Song, which will be presentiy 
given at length, wde for tmide occurs, 
and this k priori connects the two 
writers together, but of course the per- 
son who wrote that entry, which is in 
exactly the same handwriting as the 
rest, could not have been John of 
Fornsett. Hence I should consider 
this entry as making it highly probable 
that this monk was not the scribe, 
and the singular insertion may be due 
to his haying been an intimate friend 
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Thia MS. contains on fo. lOi. the musio nnd words of the Ccoitoo 
Song, ■which, Mr. "W. Chappell says, "is not only one of the first 
English Bongs with or without music, hnt the first exampte of 
counterpart in six parts, aa well as of fiigue, catch, and canon ; and 
at least a century, if not two hundred years, earlier than any com- 
position of the kind produced out of England." ' This song which 



18 toJohi 



of the bctiTm!. The MS. was OTidently 
one tur prival« uae, nod this uoto ut a 
friend'a death is anythingbut a' 
"Too are probahly right as ti 
PoniiBte not being the scribe," 
uarka Sir F. M., "EitiU the introdnc- 
&m of hia name is very singular, and 
I do not recollect an; other instance 
of a^inid being thua commemorated." 
The above hieturical external eiidence 
of the real dale of this M8., is rendered 
tiie more inipurtant becaose Hawkins 
2, 93, and Bumej 2, 40d in tbeir His- 
tories of Mosic, attribute it to the 



. conmosi. 
could not 



ly^af of the volume," 
}>j the nature of the musiea' 
tias, whioh they aapposed 
have been written belore the nme or 
John of Dunstable in the XTthccnhiry, 
BD opinion refnted bj Mr. W. Cbup- 
pell, who . qnotes Walter Odlingtoo, 
1328-12*0 (ScriptonuD de Musica 
Hedii Mvi noraro seriem a Gerbertina 
alteram coUegit noncqne primam edidit 
£. Ot Cma-ifmaker, Paris, 1863, ■'- 



on ail linoa, and if the lowest line 
were talten awaj, the remaining wouid 
be the Ath now employed in part 
music, where the C clef is oaea on 
the third line for a couatcr-tenor 
voice. . . . The Round baa been re- 
cently sung in pubb*c, and gave so mnch 
satislaction, even to modeni hearers, 
that a repetitiDn was demanded." 
He adds iu Bnother place, p. 23 ; — 
"The chief merit of this song is the 
airy and pastoral correspondence be- 
tweea the words and mnsio, and I 
believe its anperiority to be owing to 
its having be«n a national song and 
tone, selected according to the custom 
of the time aa a basis for hnrmonv, 
and that it ia not entirelv a scholastic 
composition. The fact of its having a 
natural drone bass woald t«nd rather 
to confirm this view than otbernise. 
The bagpipe, tie tine parent of the 
organ, was then in nae aa a rustic in- 
strument throughout Europe. Tho 
rote, too, which was in somewhat better 
estimation, hadadrone, like the modem 
hurdy-gurdy, from the turning of its 



ly-gurdv, 

J 246) to this effect : " Habet auidera wheel. When the canon is song the 
iseantoB species plnrea. Et ai quod key-note may be snstained threiiglumt. 



s per ordinem i 
tent, Tocatnr Sondellui, id est, rotaUlii 
Tal ciroumduotuB." We also know 
that the English spelling of Cvckao in 
the xvth century was Cmkaui, not 
Cttrmij which could only have been 



used in the xi 



[th. 



I W. C&appfli, F.S.A. Popular 
Huiic of the olden t^e, a collection 
of Ancient Bongs, Ballads, and Dance 
Tnnea, illostrativo of t^e National 
Mnsio of England, etJi. The whole of 
&e lurs harmonized by G. A. Macfar- 
ren. (Prinled 1855-9) p. 33. Mr. 
Clutppell has given a facsimile of this 
song as the tiue page to his work, and 
sajp, in the toplanation of that plate : 
"The composition is in what was called 
' perfect time,' and therefore every long 
I note must be treated as dotted, unless 



will be in accordance wiUi tbe 
roles of modem harmony. But tbe 
foot or burden, as it stands in the 
ancient topy, will produce a very in- 
different etiect on a modem ear,- — 
we onght perhaps fo except the lover 
of Scoteh reels — from ite constantly 
making fifths and octaves with the 
voices, althoogh such progressions were 
not forbidden by the laws of music in 
that age. No aabject would be mora 
natural for a pastoral song than the 
approach of summer, and, cunously 
enough, the late Mr. Bunting notnd 
down an Irish song from tradition, 
tbe title of which he translated ' Sum- 
mer is coming,' and the tune begins 
in the same way. That ia the air to 
which Moore adapted the words, ' Kich 
and rare were the gems she wore.' " 
This resemblance is perfectly fortnitous, 
and does not extend beyond the first 
three notes, the fourth noto of the Irish 
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is BO great a musical curiosity, is also a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of early English, pronunciation. In order to make the 
song more readily legible, it will be here interpreted into the 
ordinary musical notation,^ the English words in Roman type, and 
below ^em the Latin hymn, by which it perhaps obtained its in- 
troduction into the monk's commonplace book,' in Italics, (whicli 
when used for entire passages will indicate red ink,) and a literal 
translation of the notes into modem music. On the opposite page 
will be given the metrical arrangement, conjectured pronunciation^ 
and literal translations.' See pp. 426, 427. 



air runs into a totally different chord. 
The fact that the song was in six parts, 
has occasioned some persons to sup- 
pose that it was alladea to in the last 
stanza of the ' Tumament of totenham,' 
Harl. MS. 5396, fo. 310, the hand- 
writing of which is referred to a.i>. 
1456. As the stanza is not printed 
quite correctly in Percy's lUliqmty 2nd 
ed., ii, 15, it may be added here as 
transcribed from the original MS. It 
is scarcely rif ht to suppose, however, 
that the Gnckoo Song was the only 
six part song known. 
At ]yat feft ]yay wer« fmiyd wtt^ a 

ryche a ray 
Eu^y .Y. and t had a cokenay 
And fo ]yay fat in joljrte al ]ye lang day 
And at be laft bay went to bed wtitA 

fti gret deray 
mekyl myrth u;as J^em amang 

In euery comer of ]?e hous 

"Was melody delycyous 

For to her^ pr^cyus 
of "vi menys fang. 
Dr. Rimoault has published a modem 
yersion of this song in his Ancient 
Vocal Music of England, Novello, No. 
13, in which he says: "the editor 
has followed an ancient transcript in 
the Pepysian Library, which omits the 
two bass parts forming the burden, 
in the Museum copy, and has added an 
Accompaniment upon a drone bass. 
The effect producea is considerably im- 
proyed.** Dr. Rimbault has politely 
informed me in a priyate letter to Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren, that he obtained Ms 
copy of this transcript from the late 
Prof. "Walmisley of Cambridge, in 1838. 
Mr. Aldis Wright kindly msde a search 
for the original in the Pepysian Library, 
but was unable to find a trace of it. 

^ Hawkins and Bumey (supr^ p. 420, 
note 1, near the end,) haye giyen 
translations with all the parts written 
at length, but haye not arranged the 



words properly. In the present inter- 
pretation the arrangement of the ori- 
ginal is followed, ana for one deyiation 
nrom the former translations I am in- 
debted to Mr. William GhappelL 

' Mr. G. A. Macfarren, the com- 
poser, in reply to my question whether 
he considei^ tiie English or Latin 
words to baye been the original, says : 
<*I am strongly of opinion that the 
music was composed to the English 
words, and the Latin Hymn afterwards 
adapted to it, because it was a common 
practice to adapt sacred words to secu- 
lar tunes (as for instance, Thomas, 
archbishop of York in the xith cen- 
tury and Kichard Yichys of Ossory in 
the xiyth wrote many sueh), but it 
would haye been regarded as a dese- 
cration to appropriate a church theme 
to a secular subject. Witness also the 
many masses set to music, throughout 
whicn the French song of Vhonvm 
Armi is employed as a canto fermo, 
and Josquin ae Pr6's Mass on this Song 
in praise of Chess, in proof of this same 
church practice.'' To this we may add 
that there are no Latin words to the 
Pes or Burden^ which is an essential 
part of the harmony. 

' This arrangement is reprinted from 
the work cited below, p. 498. As re- 
spects the Ismguage, all the words are 
ags. except cuccu, stert, uert. 
The first cuccu as we shall see is 
onomatopoetic (imsonic, or mimetic), 
the second stert, and its diminutiye 
atartUy is frdly at home in the German, 
old sturzan, new stUrzen, and Scandi- 
nayian, Danish styrte, Swedish storta, 
and may be a deyelopment of stir^ or 
may be related to the same root as ags. 
steortan to erect, steort a taUy steart a 
spine, see Dief. Goth. W. 2, 304, 315, 
333, Wedgewood, Etym. Diet. 3, 314. 
As to the third uert, Dr. Stratmann 
suggests ferty which would be the 
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The musical notes, with their precise yalue in time, nnd the Latin 
hymn, dotermine the number of syllables. As wc find howCTer the 
li,tin accent occasionally violated (now parehia, vUi ddndt H teeiim 
coriindi), we cannot he surpriBed at a fdmilar violation of the Eng- 
lish, in Wil singh fu. Taking the notes as interpreted on p. 426, 
it woiild seem easy to rearrange the words so as to avoid this false 
Bccentuation, but tie ligatures of the original, corresponding to the 
eluTB in the translation, forbid this rearrangement, which, with 
other liberties, HawHns and Bumey have not hesitated to adopt. 
Hence we find that this terminatioa -as, might be, and probably 
was, fully pronounced. On the other hand, the terminatioa -«Ji, 
although fiilly pronounced in growe^, hhwe^, was elided, either 
after a vowel or consonant, when convenient for the metre as in 
^ringy ; or for the music, as in thouy. In the latter case the metre 
wonld require tho syllable -e) to be flilly pronounced, compare 

Awe bletejj after lomb 

Louef alter ealue cu, 
hut the musician ventured not only to dock a syllable, but to put the 
whole heavy truncated word /AouJj to a short note. This may teach 
us that our oMer and ruder poets did not hesitate to lay words on a 
Procrustean bed. In med, bulluc, ags. medu, buUuca, the poet took 
the same liberty, and elided the final -e, for the rhyme in the first 
case, for the metre in the second. This precisely agrees with what 
WB determined to be the occaaonal practico of the siv th century 
(p. 342, No. 5), and shews that the omission was absolute, not amere 
durring over or lightly touching of the sound. We must consider 
that the words were felt to be as really truncated as Huh' for 5mA» 
appears to be in modem Geiinnn speech, for we have the essential 
-I preserved in tads, awe, huclce, the dative -* in cahU, the' adverbial 
-• in Ihude, murie, all of which have a distinct musical note assigned. 
Id the last word, however, both vowels in -w are given to one note, 
88 many a iinw would be given to three notes only in modeni ballads. 
The principal fact, however, that we learn ftom this song, as to 
the pronunciation of the letters in the xinth century, is that long 
fun) which was represented generally by ou and occasionally by o, 
hut never by «, in the xivth centary, was now invariably repre- 
sented by w. This is deduced from the word mccu, which is mani- 
festly an imitation of the cry of the bird,' as in French coueott, old 
French mueoul, Italian cuculo, German kuhuk, htukuk, Duteh koekoek 
(kuu'kuuk), Latin eiimtlits, ceecyx, Greek kokkv^, Sanscrit kokila.* 

Si. feurtan, pedere, but tbia I'bango micb ttn interval in connection with tba 
/ into V, J^tbougb frcquiint in old 
M88, IB not confirmed bj any ollisr 
tUD^ in the present ^oem, B.nd tbe use of 
a Norniiui word eeri in a btuitiog phrase 
uenu natural. Tbe uee of tbe word as, 
a verb, howeicT, requires confirmation. 
' Tbe musical interval of tbe cry is 
a deeeending minor (bird, wMcb tbe 
— — ir has Dot imitated, the only 
• in which he has iuttoduced 



micb an interval in connecti 

cry, being in t. 6, ivbuce ii 

be first aescendi and then ascends a 

minor third, the notes being / df. 

'" CWfoo in Englisli is clearly a mere 
imitation of tbe cry of that bird, even 
more so then tbe corresponding terms 
in Greek, Sanskrit, and Latm. In 
these langaages the imitatiie clement 
las received me anpport of a derivadva 
mfilx; we have ioki^ in Banskiili and 
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The sound must have been (kuk'knu*) or (kwk'kuu*) or simply 
(kwk'u), as at present. The orthography may be compared with the 
cttekow of Chaucer 17174 (supril p. 305), where the short (u) remains 
the same, but the long (uu) is represented by aw. Agreeing with 
this we have Uitide, nu, cu, ^u which were lowde loude, nawj cow, 
thou in Chaucer. And thus the characteristic difference between 
the orthographies of the xnrth and xivth centuries (p. 408,) is 
established by reference to a bird's cry, which cannot have changed. 

But u in the xnr th century did not always represent the sounds 
(uu, u), as we see by the word muri^, which however is not enough 
in itself, or even when compared witii the ags. mirige^ to establish 
the second sound of u as (i) or (e), or originally (y) as previously 
suggested (p. 299). In Halt Meidenhad^ we constantly find u for ♦ 
or y. Thus in the first page, blPSeluker ags. bli^eKce, blithely, 
ItMtni ags. lystnan, listen, hrudtaOy ags. brydlac, marriage gift, clup- 
pinge ags. clyppan, clip embrace, hwuch ags. hwilc, which, \uneh^ 
ags. \incan^ seem ; euoh each, in which last word the sound (eutsh) 
is almost unthinkable. The town of Hertford is so spelled in the 
French version of the English proclamation of Henry III, but 
appears as Hurtford^ in the contemporary English version, 1258. 
The conclusion seems to be rather that the w, which was properly 
and generally employed as (uu, u), was coming into use to replace 
the ags. y (y), wluch it succeeded in doing by the end of the xttt th 
centiuy, thereby necessitating the recurrence to ou for (uu). Was 
this double use of t^, then, due to the Gorman influence ? In the 
French version of the Proclamation already cited,* we have Cuntej 
tu%^ ntMf pury aieum^ %ur%, aunt, etc., in which u was most probably 
(uu, u), while in I)uc, saluZf greignure, esluz, iurgent, drntZy etc., 
the sound' could hardly have been other than (yy, y). The 
Norman u derived fipom Latin u may have been frequently (yy), and 
that derived fix)m Latin o, may have been generally (uu). The 
point is not yet satisfactorily established,^ and tiie English and I^or- 

kohJeyx in Greek, cuetdua in Latin, as other names for the cuckoo, old Sla- 

(Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, i. yonic gz'egps'olka, Lithuanian ^e'gnz'e, 

84 ; Zeitschrift, iii. 43). Cuckoo is, in, Lettish dfeggufe and Lithuanian ku- 

faxit, a modem word, which has taken* k6ti, to scream like a cuckoo, old Norse 

the place of the Anglosaxon geeie [^esA;!, gaukr (goeoetkr) etc., and gives other 

the German Oauch (gauku;h), and, examples of names of birds from their 

being purely onomatopoetic, it is of cry. Cumberland (gauk), Scotch (gauk). 

course not liable to the changes of ^ Hali Meldenhad, from MS. Cott. 

Grimm's Law. As the word cuckoo Titus D.xviii.fol. 112c; an aUiteratiye 

predicates nothing but the sound of a homily of the thirteenth century, edited 

particular bird, it could never be applied by Oswald Cockayne, M.A., once of St. 

for expressing any general quality in John's CoUe^, Cambridge; published 

which other animals might share ; and for the Earfy English Text Society, 

the only derivatives to which it might 1866. 8vo. pp. 60. 

give rise are words expressive of a me- ■ Both versions are given below, 

taphorical likness witn the bird. The pp. 600-505, accurately printed from 

same applies to cock, the Sanskrit kuk' the originals in the Public Record 

kieia" Max Miiller, Lectures on the Office. 

Science of Language, 1861, p. 347. ^ Mr. Payne is of opinion that the 

Pott, in the passage referred to, gives Norman ti, ui, were always (uu). Com- 
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man orthographies derive so differently, that in the xrn th century 
they can scarcely be held to influence each other. Hence the in- 
troduction of ou for (uu) into English may be a native development, 
as already stated, and not due to French customs. The frequent 
appearance of w, where » would be expected, in "Western EngKsh, 
as in dtcde, lute for dide^ Itte, may at most indicate a wider geo- 
graphical extension of that sound (y) which is now nearly con- 
fined in the west to Devonshire. In our inability however to 
determine the last, especially in Eastern and Southern English, 
where we find the orthographies «, », e interchanging, we have 
no choice but to pronounce as t, e (t, e). See the remarks on the 
same use of u in. the xiv th century, supr^ pp. 298-300. Numer- 
ous examples will occur in the following pages of this section. 

"We gather then from the Cuckoo Song: 1) that ou, ow were 
used for (oou) only, as in lhou\, growe\, ags. hlowan, growan, and 
never for (uu, u) which were uniformly represented by w, but u 
itself was probably ambiguous, and also represented an actual or 
older (yy, y), which was interchangeable with «', e ; 2) that e final 
was regularly pronounced, but might be suppressed even not before 
a vowel, when required for the metre or rhyme ; 3) that -ej) might 
be pronounced or suppressed; 4) that -ea might be so distinctly 
pronounced as to be sung to an accented note. 

As regards the remaining letters and combinations no information 
is given, but on the other hand there is no reason to suppose them 
different from the sounds already obtained for the xiv th century. 
The words are practically the same. The consonants no doubt had 
not altered. The vowels a, e, o had already received their most 
ancient powers (a, e, o). The only doubt affects t, which in the 
XIV th century we concluded to be (m, t). There can be little doubt 
that the Latin value of these letters was (ii, i), but it does not 
follow that when the Saxons changed their runic for the Roman 
alphabet, they actually said (ii, i). K they had said (m, i) it would 
have been near enough. In subsequent examples we shall frequently 
find t, e short confused, which would still lead us to suppose that * 
short was (** ) rather than (i). But from this time forth the evidence 
is not strong enough for long i being (n). It certainly could not 
have been (ai), if we were right in concluding that it was (tV) in 
the XIV th century (p. 297). In this doubtful state of the case, I 
shall adopt (ii, i) as the long and short sound of t, in all my indi- 
cations of the pronunciation of the xnr th century and earlier, and 
content myself with recording here once for all that I consider the 
short % to have been certainly («), and that the time when long % 
passed from (»V) into (ii), if there ever was such a time in England, 
is unknown. Upon these grounds I have drawn up the pronun- 
ciation exhibited on (p. 427). 

pare: bure mesaventure, bure couver- m had ahnost certainly the sound of (yy), 

tore from King Horn, infr& p. 480, and and it is possible that this later omo- 

the spelling huia muiSj p. 449. When graphy may be a guide to the oldest 

the spelling ou was established for (uu), pronunciation. 
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THE CUCKOO SONG. 

From the Earltian MS, 978, /«. 10 b, 

-« — i9- 



[Tbvob.] 



s 



; 



is 



Z2ZZZ 



Z2] 



Zt 



s: 



y-mer if i - cu-men in. Lhud-e fing cac-co. 6row-e)> fed andblow>e)> 
Ter-fpi ' ee christ - 1 ' eo - la. que dig-na ' ei - o. ee ^ h ' cue a • gr% - 00- 



^^ 



■^r 



■^r 



t 



222 



■«T 



ire 



3t 



zc 



t 



med andfpriDg}> )>e w - de nu. 
/a pro ui'tif vt - « - 0. 



Sing cue . en 
fi ' 1% ' 



Aw-e ble-te)> af- ter 
non par ' eenf ex ' po - /••- 



i 



^ 



" " 



t 



■XX. 



fc 



js: 



g 



t 



-^- 



JBB 



lomb.lhou)» af-ter cal-ue en. 
tt, mor ' tie ex - % - e% - 



Bull-no ftert - e}>. buck - e nert - e)> 
Qui cap ' ti ' uoe fe'tiU'tU'Voe 



^m 



g I O t 



i 



-^- 



ZZi 



e? < g - 



223 



t 



"23" 



zz: 



Mn - rie flng cno - en 
a fup - ph'Ct - 0- 



Cnc-cn cue - cu Wei fin-gef )?n cnc-cn ne fwik 
Vi ' te do ' not et fe'eumeor-o ^ nat in ee- 



i 



^ 



22* 



)>n nauer nu. 
h fo ' It'O 



s^ 



22: 



^^ 



zz: 



Hano rotam cantare pofltint quatuor focij. A paudo- 
ribuf autem qtcam a tnbus ue\ faltem duobus now debet 
dici. prettfr eof qui diount pedem. Canitwr autem fie Taoen- 
tib«wcettfnfuntt«inchoat cum hijfqwt tenant pedem. Etcumuenent 
ad primam notam post cruoom ! Inchoat ahuf. & fie de oeteru 
^ r^^ fingtfli U0ro repaufent ad pau&oionef fonptas & 



: no» alibi' Il)acio uniuf longe note— 



p<r 



ss 



ing cuc-cu nn. Sing cnc-on. 



«r 



ZZ 



«? 



s: 



AO0 repetU unua quoeiet^f opua est ' 

hoe dtett oMus. pai^fane tn medio A non fn 



ing cuc-cu. Sing cnc-cn nn Jtne, £Ml (mmeduUe repeUaie pnnetptxmL 
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THE CTJCKOO SONG. 
From the Harleian MS. 978, fo. lOi. 



JSarly English Original, 

Symer if icumeii fn. 

Lhude fing cuccu. 
GroweJ? fed 
and blowe]? med 

and fprfngj? J?e wde nu. 
Sing cuccu 
Awe blete]? after lomb. 

Ihou]? affcer calue cu. 
Bulluc fterte]?. 
bucke uerte]? 

Mune fing cuccu. 
Cuccu cuccu 
Wei flngef J?u cuccu 
ne fwik ]7U nauer nu. 

Pea. 

Sing cuccu nu. Sing cuccu. 

Sing cuccu. Sing cuccu nu. 



10 



15 



Conjectured Pronunciation. 

Suuiner is ikuu'men in. 

Lhuu'de siq, kuk'kuu* ! 
Groou'eth seed, 
And bloou'eth meed, 

And spriqth dhe uud'e nuu. 
Siq, kuk'kuu* ! 
Au'e bleet'eth af*ter lomb, 

Lhoouth af-ter kal've kuu. 
Bul'uuk stert'eth, 
Buk'e tert'eth, 

Mer'ie siq, kuk'kuu ! 
Kuk'kuu* ! kuk'kuu* ! 
Wei siq*es dhuu, kuk'kuu* ! 
Nee Bwiik dhuu naver nuu. 

Pees, 

Siq, kuk'kuu*, nuu ! Siq, kuk'- 
kuu* ! 

Siq, kuk'kuu* ! Siq, kuk'kuu*, 
nuu! 



Verbal Trantlation of the Early English, — Suimner has come in, Loudly sing, 
cackoo ! Grows seed, And blossoms mead, And springs the wood now. Sing, 
cuckoo ! Ewe bleats after lamb. Lows after (its) calf (the) cow. Bullock leaps, 
Buck Terts (seeks the green), Merrily sing, cuckoo ! Cuckoo, cuckoo ! Well 
singest thou, cuckoo, Cease thou not neyer now. Burden, Sing, cuckoo, now ! 
sing, cuckoo ! Sing, cuckoo ! sing, cuckoo, now ! 

Latin Hymn to the same notes, — Perfpice Xp*icola. — que dignacio. — cehcus— 
agncola — pro uitif vicio. — filio — ^non parcenf exposuit — ^mortis exicio — Qui 
captiuos— femiuiuos— a supplicio — yite donat — et secum coronat — in ceh foho. 

Verbal Translation of the Latin Hymn. — Behold, Christ-Worshipper {Christi* 
eda) What condescension ! From heayen The husbandman For the fault of the 
Tine, His son Not sparing has exposed To the destruction of death, Who the 
captives Half-alive From punishment Gives to life. And crowns. with him In 
heayen's throne. 
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Three peculiarities will here be noticed (au*e, lomb, naver), 
corresponding to atoe, lomby naver, in the MSS. Since, then, the 
scribe is supposed by Sir F. Madden to have been a Norfolk man, 
I endeavoured to write the song in the present Norfolk pronun- 
ciation, and having submitted the following to competent revision 
I believe that it is sufficiently correct to shew that if the old pro- 
nunciation, already given (p. 427), has any claim to consideration, 
there is no ground to suppose that the song was written in an 
East AngKan dialect. The East Midland form singes, which may 
have been a scribal error for singest, is the only East ATi g1i>Ti 
point of grammar, and nauer of sound. 

Norfolk Fronunctation of the Cuckoo Song, 

(Som-i tz ksm tn. Bt^l'ak stait'eth, 

liEud'h* stq, kwkuu'! Bak wait'eth, 

Graau'eth seed, Mcr'tlt stq, kukuu'! 

And blaau'eth meed, Kukuu*, kukuu'! 

And sprtqth dhe ud n£u. WeI siq'est dh£u, kukuu*! 

Siq, kwkuu* ! Not sees dhEU naevj nxu). 

Joou bleet'cth aft'i lam, 

Laauth aft'i kalf kEu, 

2. The Fkisonbb's Prayeb (with the Music), cibcX a.t>. 1270. 

In the Record Room of the Town Clerk's Office in the Ghiildhall 
of the City of London, is preserved an old quarto vellum manuscript 
known as the Liber de Antiquis Zegihus, of which a re-arranged 
transcription was made by Mr. Stapleton for the Camden Society,^ 
and a translation has been more recently published by Mr. Riley.' 
Neither of these works mention a poem in Norman French and 
English, with musical notes, which is inserted at the end of the 
volume, although Mr. Stapleton gives passages which occur imme- 
diately before and after it, and upon one of the pages of the song. 
Both transcriber and translator seem to have considered the song as 
worthless, or as irrelevant to the other matters in the book. No 
doubt it did not form part of the work. It seems to have been in- 
serted as a useful piece of parchment, and the old numbering of the 
folios does not go so far. But it is entirely in a tttt th century 
hand, exactly similar to that of the Cuckoo Song, and the muBical 
notes, although not written in strict time, are of precisely similar 
forms. It would seem to be a\)iece of parchment and writing older 
than many parts of the book itself, and probably coeval with the 
Cuckoo Song.* The music is adapted to the French words, which 

* De Antiquis Legibus Liber. ' Renry TJiomaa RUey^ Chronicles 

Cronica Maiomm et Vicecomituia of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London 

Londoniarum et quedam, qae contin- a.d. 1178 to a.d. 1274. London. Triib- 

gebant temporibus illis ab anno ner. 4to. 1863. 

MCLxxvni ad annum mcclxxiti<; etun ^ The following notes will enable 

appendice. Nunc primum typis man- the reader to insert this song correctly 

data curante Thoma Stapleton. 1846. in Stapleton's transcript. The numbers 
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are carefally placed under their notes, but the English translation, 
written under the French, is not kept strictly under the correspond- 
ing notes and often runs to a considerable length beyond the French. 
Both begin together at the beginnings of stanzas. There are several 
mistakes in the English, and one word deleted in the French and 
not restored. This and the absence of musical notes to the few last 
words, shews that the manuscript was not properly revised. It is 
therefore necessary to add a corrected text (pp. 435, 437), which is 
that followed in the subsequent remarks.^ 

The notes, which are now first published (pp. 432-3), presented 
considerable difficulty, from their being written in plain chant, and 
therefore without any division of time, the length of the notes being 
left to the feeling of the singer, as in modem recitative. In the 
following edition I have duly translated the pitch of each note, and 
expanded the ligatures into slurred notes, placing the French words 



in brackets are those of the folios 
numbered in an ancient hand, the 
other numbering is modem and in 
pencil. I have to thank the courtesy 
of Mr. Town Clerk for allowing me to 
inspect the book and make such ex- 
tracts as were necessary. 
Fo. [167], a. Fuit yir quidam, Stap. 
238. This ends on fo. [158], 0, last 
paragraph. This folio contains, Iste 
Tero. A. natus fait anno domini mo. 
ducentesimo primo, Stap. 239. The 
Mem., 1586, Stap. 253, ke la Reyne 
Isabel etc. L'an £. xx. is in a totally 
different hand. 
Fo. [159], 0, the six Latin lines, Stap. 

253, In hoc folio continentur etc. 
Fo. 159, d, is blank, but both 159, a 
and b are ruled for double columns 
and for writing. 
Fo. 160, a, is blank and not ruled, ap- 
parently an old piece of parchment, 
used and put in. 
Fo. 160, b, and 161, a, the words and 

music of the Prisoner's Prayer. 
Fo. 161, by the last words of the same 
Prayer, viz. ** ei jor ei doint ioye 
certeyne," and "we moten Ey and 
0^ habben the eche blifle," without 
either musical notes or staff. This 

Sage also contains the notice : Cum 
e edifices, Stap. 253. 

Fo. 162, a, the nve lines, Una Nero 
die, Stap. 253. 

Fo. 162, b, A hymn consisting of ten 
lines and a half of musical staff, 
with Latin words: In translatione 
beati thome, the whole crossed out 
with one cross. 

Fo. 163, a and b. The notice of Thed- 
mar, Stap. 239, Fo. 163 b, is the last 



written page, there are however 
three other blank folios, and one 
with scribbUng upon it, which ends 
the book. 

The handwriting of the Prisoner's 
Prayer corresponds with that in the 
best and oldest writing in the book, 
and cannot be later than 1250. 

^ The English text of the Prisoner's 
Prayer appears to have been first pub- 
lished in the ReliqusB Antiques i, 274, 
from a transcription by J. 0. HalliweU, 
which reads, incorrectly, v. 1, nun 
for m i «, V. 16 1 i c t h for li c 1 1 i, v. 
26 prsunfor prt'sun, v. 38 us for 
bus and v. 39, misse for milse, 
and arranges v. 13, 14 thus 

For othre habbet inisnome 
Ben in this prisun i-broct. 

The present copy is re-printed, from 
the work cited below, p. 498, n. 1, with 
an improved stanza III, and the cor- 
rection V. 41 wu fit go for wn fit. 
go, the result of renewed inspection. 
The corrected text has also been re-cor- 
rected, especially in the verse last cited, 
where Dr. Stratmann's conjecture that 
^0 wu fit go stands for go hu so 
it go has been adopted, wu=whu, 
being a not unfrequent form of h u in 
the xinth century, ^infr^ p. 440,) 
and the contraction sit for so it 
being partially justified by Orrmin's 
3h6't for 3 ho itt = she it, and 
h6't for he itt. Most of the other 
corrections are evident enough. The 
only difficult word i p e 1 1 is illus- 
trated below, p. 448. See also : )jat 
wer for sin in helle ipilt; of paradis 
hi wer ute pilt; fort godes sone in rode 
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under the notes as indicated in the original.^ But I have taken the 
liherty of reducing the time to a modem system, and have added 
bars accordingly.' As frequently happens in translations, the Eng- 
lish words do not in all cases exactly correspond to the notes written 
for the French. This has occasioned much difficulty in adjusting 
the corrected text of the English words to the notes, and such 
changes in the music as have appeared necessary are indicated by 
smaller notes. "When two sets of notes appear in one bar, the 
direction of their tails shews in the usual way to what version they 
refer. It is evident that no stress can be laid on any passages in 
which such alterations have appeared necessary, as regards the 
pronunciation of the syllables.' Enough passages remain in which 
final -e was undoubtedly pronounced, to establi^ here as well as in 
the Cuckoo Song, the general rule for pronouncing it. At the same 



was pilt, FnmiTall's Early English 
Poems, p. 13, T. 8 and 35 ; p. 14, y. 
66, from Harl. MS. 913. The French 
text has been printed by M. Jules Del- 
pit, in his Collection G6nerale des Docu- 
ments Frangais qui se trouvent en 
Angleterre, Paris, 1847, 4to. vol. 1, 
p. 28, No. LXVII. This transcript is 
faulty haying cCanguste for dangusse 
y. 2, dur for duz y. $, en sait for 
enset y. 12, J? sires Deus ke for 
Sire deus ky y. 16, I eel for 
icel' y. 23, mor/^ for mo rt en 28, 
fort for for 8 y. 30, gu^e for guie 
y. 34. The u and v are also mcMaem- 
ized, the stanzas not divided as in the 
ori^al, some contractions expanded 
without notice and others not, the 
omission of et y. 39 not perceived and 
y. 6 made to end with tres puis instead 
of Ihesu, in defiance of the metrical 
point, the metre and music. In citing 
the I^el. Ant. for the English version, 
M. Delpit prints HaHewell^ Shraps, 
Pikering for Salliwell, Scraps, Fie^ 
kering. He says of this poem (ib. p. 
cxcn) : " Le !No lxvii est le plus 
ancien document en vers publi6 dans 
ce volume. Je I'ai trouv6 sur les 
feuillets de garde d'un manuscrit du 
xiii*' si^cle, connu dans les archives de 
la mairie de Londres sous le nom de 
Lib^ de antiquis legibus ; mais sa com- 
position pent remonter k une 6poque 
oeaucoup plus ancienne que celle de sa 
transcription .... il m'a paru important 
par son anciennet6, et de nature a four- 
nir quelques remarques utiles sur les 
regies qui pr6sid^rent h. la formation 
de la langue que nous parlons.'' 

^ In three instances only have I 
deviated from the original. The se- 
cond syllable of pleynte in v. 1, and of 



prisun in v. 4, and the word Christ in 
V. 7, have each in the MS. two identi- 
cal repeated notes written close together. 
In each case I have reduced these to 
a single note, as I have been unable to 
obtam any exj^lanation of this doublii^. 

> The Key is the ecclesiastical mo& 
of which the scale ran from G, thus Q- 
A B c d e f g, without any sharps or 
flats. Each stanza is treated as a sepa- 
rate composition, and the second half 
of each stenza repeats the music of the 
first half, almost precisely. This has 
enabled me to supply the missing notes 
of the fifth stanza, answering to the 
French words : " et jor et doint ioye 
certeyne," with almost perfect cer- 
tainty. I am indebted to Mr. "Wm. 
GhappeU for much information respect- 
ing the meaning of the old musical no- 
tation, and for an acquaintance with 
the important works of E. de Cousse- 
maker : (Scriptorum de Musica Medii 
^vi novam seriem, 1864, 4to., and 
L'Art Harmonique aux xn et xni~ 
si^cles, 1865, 4to.) without which I 
could not have translated the music at 
all. But for the barring of the iV»- 
soner's Prayer^ I alone am respon- 
sible, and I have been guided entirely 
by the symmetry of the musical pas- 
sages and the rhythm of the words, 
not at all by any possible indications of 
length in the notes themselves, as was 
the case in the Cuckoo Song, in which 
the time is accurately indicated. 

3 Thus we cannot be quite sure that 
the singer pronounced shame v. 4 in 
two syllables, although there seems to 
be no doubt that he said name v. 6 in 
two syllables. Similarly some^ misnomsy 
V. 11, 13, may have omitted the final 
-« for the music. 
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time otlier pasaagea occur in whicK it aeems to fiave been un- 
doubtedly omitted, not only before a, vowel, but elsewhere, and 
these are all indicated by an apostrophe in the corrected, test.' 

The rhymes are generally quite reguhir, but there are a few 
anomalies whitih prepare ub to look out for assonanceB intermixed 
I with perfect rhymes in poemn of the xm th century and earlier. 
J'Thns: mnn am 7, 9; hem men 21, 22; live bilive atiEe 27, 28, 
I 29 ; mildse bhsse 39, 44 ; are all assonances (p. 245, note). But 
L th^ are assonances which many ears mistake for rhymes, because 
Kthe differences of the consonants iire not ohatmsive. The French 
I version has also the assonance : dens mortels, 15, 16 ; and perhaps : 
I'eaayn heim, 37, 38. 

I As regards the orthography in the uncorrected text, the use of d 

l for % is common enough in other MSS. not Ik) need explanation ; 

I the he for eh is an occasional carelessness, compare ih 4, with ich 

, 3, found also in the Proclamation of Henry III. ; and the 

[ oocasioiial insertion of A is frequent in Laynmoa, and may indicate 

fa doubtful pronunciation, compare va 20, with hus 40, 41. More 

I. noticeable is the inyatiable use of th for )< at so early a period, and 

f>fhoi occasionally yA (forghof 21, yhef 23) for 5; the use of ef for 

5* (noct 12, ibroct 14) is not otherwise uncommon. The orthography 

jfh seems to point to a (jrh) or (jh) as preceding the use of (j), where 

5 occured in ags., as already suggested {p. 313). Wos 24 for wAos, 

I and, if Dr. Stratmann is correct, wu 42 for tchw and that for ku, may 

I lie aasinulated to the cases of inserted h, as shewing a lack of appre- 

I ciation of the aspirate. The use of <t for s in such words as blisM 

* 31, 44, is not imconunon, compare Gen. and Ex. 3518. Mai 28, 

for the older form nia^, and maidim 85, indicate that the diphthong 

liad been completely formed from 05 (ag, agb, ajh, aih, ai) ; and 

<y 43, compared with Omnin's 055, shews that a writer did not 

ftel any difference between the diphthongs (ei, ai), which Sir 

Thomas Smith found it so hard to distinguish three centuries later 

(p. 121) and which were constantly confused in the strth century 

(p. 263). These are the only words in the English text bearing on 

these diphthongs. But in the French we have, eoverein, mayn, 

I tvayn, heim 35, 36, 37, 38, rhyming together, and we have piest, 

Wfof}*^ 24, 25, indicating an unpronouDced * before i, and a degene- 

\ ration of ai in certain words into (e) even at tins early period, 

I The Prisoner's Prayer never uses on for (uu), but employa « as 

I in huthe 1, «u 2, thu 8, pristm 9, «{ 10, butm 34. The mm 11, 

I and mimome 13, are either errors for mme, mimume, or some, mi»- 

lOSM, probably the latter, as same, some are the ags. forms. There 

a no instance of m being employed for i, s or ags. y. The French 

[ text, to which the notes were primarily adapted, raises the question 

of the pronunciation of Norman. Seep. 438. 



' Final -«, elided before n vowel, 
kuf I, BOi' 3, bftl' hnl' 17. veV 31, 
but" 34 (tbis is a conjectural emenilB- 
tion), hsbb' 37, bring' 40 ^ before an 
H, oyf liabbe> 13, ia>' be 32 ; before 



it, >m' 6, bop' 27, bar' 3l 
Bon' 3U, liv' 42; inlcmtQ t amil:t«i 
much'lfl 4, hev'nu IB, 35; and il' D 
Stratmann'B correctioa ii mluptad » 
have I'it for id it, v. 42. 
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Chap.V. 



THE PRISONER'S PRATER. 



JBhtn the Liber d$ Aniiquia Legibut^fo. 160 b. 

Note. The French as in the Original MS., the English according to the Corrected Text The 
slurred and joined notes rspresent the original ligatures. The time and bars are modem, the 
original being in plain chant. The last five bars are not in the MS., but have been supplied 
fh>m the parallel passage commencing with the bar marked *. 



[AdagiOt affettuoMO^ 



CTbvob.3 



frr r \ ^■i-a^+Mi * \ ^ f I J-J .rj +.^jh^ 



J ( Eps ne soy ke pleyn - te fii 
\ Ar ne ki5>* ich bcmt - 26 noB 



non. 



o • re pleyn dan 
Nu ich mot ma 



gus-se tres 
nen min 




sn 
mon. 



trop ai mal et con- trey-re Sanz de • cer - te en pri-sun sni. car may-dez tres- 
Ear -fill welsor' ich si'-che. Giltles ichtho-liemuch-lescha-me Help Gtodfor thin 



^m 



*=t 



S=P: 



m 



jiut 



nrwi 



± 



mf=^ 



pu-is Ihe - sn. duz dens etde-bon-ney-re.jj ( Ihe-sucristTeirsdeuneirshom.preng-e 
8we-te na - me, King of hey-en - e ri-che. * \ Je-snCrist,*so|>God,i9o)'man, Lhoverd, 



pcn^ 



-« — 19- 



I 



? 



t 



is 



■» 



p 



zt 



o a 



TSL 



'SL 



ts- 



Yus de mei pi - te. Je-tez mei de la pri-sun t ie sni a-tort ge-te. To e 
rew \>VL up -on me ! Of pri-sun Jyar-in ich am Bring me nt andmak-ie ire! Ich and 




rriir^lrrirr l J 



f#^l4W^ 



mi an-tre com-paign-un dens en-set la ue-ri - te. tutpuran-tremes-pri-snnsn-mes 
mi - ne fe-ren so-me (Godwot,ichneli3-eno^t,) Foro|'r'habbe|'benmi8-no-me[And]in 

[Maestoso.'] 



^^P 



^S 



?s 



S^ 



m 



m 



t*i3 



a hun-te 11 • ne - re. jtt ( Sire dens ky as mor-tels es de par - dun 
this pri • sun i - brc^t. * \ Al-mi^ - ti l^at wel li3t • li Of bal' is hal' 



pii \ }j^;;A)r^h^SiHiM':i \ i-J'-4^^H] 



ne - i - ne. su - cu - rez de - K-ue-rez nus de ces - te pei 

and bo-te. Hey* -ne king! Of Hs won-ing Ut us brin - gen mo 
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i 



JTJ J'lJ J l JJ!l l J 



m 



3 



-**=F^ 



ne Par-don - ez. et as - soy - lez. i - eel' gen - til si - re. 

te, For - ^ef hem \>q wik - ke men God ^if it is l^i wil - le. 




Si te plest par ki for - fet 
For whos gilt We beoJ> i - pilt 
[AUegretto.l 

m 



nous suf-ft:nn tel mar • ti « re. 
In ^is pri-son 11 - le. 






jY ( Fous est ke se a • fi - e en cest-e mort-en n - ie. ke tant nus con-tra- 
\Ne hop'non to his live! Hernema^he bi - li-ve He - yd J^e^ he 



fr^r \ h\r^^ ^ 



& 



^^ 



li - e £t T nad fors boy • di - e. Ore est hoem en le - es - se et ore est 
sti - ^e de\> fel-le)' him to grunde. Nu ha^ man wel' and blis - se, Ba|>' he schal 



« 



-U'l j J N i1-^^^\mHV^hhi 



en tris • tes-ce ore le ga - rist ore bles-ce for - tu-ne ke le gui-e. 
Jyar - of mis-se World-es we-Te, mid i - wis-se Ne las-te^ but' on stunde. 



i 



[Con Forza.] 



i 




t 



j=t 



3 



i=PC 



3=t 



Y { Vir • sine, et mere an so - ne - rein, ke nns ie - ta de la ma • yn Al man-fe 
' \ Haa-den p&t bar' ^e hev'-ne king, Bi-sech )>in son', )>at swe-te )>ii^, )>at he habb' 



^§^^^ 



Jfe&H =J 



?*^ 



^^ 



s 



s 



±*ij:a 



ki par e - uayn nus ont tres-tuz en sun heim a grant do-lur (et) pein-e. 
of us rew - sing And bring* us ut of J>is wo - ning For his mu-chel-emild-se 



i 



i^ 



i 



t 



zc 



fc 



JH. 



? 



t 



^ 



o g 



-©- 



zz: 



Be - que-rez i - eel sei - gnur ke il par sa grant dul-cur nus get de ees-te 
He bring* us ut of |>is wo, And us ta - che werchen swo In pis liv* go hn 



i 



72i 



t 



^^P^-t^^^34^ 



t=t: 



t=t 



m 



do - lur. y nus su-mus nuyt et 
o'i^ S^f i'&t ^^ mo-ten a^ and 



Jor et doint ioy - e eer - tey - ne. 
o, Hab-ben )?e ech-e blis-se. 

28 
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From tlie Liber de Anttquis Zegibus, Guildhall, London, foL 1603. 



Norman Drench Original, 

I. 

E^f ne foy ke pleynte fu 
ore pleyn dangufle treflu 

trop ai mal et contre;^re 8 

Sanz decerte en pnfon fui. 
car maydez trefpuif ih^u. 

duz deuf ^^deboneyre. 6 

II. 

Ihe/n crift veirf den ueirf horn. 

prenge vuf de mei pite. 
Jetez mei de la pnsnn 

V le fui atort gete. 10 

lo e mi autre compaignnn 

deu« enfet la uente. 
tut pur autr^ mefpnfun 

fumes a hunte Ifuere. 14 



III. 
Sire d^uf 
ky af mortels 

ef de pardun uef ne. 
fucurez 
deliuerez 

nnf de cefle peme. 



^arly English TrantHation, 

I. 

Ar ne knthe ich forgbe non. 
nu ich mot manen min mo». 

karful welfore ich fyche. 
Oeltles ihc sholye muchele fchame 
help god for thin fwete name 

kyng of heuene nche. 

n. 

Jefu cnfl fod god fod man 

louerd thu rew vponme 
of pnfun thar ich m am 

bring me yt and makyo £re. 
Jch and mine feren fiime 

god wot ich ne lyghe noct 
for othre habbet mif nome ben 

in thyf prtfun ibroct. 

ni. 



AI micti 
that wel hcth 
17 of bale if hale and bote, 

heuene king 
of this woning 
20 vt Ts bnnge mote. 



Verbal Translation of the Norman French. — I. Once (I) knew not what 
affliction was, Now, full of angmsh, tonnented {trka sud), Too mnch (I) have (of) 
ill and misfortune. Without guilt in prison am (I), Wherefore help me right 
soon {tres puis) Jesus, Sweet God and gracious. II. Jesus Christ, true God, true 
man, Take you pity on me. Cast me from the prison, Where I am wrongfully 
thrown. I and my other companion, God knows of it (en sail) the truth. All for 
other mistake (in mistake for others), Are delivered to shame. — III. Sire God, 
Who to {aux) mortals Art of pardon source {^veine), Help, Deliver Us from thia 
pain. 
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Corrected Text 

I. 

Ar ne kn]?' ich sorse non, 

Ku ich mot manen min mon* 

Karful wel sor' ich siclie. '3 
Giltles, ich ]K>lie much'le schame. 

Help, God, for J^in' swete name, 

King of hevene riclie. 6 

n. 

Jesu Crist, so]? God, so]? man, 

Xhoverd, rew ]?u upon me ! 
Of prisan ]?arin ich am. 

Bring me ut and makie £re ! 10 
Ich and mine feren some, 

(God wot, ich ne li^e no^t,) 

For oj^r* habbe]? ben misnome 
[And] in }is prisun ibro^t. 14 

in. 

Almi^gti, 
pat wel lijtli 

Of bal' is hal' and bote, 17 
Hey'ne king ! 
Of Jis woning 

Ut ns bringen mote. 20 



Conjectured Pronunciation, 

I. 

Aar ne kuuth itsh sor*ghe noon, 

Nuu itsh moot maa*nen miin 
moon. 
Eaar'ful' wel soor itsh siitsh'e. 
Gilt'les, itsh thoo'lie mutsh'le 

shaa'me. 
Help, God, for dhiin swee*te 
naa*me, 
Eliq of Hee'vene riitsh-e. 

II. 

Dzhee'su Krist, sooth God, sooth 

man, 
Lhoverd, reu dhu npon* mee ! 
Of priisnun* dhaarin* itsh am, 

Briq me unt and maa'kie freo ! 
Itsh and mii'ne fecren soo *me, 
(God wot, itsh ne lii'^he 
nokht,) 
For oo'dhr- -ab'eth been mis- 

noa*me 
[And] in dhis priisuim* ibrokht*. 

in. 

Almi^h'tii', 
Dhat wel lii&ht-lii- 

Of baal is Haal and boo'te, 
Heevne king ! 
Of dhis woo'niq* 

TJut us briq'en moo*te. 



Verbal Translation of the Early English {corrected text). — I. Erst not knew I 
sorrow none, Now I must moan (ags. maenan) my moan. Ful of care right 
sorely I sigh. Guiltless, I suffer much shame. Help, God, for thy sweet name, 
King of heaven's kingdom. — II. Jesus Christ, true God, true man, Lord, rue 
ihou (haye mercy) upon me ! Of (the) prison wherein I am. Bring me out and 
make (me) free ! I and my companions (plural here, singular in the French) 
together (God knows, I not lie nought), Have been for others mistaken, i.e. 
-wrongfully taken, [And] in (to) this prison hrought. — III. Almighty, That well 
easily Of harm is healing and remedy, Heayen's king, Of this affliction May (he) 
hziDg vs oat 
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Norman Drench. 
Pardonez. 
et aflbylez. 

icer gentil fire. 23 

81 te pleft 
par ki forfet 

nuf fafOran telmarhre. 26 

IV. 

Fouf eftke fe afie 
en cefte morten me. 
ke tant nuf contralie. 

Et y nad fors boydie. 80 
Ore eft hoem en leefle 
et ore eft en tnftefce 
ore le ganft ore blefce 

fortune ke le gufe. 84 

V. 

Yirgtne. et mere au fouerefn. 
ke nuf leta de la mayn 
al maufe ki par enayn 
nnf ont treftuz en fun liefm 

a grant dolur [et] peine. 89 
Bequerez icel feignt^r 
ke il par fa grant dulcur 
nuf get de cefte dolur. 
V nuf fumus nuyt et Jor 

et doint loye certeyne* 44 



Harfy Englifh. 
Foryhef hem 
the wykke men 

god yhef it if thi wille 
for wof gelt 
we bed ipelt 

in tbof pnfun hille. 

lY. 

Ne hope non to hif Hue 
her ne mai he biliue 
heghe thegh he stighe 

ded him felled to grunde. 
ITu had man wele and blifce 
rathe he fhal thar of miiTe. 
worldes wele midy wifle 

ne lasted buten on ftunde. 

V. 

Maf den that bare the henen k(ng 
bifech thin fone that fwete thing 
that he habbe of hus rewfing 
and brmg hus of this woning 

for his Muchele milfe. 
He bring hus vt of this wo 
and huf tache werchen fwo 
in thof Hue go wu fit go. 
that we moten ey and o 

habben the echo blifce* 



Verbai I^atulation of the Norman French^ continued. — Pardon And absolye 
Him, gentle sire, If (it) thee please, By whose crime We suffer such martyrdom. 
— rV. Mad is (he) that has confidence In this death in life {mort tn vie^) Which 
afflicts {contralie— eontrarie, Roquefort) ns so much, And where (there) is nothing 
but deceit {et ou n'a =il n'y a, Aor«=que, 6oy(fti9 = boisdiei=yoisdie, from 
versutia). Now is man in joy. And now (he) is in sorrow, Now him heals 
{gfUrit), now wounds, Fortune who guides (guide) him. — ^V. Virgin and mother 
to the sovereign Who cast us with his (^a, lit. the as in modem French) hand To 
the deyils {aux malfaits), who through Eve {^ain) Have us right all {trie tone) 
on their hook {heim^ haim, Aam= Latin hamm^ modem hamegon) In great grief 
and (supply ety wanted for the constmction, metre, and music, the word originally 
written has been erased,) pain. Beseech that Lord, That he by his great sweet- 
ness {douceur) May cast us from this grie^ Where ve are night and day, And 
gire {donm) sure joy. 
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^H Corrected Text. 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 


■ Forsefbem 


Foweef- nem 


^H J7e wikke inea, 


Dhe wik'e men, 


■ God, 5ifitis>iirille, 


23 God,jifiti3dhii wU-e, 


^1 Par vhoB gUt 


For whoos gilt 


^1 We l)eo> ipilt 


We beeuth ipilt- 


^^ In^iBprnDQille. 


26 In dhis prii-Buim il-e. 


^H 


IV. 


^^r ^B ^°p' i^'^'i ^ ^ ^^6 - 


Ne Hoop noon too nia lii-ce ! 


B Her ne mag he bilive. 


Heor nee mai see bilii've. 


Eese Jies he Blige, 


Hekh-e dheekh no stii-irhe. 


De> fellejf him to grunde. 


80 Deeth fel-cth mm to gnind-e. 


Tfu haf man wel' aad bliase, 


Wuu Hath man weel and blia-e 


Ea)' he Bchal farof misse. 


Haath ee shal dhaar'of mis'e. 


Worldes wele, mid iwisse, 


World-es weel-e, mid iwia'e. 


Ho lastt]' bat' on stunde. 


34 Ne lasfoth buut ooa etund-e 


T. 


T. 


MssdeD,}iat bar' JiBher'ne king, Maid-en dhat baar dhe neev-ne ^^| 




■ 


BiaeahJrinBon', fratewcte)>ing, Biseetsh- dhiiu sooq dhat sweete - ^H 




thi<i, M 


pat he habb' of -as rcwfliog, 


Dhat ne nab of ns reuaiq-, ^H 


And bring' us of this zoning, 


And briq as of diiis woo-niq- ^^| 


Tor his mnchcle mildae. 


39 Foi nia mutsh-clo mil-ae. ^H 


He bring' ua ut of this wo, 


Hce briq ub unt of dhis woo ^^k 


And us tache werchen swo, 


Acd as taatsb-e wertsh-en awoo, ^H 


la JjIs hv' go hu s' it go, 


In dhis liiT goo HUU s- it goo, ^^| 


JJat we moten, as and o, 


Dhat we moo'ten, ai and oo, ^^H 


Eabben >e eohe bHsse. 


44 Sab-en dho eeteh'e blis'e. ^H 


Verbal Tranilntion of thi Early English (coirccfeiJ/(zl), canftnu<£— Forgive ^^| 


thorn TbB wicked men, Ood, it it i 


B thy will, For whose guilt Wo (hnvo) been ^H 


thniit la (to) this liia priBon.— ^^^ 


IV. Lot none bave trust in his life! Here ^H 


majr be not remsia. HigU tliougb be rise, Dosth fells him to (the) grouad. ^^1 


SovUtb one neal and blisa, Suddenly he absU miss thereof. (The) world's weal, ^H 


with wrtuinty. Laatfitb not but ( 


jne hour.^V. Maiden, that bare the beaTen's ^^| 


king. Beseech Ihj son, UiiLt sweet thing, That he have of us pit;, And bring lu ^^H 


ont o( tbis nfflicLion, For his great mercj. Haj he bring us out of tbis wo«, ^^| 


And BO to act teach us, In this life 


go how CD it go, That we maj, aye and ew ^H 


Haye the etcmal bliss, 
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Chap. V. 



An examination of the pronunciation of old French, especially of 
the Norman dialect, is sdso almost forced upon our attention by 
the close connection of the two languages daring the formation of 
English proper. The researches now being instituted by Mr. J. 
Payne into the persistence of Norman forms ^ have given the 
pronunciation of Norman a still greater interest. The investigation 
is fraught with difficulty, as will appear at once from the present 
attempt to resuscitate early English sounds. It must be conducted 
separately, first by an examination of all the documents tending to 
throw a light upon early French pronimciation ; secondly, by a careful 
study of tiie living dialectic pronimciation in the North of France ; 
thirdly, by a review of Norman French poetry, either in original ma- 
nuscripts of known dates or in trustworthy editions of the same, 
such as M. Michel's edition of Benoit.' To assume that old Norman 
was pronounced as modem Norman,' or modem French, or modem 
English, would be against all historical precedent, and the most 
probable hypothesis is that it differed from all of these in many 
respects, but that we may find indications of the existence of aU of 
the latter forms in particular cases. Such an investigation is 
entirely beside the present, although both have been occasionally 
brought in contact, through Palsgrave in the xvi th century, and 
such translations from the Norman as the Prisoner's Prayer, and 
the rhymes of English and French in Chaucer and the Political 
Songs. It would be difficult for any but a Frenchman to conduct, 



1 "The Norman element in the 
English, spoken and written, of the 
xuith ana xiY th centuries, and in the 
proyincial dialects," is the more ex- 
tended title which Mr. Payne has 
adopted for his papers read before the 
Philological Society in 1868 and 1869. 

< Ghroniqne des Dues de Normandie 
par Benoit, tronv^re anglo-normand dn 
xn * si^cle, publico ponr la premiere 
fois d'apr^s un mannscrit dn Miis6e 
Britanmqne par F^ancisque Michel, 
1836-1844. 3 vols. 4to. Published by 
order of the French govemment. The 
MS. followed is Harl. 1717, and the 
printed text was compared with the 
original by Sir F. Madden. There is 
a copy in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum. 

' It would be as wrong to suppose 
that there is a Norman dialect, as that 
there is a Scottish dialect. Both of 
them admit of separation into seyeral 
distinct forms, requiring different forms 
of writing to be intelligible. M. I'abb^ 
Belalonde, professor of history at the 
&culty of theology at Rouen, who has 
most kindly replied in writing to 
several questions which I took the 
liberty of putting to him on Norman 



speech, says: ''On ne pent, k mon 
avis, ^6n6raliser aucune assertion sur 
les pomts de detail, attendu que Tex- 
pression et mdme I'accent se localisent 
extrSmement .... Ce qui est vrai ici, 
eut ne pas I'dtre 1^. . . . Chez nous 
dans le diocese de Rouen) on trouve 
leux dialectes compl^tement diff6rents 
d' accent: le brayon, parl6 dans la 
portion orientale du departement (on 
diocese) surtout dans Tarrondissement 
de Neufch^tel, et une portion de celui 
de Dieppe. L'accent est picard, par 
consequent bref, et avec le spt^me de 
syncopes propres an picard : i" veuP-- 
tent bten, mats C n' petwHent pas, 
ils yeulent bien, mais ils ne peuyent 

?as. Du reste pas de mots originaux. 
le cauchois, pan^ dans tout le plateau 
occidental allonge extrdmement la der- 
ni^re ou I'ayant demi^re syllabe du mot, 
prononce 1'^ tr^s ouvert : le dialecte cau- 
chois est riche en mots originaux, mais 
ces mots sent fort localises." The '^bas 
Normand" speaks, again, a different 
set of dialecte. Hence, although we 
may find remnants of old pronunciation 
in all these dialects, it would be hazard- 
ous to infer the old pronunciation from 
any one of them. 
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and wc may probably have to wait for a considerable time, before a 
properly qualified iaveetigotor devotes bimaelf to the taai. May 
this last anticipation prove incorrect ! ' 

3. HlBCELI.ANlEa OP THE XIUTH CeNTCSY FEOl 

English Poems, mo Politicix Sobos, « 
NoatUN FitENca: £1, AI. 

TTnder this heading some brief notiocH will be given of short 
i pieces belonging to the mi th or the earliest part of the 
sivtji century, contained in the Reliqutm Antique,'' Early Eng- 
lish Poeme,' and Political Songg.* 

The most considerable poem in the Reliqttia Anliqtus is the 
Bestiabt, i, 208 ; ° it is only partly in rhyme," and the rbyines are 
not imfroqucntly broken by non-rhyming couplets, or fall into mere 
assonances, so that no reliance is ta be placed upon them for deter- 
ing the pronunciation. Thus wo cannot be sure that a, which 
IB used throughout the poem for ah, was pronounced (s), from the 
rhyme : fia is, p. 220, v. 499, 529, for between them we have : 
biswiken bigripen, y. 515. Other parts are alliterative and there- 
fore of no assistance, but they burst out occasionally in rhyme lor a 
I. This poem uses » consirtently for (uu), and dm, ote for 
(oou, on) as in : out p. 223, v. 645 = aught, nout p. 209, v. 18 = 
nought, occasionally written nogt, p. 212, v. 187, sowles p. 211, 
V. 118, Boulep. 213, V. 206, knowc* p. 211, v. 121, knov p. 212, 
T. 165. There seems to be no use of e* for i or e throughout the 
poem, thus we have: mirie p. 221, v. 570, pit p. 226, v. 761 ; this 
consorts properly with the consistent use of w for (uu). Similarly 

' Diez, GnmmntilL An romanieclien 
BpraohFrn, 2ad cd. 1860, vol. 1, pp. 
404-464, intestigateB the meojung of 
itte old Fnmcb letters, bnt leaves mtioli 
to be desired. Tbe commeacemeiit of 
Ul investigation into the voloea of 
Norman ei, ai, together with a few 
otlier casual remarks on old and modem 
Norman pronunciation, will be found 
b«law, p, 46:1. See also the extracts 
fttnn Dr. Eapp, below, p. 609, n. 1, 

* Beliquis Antiqnie. Scraps from 
Ancient Manuiicripts illustrating' chiefly 
Earlv Engliflb Literature and the 
EngHsh Langngc. Edited by Thomas 
Wright and JamBB Oruhard Halliwell, 
2 vols. 8vo. pp.327 and 287, 1841- 
1843. Tbe text has generallj been 
carefully transcribed and printed, bat 
Bume mistakes occur, as pointed out 
p. 429, not« 1, p. 441, note 1, and 
p. 446, note 2. 

' Early English Poems and Lives of 
Saints [with those of the Wicked Birds 
Pilate and Judas). Copied and edited 
from manuacripts in the Library of the 



British Museum by F, J. Fumivall, 
1862. for the Philological Society. 

• The PoMcal Songs of England 
from the reign of John to that of 
Edward II, edlt^ and translated by 
Tbomaa Wrighl, Esq. London. 1839. 
4to. pp. iviii, 40S. Camden Society. 

' The tell of this was eapocially resid 
by tbe HS. Arundel 292, fa. 4. for tbe 
Bel. Ant. It has been reprinted with 
extensive notes, and a few conjectural 
emendations, in ; Altenglischo.Spracb- 
pFObun nebat eiaem Wort^rbuche. lUilor 
Mitwirtung son Karl Goldbeek hecaua- 
gegeben von Ednard Matzner. Berlin, 
1867. Laree 8vo. vol. i, p. 67. 

* Tbe foUowing parts are in rhyme, 
the pages roler to the Ril. Ant., the 
numhGr of the lines aie takon from 
Goldbeck and MStaner : p. 209, v. 40- 
4Si p, 210, V. 64-87 in couplets, r. 89- 
119 alternate rhyme, p. 216, v. 307 to 
p. 317, V. 384, with a few short inter- 
ruptions, p. 218, T. 424 to p. 219, v. 
466, p. 220, V. 499 to p. 221, v. 554, 
p. 222, V. 688, to p. 224, v. 694, p. 22S, 
V. 733 to p. 227 t. 802 and last. 
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we rarely find o for either (uu) or (u), thus : snnne = sun, p. 209, 
V. 19, cunne p. 210, v. 69, come p. 209, v. 35, but: cume% p. 210 
V. 67, sumer p. 214, v. 236, hule p. 214, v. 253, but : hole p. 217 
V. 394, p. 226 V. 769, and the rhyme : cul ful p. 225 v. 741 = 
cowl fuU,^ may be considered as establishing the value of long u as 
(uu) in opposition to the modem opinion that it is (au) or (ou). 

The spelling is generally good and consistent,* but it presents 
certain peculiarities. Thus « is always employed both for s and «A, 
and the rhyme, as already pointed out, ought to determine that (s) 
was the only soimd. Also g is used throughout, generally as pure 
5 with the guttural effect after vowels, as in : sigte p. 211, v. 107, 
rigten p. 211, v. 117, drigtin p. 211, v. 119, ^urg p. 211, v. 119, 
inog p. 211, V. 142. Sometimes the resolution into (j) or (i) seems 
indicated by a prefixed », as : leige^ p. 216, v. 359, maig p. 210, 
V. 80, p. 220, V. 516, p. 221, v. 548, but the ^ is then most generally 
omitted as in : mai p. 211, v. 129, mainles = without power, main 
force? p. 211, v. 128, dai p. 210, v. 63, but dei p. 215, v. 305, 
meiden p. 209, v. 37, shewing that «», ei were confused. Initially 
the ff was simply (j) to judge by: ging = yoimg, p. 213, v. 214, 
gu = you p. 244, v. 700, ge = she p. 214, v. 243, but it may have 
been (^h). After t it disappears altogether as: sti p. 213, v. 198. 
The aspirate h is treated very irregularly, being sometimes start- 
lingly inserted, as hac for ac p. 226, v. 792, and frequently omitted. 
After w it generally disappears, as : wit, wel = white, wheel, 
p. 225, V. 737. The form ivu for ivhu = Aw = how (supra p. 429, 
note 1,) is frequent, as p. 209, v. 36 and v. 55, but: hu p. 210, 
V. 56, in the next line. The pronunciation of eh seems intended 
for (tsh), and such apparent rhymes as : riche ilike = rich alike 
p. 222, V. 604, must be considered as assonances, unless we suppose 
-Hke to be an orthographical error for -liche. The use of % is 
general, but we have bicumeth p. 210, v. 91, unless it be a mis- 
print. After Sy ty d this ^ becomes ^, as in Ormin, the instances 
are collected by Matzner at v. 22. 

The diphthongs ai, ei appear to be (ai) by the cases already cited. 
Forbroiden p. 211, v. 124, seems to stand for forhrogden and should 
imply therefore oi = (oi), but it is uncertain, and similar oi diph- 
thongs are unknown, so that we cannot infer generally oi = (oi). 
In : newe p. 225, v. 724, spewed p. 211, v. 139, ^ewes p. 212, v. 
183, reufulike p 223, v. 652, we can hardly take eu for anything 
but (eu). In : taunede p. 226, v. 767, middle high German zounen 
to shew, (au) seems to be implied. 

^ Wor 80 he wune^ ^is panter, diversis pastus yenatibiis. The ags. 
he fede'8 him al mid o^er der, cufle (^If. gL 20), cugle (ii.), cuhle, 
of "So ^Q he wile he nime'S "Se cul eowl is remarkable for the early in- 
and fet him wel til he is fill. terchange of (f, gh) which has not 
srWhereso he dwelleth, this panther, descended. If ctd is to be thns inter- 
he feedeth him all with other deer preted, it has lost a final e. But is not 
(beasts), of those that he wil, he taketh rather etU the French word meaning 
the cowl (skin P) and feedeth him wel rump, the prime piece P 
til he is full. This is Matzner's inter- ' The handwriting of the MS. is 
pretation of cm/. The Latin has only : particularly beautiful, large, and careful. 
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* 

On the whole this poem, though presenting some peculiarities, folly 
confirms the conclusions derived from the two preceding old poems. 
In none of the others does the orthography seem so trustworthy. 

The Famxlt Peatek, Pateenostee, etc., vol. i, p. 22, mixes as- 
sonances with its rhymes freely, as : lif siche, hunden wndes ; king- 
dom don ; wndis bunde. Of these : lif siche = sickness, is useful in 
establishing the value of the long % as (ii) or (m). The u is consis- 
tently used as (uu), and ou in trom as (oou), once erroneous spelled 
true, but au is also used in sank, which, if correct, is an early and quite 
unusual transformation of suk. The rhyme to this word : bysuak 
seems to imply some error in the MS., which is here correctly tran- 
scribed. Another unusual form is: leyse for Use, and fleyes for 
flesh, compare supr^i p. 265, and infra p. 473, n. 4. Although Marie 
occurs folly in : Heil, Marie, fol of grace ! = (Hail Marii'e ful of 
graa'se !) it is abbreviated to Mari, in 

Moder of milce,^ and maidin Mari, (Moo'der of mils, and maidin Marii*, 

Help lis at ore hending, for yi merci. Help us at uur end'iq for dhii mersii*.) 

No doubt this was a very ancient occasional abbreviation of a 
name so common on the lips of all worshippers : thus in Germany 
(Maarii*) is folly as common as (Marii'e) in addressing persons of 
that name. See p. 446, Ex. 3. The aspirate comes in curiously in : 
hart = art, hus = us, as well as house, hending = ending, herde]7e 
= earthe, hure = our. The guttural is evidently expressed by eh 
in : j^ich,* halmichtende, licht, richt, which is very unusual. 

The Ceeed and Pateenostee, vol. i, p. 57, are not in the pure 
xmth century orthography. We have indeed : ure, wij^uten, but : 
Pounce (written Punce = Pontius, in the last example), ous, foule. 
This shews a period of transition, which will be especially noticed 
inHavelok, infra p. 471, occasioned by the growing use of u as (yy) 
or (ii, i, e), compare in the Creed : y-buriid, and in the Paternoster : 
als we forgivet uch 6\iii man. Other peculiarities here are : sshipper 
= schipper, ags. scyppan, create ; and : fleiss = fleisch,flesh ; steich 
= steg, ascended. The rhymes in the Paternoster are correct, 
except : don man. 

Another Ceeed, Pateenostee, Ave, etc., are given in vol. i, p. 
234, in which the u long is perfectiy preserved for (uu), and: 
biriedd, iche, are used. Pontius appears as Ponce, which compared 
with the first Punce, shews the use of o for short (u). The Pater- 
noster is chiefly in assonances, and we cannot feel sure that : deadd 
so^festheedd, l the next pmyer, is a rhyme or au assonance, that 
is, whether the first word is (deed) or (deeth), or (deead). The last 
little moral has some assonances : 

If man him bi^octe (If man -im bithokh'te, 

Inderlike and ofte In*erliik and oft'e, 

Wu arde is te fore Huu Hard is te foo*re 

Fro bedde te flore, Fro bed-e te floo-re, 

I This is the MS. reading, the compare 'jpeagh in a sermon of the 

printed text has milte, ags. miklse, see xiii th century, from MS. Trin. Coll. 

supra p. 429, note 1. Cam. B. 14, 62, in BeL Ant. i, 129, 

' Imperatiye of )eon to prosper, 1. 2 and 14. 
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Chap. V. 



Wn reufiil is te flitte Hun reu'M is te flit-e 

Fro flore te pitte, Fro floo're te jpit'e, 

Fro pitte to pine Fro pit*e te pu*ne, 

"Sat neure sal fine Dhat never shal fii-ne, 

I wene non sinne li wee'ne noon sin-e 

Sulde his herte winnen. Shuuld -is Hert win'en.) 

But we miglit suppose that (bithof'te) was already occasionally 
pronounced, as in the West of England (supra p. 212). The French 
Jiney finir, end, establishes the pronunciation oipine. Fore for fa/re 
is a North-countryism, and te for the usual to^ seems to indicate an 
indistinct utterance, perhaps (te). I have ventured to pronounce : 
sal, sulde, with (sh), but I do not feel quite certain, for reasons 
named above, p. 440. 

Immediately preceding this moral is the following in which : I 
ne, occurs in Mr. Wright's text, but : fne, in one word, occurs in 
the MS, just as in the old high German quoted by Graff, (supra 
p. 292, n. 2), and clearly shewing the (in*e) or (ii*ne) pronunciation. 

Wanne I ^enke binges IJre, (Whan i theqke thiq*es three, 

Ne mai hi neure bliSe ben ; Ne mai i never hliioh'e bee ; 

%e ton is dat I sal awei, ^ Dhet-oon is dhat i shal awai*, 

^e to^er is ine wot wilk dei Dhet-oodh-r is in-e wot whilk dai, 

^e l^ridde is mi moste kare, Dhe thrid'e, is mi most'e kaa*re, 

Ine wot wider I sal faren. In*e wot whidh-er i shal faa*re.) 

In this pronunciation I have taken some necessary liberties with 
the text, as the omission of an Infinitive n for the rhyme, rectifi- 
cation of the aspirate, w for «;A, dior^, etc. 

The three first Paternosters, Aves, and Credos, are here given for 
comparison with those of Dan Michel, supr^i p. 413. They have 
been read with the original MSS.,^ and are printed accordingly, 
with the exception of capitals, punctuation, undotted i, and long f. 
Titles, where wanting, are added for convenience. The pronun- 
ciation is adapted to a slightly amended text, as the manuscripts 
are often very faulty, but the different provincial characters are 
not disturbed. The whole writing and versification is very rude 
and uncouth. 



MS. Cotton Chop. 3. vi.fo, 201 «°. 
Bel, Ant. 1, 22. 

Pateb nosteb. 

Vre fadir ]7at hart in heuene, 
halged be jfi name with giftis senene 

samin cume ]>i kingdom, 

yi wille in her]7et als in henene be don, 

yre bred ]>at lastes ai 

gyue it hus bis hilke dai, 

and vre misaedis ^n forgyue hus, 

als we forgyue ]>ami ]>at misdon hus, 

and leod ns in tol na fandinge, 

hot frels us fra alle iuele ])ing. 

Amen« 

^ The printed text of the Jieliquice 
AntiquoR was first read by me with the 
MSS., and the proofe of these pages 



Conjectured Pronunciation, 

Faa'ter nos'ter. 

Uu're faa'der dhat art in Hevene, 
Hal'ghed bee dhi naa'me with gifb'is 

sevene, 
Saa'min kuu'me dhi kiq'doom*. 
Dhi wil in erth, als in hevne be don. 
IJu're breed, dhat last*es ai, 
Giiv it us, dhis ilk*e dai, 
And uu're misdeed'is dhuu for^ve us 
Als wee forgiive dhaim dhat miis'doon* 
And leed us in til naa fan*diq*e, [us. 
But freels us fra al iivle thiq-e. 

Aa'men. 

were again compared with the originals 
by Mr. Brock. 
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Sal Marie, fal of grace, 
be lanird Jiioh ]>e in heuirilk plane, 
bliaeed be J>u msng die wimnieni, 
and bliacoa be ye bloiine oC yi wambe. 
Amoo. 

Si tnie in God, feder hal-miuht- 

. tende,}>ab makede heaea and heide]>e, 

I and in Ihesno Eiist, is ane lepi sune, 

I liiire laaerd, bat was bigotia uf ye 

, hali gast, and bora of pe maindon 

Haiie, piiid undoc Ponce PiUte, 

f ftlten^d to ]ie rode, ded and dnlann, 

I Hdht in til helle, >e jiride dai np 

I m Crs dede to line, etee:!i in til 

, sitis on is fadlr richt 

liand, &dir al-waldand, be pen 

■al dime M demo ye qnike an 

Jie dede. Hjr troae hj- Jieli 

gaat, and heljr kirke, >e samninge 

of halghes, for^&es of sinnes, vp- 

lisigen of flejes, and life wi^-hutm 

liend. Amem. 



Hail, Matii'e, fol of graa'ae, [plaa'Be 
DliD lua-vird IhLth dhc in evTilk 
Blised be dhuu m&q al'e wim'en' 
And blised he dbe Moam- of dhi 
warab. Au'mcii'. 

Krae-do 
li troou-e in God, faader alniiiht"- 
end'e, dhat maa'kede neTenandertheiand 
in Dzhee'eus Xrist, His aa'ncleep'i aoo'ne, 
nn'ro larerd, dbnt iras bigoton of dhe 
Hnali Qaasti and boni of dhe Msi'den 
Mariie, pii'ned under Pnnse Pilaat-e, 
featened to dhe roo'de, ded and dldr'en, 
li^ht in til iiel'e. dhe tlirid'e dai ap- 
Toas' &a deed-e to lii've, stee^h in til 
vevene, sit-ea on sia &a-der rLtht 
nand, taa-der al'vald-and-, uee dben 
ahal knu-ine to deo'me dbe kicik'e and 
dbe deed's. li trou-e [in] dbe Haa-li 
Gasst, and haa'li Eirk'e, dbe aam-niq-e 
of nral'ghes, forgif-nes of sin-es, op-- 
rii'si^hen of Qaiab, and lii'Fe withnnten 



Burl. MS. 3721, . 



I. 44. Set. Ant. 1, 67. Camden' > 
, rn Anolico P b 



Patsb 

Tre &der in heaene ricbe, 
bi name be baliid ener ilicbe 
bu bringe vs Co yi michil blisce, 
pi wille to wirrhe fa vs wiaae, 
AIb hit is in henene i-do 
Eoer in ear)ie bra hit al ao, 
^at boli bred yai lestef ay 

SI send bit ooa yii ilke day, 
OT^ae ons alle J'at we hani}' doi 
Ms ne forginet neb o]>ic man 
Ke lele n falle in no fondinge, 
Ak wulde mho ya foule )>inge. 

Cbeho 

Z bilene in God fadir almichty, 
nhipper of henene and of eor be, : ' 
ij) Iheffas Crista bis oolepi aone, 

e lonerd, yeX is iuange yaxeh ye 



TTu're faa'der in hevne riitsb'e, 
Dhi nnatnc be nal-jed ever iliitab'e 
Dhnn briq ua too dhe mltshel blis-e, 
Dhi wil-e to mrteh'B dhnn us wis-e, 
Ala ait is in bev'n- idoo- 
Eyer in ertb-e ben it al'soo-, 
Dhat Hoo'li bred dbat lestetb ai 
Dbnn send Hit ns dhia ilk'e dai, 
FoTg:iiT* ns al dbat wee iiartb doon, 
Ala woe forgivoth eech oother man, 
'Sea loot ua M in noo iun-diq'e, 
Ak ahild ua froo dl ' ' ' ' 



im-dio'e, 
iQ'lo thiq'e. 



e-do 



li bileev in God, iiut'der al'mLtbt'i, 

abip-er of Hei-ene and of ertb-e, and 

in Dzbee'sna Eiist, hIs oon'leepi sootie, 

_. , , „ , J. nuTo loverd, dhat is ifeq'e thurkh the 

holy goat, bore of Marie Mayden, Eoo'li Goost, booTen of Mariie maiden. 

)iolede pine ynder Ponoce Filat, tboo'Iede pii-ne DU'der Pou'se Pilaat-, 

E'loht on Tode tie, ded and yburiid, piiht on Che Too'de tree, deed and iberied, 
cbt in to belle, be Jiriddo day fram iLtbt into nel'e, dhe thrid'e dai from 



dnde to dame j>e quikke dben-e 



gcit, al holy chiiehe, 



1 ye holy and dhe deed-e. li bileev'o i 
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Arund. MS. 292, fol, 3. RelAnU 1, 234. 

PaTEB N08TBB. 

Fader ure "Satt art in heuene blisse 
"Sin hege name itt wur^e bliscedd, 
Comen itt mote iSi king dom, 
"Sin hali wil it be al don 
In heuene and in ei^e all so, 
So itt sail ben ful wel ic tro ; 
^if us alle one "Sis dai 
Vre bred of iche dai 
And forffiue us ure sinne 
Als we don ure wi'Serwinnes ; 
Leet us noct in fondinge falle, 
Ooc fro iuel 1$u sild us alle. 

Amen. 

AuE Mabia 

Marie ful off grace, weel de be, 
Godd of heuene be vn^ "Se, 
Oure alle wimmen bliscedd tu be. 
So be ^e bem datt is boren of %q. 

Credo in Detjm 

I leue in Godd al-micten fader, 
"Satt heuene and er^e made to gar ; 
And in Ihesu Crist his leue sun, 
Vre onelic louerd, ik him mune, 
"Satt of de holigost bikennedd was, 
Of Marie 1$e maiden boren he was, 
Pinedd under Ponce Pilate, 
On rode nailedd for mannes sake ; 
^211 Toledo he deadd widuten wold, 
And biriedd was in de roche cold, 
Dun til helle licten he gan, 
^e l^ridde dai off deadd atkam. 
To heuene he steg in ure manliche, 
^ar sittel^ he in mjs faderes riche, 

domes dai sal he cumen agen, 
To demen dede and lines men : 

1 leue on %e hali gast, 
al holi chirche stedefast 
Men off alle holi kinne. 
And forgiuenesse of mannes sinne, 
Vprisinge of alle men, 
And echo lif I leue. Amen. 



Camden* 8 Remaines p. 24. 
Paa'ter nos'ter. 

Faa*der uu*re dhat art in Hevne blis'e 
Dhiin Hekh*e naam it wurdh'e bHs*ed, 
Kuu-men it moo-te dhii kiq*doom* 
Dhiin Haa-li wil it bee al doon 
In Heven and in erth al soo, 
So it shal been ful wel ik troo, 
Gif us al'e on ' dhis dai 
Uu're bred of iitsh-e day 
And forgiv us uutc sin*e 
Als wee doon uure wiidh-erwiu'es ; 
Leet us nokht in fon'diq'e fal-e, 
Ook fro ii'vl dhuu shild us al*e. 

Aa-men*. 

A a* V e 

Marii'e M of graa'se, wel de* be, 
God of Hevne bee with dhee, 
Ot*r- al*e wim*en blist tu' bee. 
So bee dhe bem dat-s* bom of dhe. 

K r e e* d 
li leey in God al'miA-ht*en Faa'der, 
Dhat Hey*n-and erthe maad togaa'der ; 
And in Dzhee'sus Ejist, His lee've suune, 
Uur oo'neliik loyerd, ik nim muu*ne, 
Dhat of dhe Hoo'li Goost biken*ed was, 
Of Marii'e dhe mai'den boom ne was, 
Pii'ned un*der Puns*e Pilaa-te, 
On roo'de nail'ed for mau'es saa*ke. 
Dhar dhoold -e death withuu'ten woold, 
And ber'ied was in dhe rotsh'e koold, 
Dunn til nel'e liArht'en ne gaan, 
Dhe thrid-e dai of death atkaam*. 
To Hcyn -e stee^h in uur man lii'tshe, 
Dhar sit*eth -e in -is faa-dres rii'tshe, 
doo'mes dai shal -e kuu-men agen* 
To dee'men deed and lii'ves men. 
li leeye on dhe Haa*li Gaast, 
Al-HOO'li tshirtsh'e stecdefast, 
Men of al'e hoo -li kin'e. 
And forgiy-nes* of man*es siu'e, 
TJp'riis'iq: of ale men, 
And ee'tsne liif ii leey. Aa*men*. 



The short Peoveebial Veeses, vol. ii, p. 14, are taken from the 
margin of the Cott. MS. Cleop. C. vi, fo. 21, where they are in a 
different hand from the text and are probably much later, though, 
as Mr. "Wright observes, "in a hand of the thirteenth century." 
They contain some peculiarities as : Jeise midoutin lesing, for : 'j^ese 



^ This line is probably corrapt. The 
hiatus (al'e on), is unlikely, but to 
read : (Gif us aloo*ne . . . dhis dai), 
would be deficient unless we inserted 
(nun) or some such word, after (aloo'ne^, 
meaning: ^ye us alone [now] this 
day. The rh3rme is, howeyer, so rough, 
tiiat criticism is out of the question. 



2 (De) for (dhe) after (wel); (tu) 
for (dhu) after (blist^ which must be 
taken as a monosyllaDle, this change 
of (dhu) into (tu) shewing that the 
preceding letter was yoiceless, that is 
(t) not (a), as ]7U would haye otherwise 
been (du\ compare the first case, and 
also (dat; for (dhat) after (bem). 
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siJTiten lesing =: these witliont lying. This form ^ehe is not named 
by StTatmann, and is perhaps an indiTiduality. The mi in : midoutin 
Btamtcndc, belong to the transition period, ahcwn distinctly by : 
" that tu, and tou," both of which = J?«, in two following linoa. 
The form tela, piinted jelu, for ■^elu = yellow, is peculiur, ae 
' Bhewing the complete pasaage of 5 into i. 

In vol. i, p. 89, there ia a Hnm to the VrEoiN, and another on 

I p, 102,' preceded by a curious parabolal poem, beginning : '' Somer 

'i comen and winter' gon," not entirely legible, all taken from 

I MS. Egertou 613, to. 1 and 2. The first and last are in the same 

I Itand, the second in a different hand, but they all belong to the 

I trBDBition period ; thus on p. 89 we have : thou, our, flour, ous 

I (twice), foule ; but also ; hat = out, thu (3 times) ; abo : put =: 

pit, Bhewing the (y) or (i, e) sound of u. The last has : fonles = 

lowls, witoute = without, oua = ua, but generally keeps the u 

I pure. And the second prayer p. 102, while it hasr thu (16 times), 

I flUT, withuten, oreisun, tunge, has also : out, foul ; and : amine 

I fS times) = sin. It ia curious to note also : ic chabbe, and ieh 

ehabbe, for ich habbe, implying probably the running on of the 

'words thas ; (i,tshab'e). The orthography : flehs, for : flesh, is 

perhaps to be compared with : ihc, for : ich, in the preceding line. 

The other poems in the Reliquim Antigua, belonging either to 

\ the transition or later periods, do not call for any further remark. 

The first seven pieces in the Earlg English Paemf taken from 

Harl. MS. 913, are all assigned to a date prior to 1300, but like 

the fifteen pieces which follow from Harl. MS. 2277 and ascribed 

to 1303-10, they belong to the transition period with respect to 

w and v. 

In the Sasmdit pp. 1-7, the transition period is marked by : ous 1 

(the figures refer to the stanzas), nou 2a, mouji 4, aboute 4, Jiou 5, 

' wijoute 7, etc. ; against : lu'e 1, us 3, sohuldros 5, Inso = louse 5, 

I Triljoute prut* = proud 6 (the adjective always end in t ; prude 10, 

pnde 12, is the subatantive in which u ^= »',) acuntis 24, lude 1= 

I hMdly 31, ^ur 41, etc. The u for t is common, as munde kundo =: 

'tdktnd 26, ihuddid 11. The palataHsed guttural usually sinks 

into t, as : acij' 3, mei 8, dai 18, ei hei = ei/e high 22, etc. ; but } 

letimea remains, as : heij 53, 56, nejbor 9 ; ]^ij = though 27. 

' "We find also f fieisse meisse = jleih mats 6 (see infra p. 473, n. 4), 

hir hirist =i h»rr, heareat 33, file = vUe 3, drit = rfiVf 7, dritte = 

dirt 10, iho I3,mov = mow 14,nov ^now 31, vei^g ^ farthing 

24, wl ^ toiU 31, angles ^ angei-e 33, woni = to dwell 51, and 

1 ttkeae infinitives in t, usually accented, occur as will be presently 

a, in other parts of the same MS. There is an assonance : sprede 

wrekke 30, and : virst best 57 may probably be : ^list = thirst 

best, a rhyme of i, «, but the rhymes in general are not remarkable. 

The final e seems simply disregarded in rhyme and metre, but the 

metre is so hummocky that it is difficult to make anything of it. 
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Take for example the last stanza, p. 7, which may perhaps be read 

as marked : 

Alle ]>at be]? icommin here (Al dhat beeth ikmn'en Heer 

fort to hire 'pis sarmim For to Hii-re dMs sarmuTin*, 

loke ]>at }e nab no were Look-e dhat je n-ab no weer*e. 

for seue jer je habbi]? to pardonn. For sev jeer je Habth pardunn :) 

The whole MS. seems marked by provincialisms, which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand. The first stanza of the xv. Signa 
ANTE judicium:, p. 7, is in the same style, and was probably due to 
the same author : 

pe grace of ih^su fxdle of mi}te (Dhe graas of Dzbee-su ful of mikht 

)?roj prier of ure swete leue^ Tbrukh prii'er of uur sweet levdii* 

mote amang vs nuj^e alijte Moot amaq- us nuudh alikht 

And euer vs }em and sani. And ever ns jeem and saavii*) 

Such attempts, however, to give pronunciation, must be viewed 

with indulgence, they are necessarily very hazardous. In this 

piece : ysaie profecie 9, must have the vowels in at divided, y-sa-i-e. 

The final e in mercie 25 is idle, added on to rhyme with crie in the 

same stanza, where it was probably not pronounced, as we have : 

of ih^su crist merci to cri 80, and 

]>e. xii. dai J^e fiire. elemens snl cri 

al in one hei} steuene 

merci ibesu fi} mari 

as ]70u ert god and king of heuene, 177 

which gives us another example of Mari, see supr^ p. 441, and 
similarly : to cri, merci 137. Remarkable forms ; dotus angus = 
doubtful anguish 1 13, probably = (duutus* aqgus*) with a I^orman 
u = (u), fisses =^ fishes 121, euch uerisse watir = each fresh water 
125, skeis = skies 133, where I suspect an accidental transposition 
of ei for ie, as the form is otherwise incomprehensible, fentis = 
fiends 161, fore = four 169, 177, wolny nulni = wullen-hi ne- 
wullen-hif = will they nHll they 173, maugrei = maugre 173, pro- 
bably a Norman form. 

The Fall aio) Passion, p. 12, has the rhyme : frute dute == 
fruit doubt 23 (line) which is decidedly favourable to the English 
pronunciation of Norman u at that time as (uu) see p. 424, note 3. 
Remarkable forms : maistre = mastery 21, maistri = mystery 50, 
sso = sJie 52, p = she 79, flees, = flesh 49, as he is manhed siwed 
97, hou hi lord ssold siu ]7e 105. The following infinitives in -»* 
occur : suffii = to suffer 66, honuri = to honour 72, bin = to bury 
74, 76 ; and : sauid isinid 43, being accented on the last syllable 
imply the same form. The same accent occurs in the rhyme : 
ipinsed sufficed 89, siwed suffiid 97. The rhyme : alowe two 79, 
seems to be an error. 

The Ten Commandments, p. 15, has also: honuri wor]7i =^ to 
honour, to worship 17, and the assonance : iwisse limmes 5. The 
Feagment on the Seven Sins, p. 17, has also : clansi = cleanse im- 
perative st. 5, herrid = horrid, st. 10, nemeni = to name st. 10, 
woni = to dwell v. 9, prute shrute '= proud shroud v. 10, fleis = 
flesh y. 12, ]7er is mani man bi pei^te (= bipeached, deceived ?), so J^e 



I, Ho. 3. 
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fend him hauijj iteijte {= taught?') 22, snateni = to sustain 58. 
Cbbist on the Caoes p. 20, has : be\roade wnAe — wounded uiovnd 
V, 3, fote blode 11, aagnia 14, gredind deiend -25, atrang bond 26, 
The Ebthb beginsinq Pbagment p. 21, ia only remarkable for 
making in me onsvei io inne, but as the triuk of beginning a line 
. "witii the last word of the preceding line ia not carried out oon- 
fflstently, this asaonance may have no special meaning. The whole 

imination does not lead to much. The orthography ia so singular 

i 80 irregular, we might almost say so ignorant, and the dmlect 
BO peculiar, that it ia of very little aasiatance. !No general result 
coi^d be deduced. The rhymes are not certain enough to be of 
nnuch value, and are generally the veriest doggrel conceivable, 
whOe the metre is nowhere. In the parts from Harl. MS. 2277, 
■we may notice the false rhymes : poynte que3Tite p. 66, v. 5, 
(unless indeed ^oy»(tf is to be Normanized into pej/nte), britaigne fawe 

68, T. 85, againat : britaigne fayne p. 69, v. 13JS, and the aaao- 

ice: makede glade p. 108, v. 35. The form sede for eeide is 
(bund in: rede sede p. 66, v. 28 ; p. 68, v. 99, sede mede p. 72, 
T. 56, dedo sede p. 74, v. 48. See infrk, p. 484. But aeide also 
occurs, p. 72, v. 58, v. 60, etc., being the regular form. 

In an extract from Cott. MS. Yesp. D. IX,, (which being of the 
1 JTth century, doea not properly belong to this place), Wht I 
I tus'r sz A MUN, p. 138, we find ; wept few accept tkefu trew ob- 

vauncenew variaunce p. 139, v. 40, but ife«M may not have been 
intended to rhyme with/ew trew m«p, because we find a line ending 
with this name thrown in without a rhyme on the next page 140, 

88, kyn necessite wyn me omnipotent I/iesu present ys thys, etc. 
In p. 140, V. 100, we find: 

To tlia foe comfort I mate my snle 
To have that ioj that Uatytli« sy. 
For iter louc that bare that frate 
Swcte ihcsu miserere mei. 
giving the rhyme ; ay mei, the last word being Latin : This may 
be compared with ; Sinay day, in Chaucer, suprEt p, 264, and Dr. 
Gill8(eei)p. 114. 

In the PiiUtieal Songs Mr. Wright has collected a. number of short 
poema in Latin, Konnan French, and English, referring to the sm th 
or beginning of the xiv th century. Unfortunately moat of the 
English songs, as : the Song against the King of Almaigne p. 69, 
Song of the HusbandmaJi p. 149, Song against the Pride of the 
Ladies p. 153, Satyre on the Consiatory Courts p. 156, Song of the 
neraish Insurrection p. 187, Execution of Sir Simon Fraser p. 212, 
Song against the Rotinucs of Great People p. 237, Elegy on the 
Death of Edward I, p. 246, are from Harl. MS. 2253, which has 
adopted the full sivth century orthography, so that they are of 
' little use here. The principal points are the assonances : lonke 
Bonge wlonke thonie p. 156, and longe londe p. 193. There are 
numerous inatuuces of u = (i, e), as : hude prude p. 150, atume 
hume p. 150, wunne snnne p. 153, prude shrude hude p. 153, 
prude diede p. 190. The apparent rhyme : ded eayda p. 246, 
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is probably no rhyme at all, but the nature of the stanza is broken 
and the first and third lines do not rhyme, which is precisely what 
we find in the next stanza but one, p. 247, where otherwise : 
Bunne Edward, would form a rhyme ! Still, as we have just seen, 
the form sede also occurs, and may here be meant (p. 447). Ded 
gret redde p. 248 must be regarded throughout as an assonance. 
In : chivalrie deye hey^e crie p. 249, the second and third words 
should have been written : dye hye, as often in Chaucer. 

Of all the Political Songs the only two which exhibit almost pre- 
cisely the orthography of the xni th century, are those from the 
Harl. MS. 913, viz. The Song op the Times, p. 195, and the Song op 
Neqo, p. 210. The last raises no new points, and may be passed 
over. The first exhibits 88 for 8ch in : ssold p. 197, also written 
8chold in the same page, ssal pp. 201, 203, 204, ssul pp. 202, 205, 
precisely as in the Ayenhitef supra p. 409. There are some little 
slips as: feloni = felonie p. 197, line 13, amy lie, ami mei both 
on p. 200, where mei is an error for nie. The first will not rhyme 
unless we read : li\ which is unusual, but the final e*8 are lax in 
this song. The use of hot = boy, in : tel me, boi, what hast 
ido ? p. 199, 1. 5 is noteworthy. The curious word t-ptU, in the 
Prisoner's Prayer, v. 25, (supra p. 429, note 1), is well illustrated 
by the passages 



And so men didde that sell asse, 
That trepasid no}t, no did not gilte, 

"With ham oothe iwreiid was, 
And in the ditement was ipilt. p. 198. 

Godis grame most hi hare 
That in the curte the so pilt ! 



When hit is so, ich vonchsave, 
Ic forgive the this gilte. p. 199. 

Ic am iwreiid, Sire, to the, 
For that ilk gilt ; 

Sire, ichul sker me, 
I ne jef ham dint no pilt. p. 200. 



The Auchinleck ^ MS. in the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, has 
not thoroughly adopted the xiv th century orthography,* and as it 
belongs to the very beginning of the xivth century^ has a claim to 



1 "In the year 1604, the barony or 
manour of Auchinleck (pronounced 
AjffUck) in Ayrshire, which belonged to 
a family of the same name with the 
lands, haring fallen to the crown by 
forfeiture, James the Fourth, King of 
Scotland, wanted it to Thomas Bos- 
well." — fioswell's Life of Johnson, 
anno 1776. "The pronunciation of 
Affleck for Auchinleck^ was formerly 
common, but is fast disappearing, and 
is now confined, I should say, to the 
lower classes of the parish and neigh- 
bourhood." Private letter from Mr. 
Halkett, Librarian of the Advocates' 
Library, Edinburgh, 18 Jan. 1869. 

* Nuf Am, occur occasionally, but 
rarely. Nu occurs once in the piece 
immediately cited, nu and hu several 
times in the second ^iece, which, though 
last in the MS., is said to be in an 
older hand. I have not noticed any 



such forms in Sir Tristrem, the 37th 
piece. 

' An "Account of the Auchinleck 
MS. Advocates' Library (W. 4, 1,) and 
a catalogue of its contents," forms the 
fourth appendix to the introduction to 
Sir "Walter Scott's edition of Sir IVis- 
trem^ to which a facsimile of the first 
two stanzas of that poem are prefixed 
It is a quarto of 334 leaves, containing 
44 pieces of poetry, on parchment, " in 
a distinct and beautiful hand, which 
the most able antiquaries are inclined 
to refer to the earlier part of the xiv th 
century. The pages are divided into 
two columns, unless where the verses, 
being Alexandrine, occupy the whole 
breadth of the quarto. In two or three 
instances there occurs a variation in 
the handwriting ; but as the poems re- 
gularly follow each other, there is no 
reason to believe that such alterations 
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be considered here. There are two estraotB from it, On the King's 
Breaking his Confirmation of Magna Charta, p. 253 (MS. No. 21), 
and tho Evil Timea of Edward II. p. 323 (MS. No. 44). The 
Beoond only offers the carious orthography: muis huis, p. 326, 
foT: moiis houB, and the aasonance: hundred wonder p. 344. 
Bnt the first is very singular. The second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth sttmzaa, containing the sayings of the " iiij. wise men " 
have a peculiar arrangement of rhymes, differing from the rest of 
the poem, which may be symbolised tlms, like letters shewing 
rhymes: aa b ce 6 ddi eee. The last fiyo stanzas stand thus: 
aa b ec h. None of these lines present any difficulty or novelty. 
The following is the first stanza, which Wright prints in divided 
lines, but which in the MS. itself runs across tho page, although the 
pages of the MS. are usually divided bAa two columns, indicating, 
apparently, that the transcriber considered the final rhymes only as 
pointing out tho divisions. 

Len ptiet fere et defers ceo fait il tr«p looont 

It Dis noujicr wgI ne fkire ysrSoK engelond is shent 

Hoftre pnuce de engletoro par le (WMfail de aa gent 

At neftmirtftEr after fe feire roaden a grrt porlemeirt 

la chartre fet de ejre ieo lewteCnV et bien le erey 

It was hoide to neih ^e fire and is molten t\ awey 

Ore SB eaj me^ qH« dire tout i va alnpoky, 

hnndied. chapttlc. conrt an ehire al hit go)) a deoel irey * 

dee Tilneagea ae latere ore efcotez vn eanaonn 

(If;.:; ~.= — „_ i.... >-" — — e mhi ongelonde is Tironbt adoun ' 

edited and printed priTatel; by David 
Laing, Esq., and W. B. D. Tumbiill, 
Esq., undfr tho title of ' Owain Miles, 
and other Inedited Fragments of An- 
cient English Poetry. 8yo. Edinbnrgh, 
1837.' " The present topv follows a 
carelul transcript obligingly made for 
me by Mr. Halkett, t^e Librariao of the 
Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, nho 
says: "In Owsin MiUt the editors 
have divided each line into tiro ; in mj 
transcript yon have them as they vere 
originally written. There are no points 
except a dot after the vord hundred, 
and another after the word ohapitle ; I 
B-m not sure whether they have been 

Sit there by design or by accident" 
n examining the orthography of flis 
two pieces m this M9. given by 
Wright, and of Sir Tristrem us edited 
by Bcott^ we find it vory irregular with 
respect to final >, in which it agrees 
with the MS. of Hampolo (p, 410). 
SiBularly, in the poems of the "de^, 
rick, blynd," monk John Aadelay of 
Haughmond, four miles from Shrews- 
bury, written 1426, necessarily (rom 
dictation and of course onrevised I^ 
the author (edited &om MS. Bodl. MS, 
for the Peroy Society, hy J. 0. Halli- 



le latere ore 
Of iiij. wise men fnf fer wei 

indiwte an earlier or later date than 
mBy bs reasonably ascribed to the rest 
of the work ; although the satire 
■gainst Simonie, No. 44, aeenia rather 
in an older band than the others, and 
Bkj be sn exception to the general 
nls. The MS. was presented to the 
Faculty of Advocates, in 1744, by 
Alexander Buswcll. of Auehinleck, a 
Lord of Session, by tbe title of Lord 
Auehinleck, and father of the late 
James Boswell, Esq., the biographer of 
Dr. Johnson. Of its former history 
nothing is known. Many circum- 
stances lead us to conclude that the 
MS, has been written in an Anglo- 
Norman Cuavent. That it has been 
compiled in England there can be but 
Uttle doubt. Every poom which has a 
nrticutar local rcferenco, conaems 
Bouth Britain alone .... On the othor 
hand, not a word is to be found in tho 
GoUection relating particularly to Scot- 
tish affairs." 

' Compars "And lete me slepe, a 
twenW devel way !"— Cant. Tales 3713. 

' Tbs passage as we learn by Mr. 
Wright's note on p. 336, was trans- 
fened tfl his pnges from: "an in- 
tveBdng little volume of early poetry, 
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Chap. V. 



Now if we adopted Mr. Wright's arrangement in half lines 
we should be led to suppose that the rhymes were intended 
to be arranged thus: ah ah ah ah ed ed ed cd ef ef, 
and thus make : defere faire Engletere feire, rhyme together. But 
the first and third words probably ended in (-ee're) and our pre- 
yious investigations lead us to consider that the second and fourth 
ended in (ai-re).* We have not hitherto found a single instance in 
any good xiv th century MS. of e rhyming with ay or ey.^ The few 



well, 1844), the final e has ftpPft- 
rently no phonetic meaning at all. The 
whole character of the spelling of Sir 
Tristrem (MS. No. 37) is northern. 
In the present short extract we haye 
both Engelond and Engelonde in the 
nominative; in the second line faire 
should be fair (p. 383), and then of 
course feire must be /nr* if it is in- 
tended to rhyme, madm a gret parle^ 
mmtf seems an error for, made a grete 
parlement ; Wr^ht reads made a gret, 

^ A Somersetshire farming man once 
asked me if I had seen the (ship) on 
the (&ir), which sounded remarkably 
like a ship on fire^ but merely meant 
the sheep in the fair from which I was 
wfdking. This is therefore an existent 
(fiGur) pronunciation of the Norman 
(feircL) 

* Tnis rhyming of ey with «, must 
be distinguisned from the double forms 
0y, e^ in certain words which occurs in 
a few instances, see supr^ p. 265, and 
compare the double forms ey^ i , pp. 
284-286. The apparent rhyme : ded, 
sayde, p. 448, we have seen may not 
have been meant for a rhyme at aU. 
Since the text was in type my atten- 
tion has been directed to some apparent 
rhymes of ay, e in the poems of Aude- 
lay referred to in the last note but one. 
It will be advisable to consider these 
rhymes in this place. We must re- 
member that the poet was both blind 
mnd deaff and had an illiterate aeribe. 
These tluree points are well proved by 
the notice (p. vi., Halliwell's edition, 
to the pages of which all references 
will be made) : ** iste liber ftiit compo- 
situs per Jonannem Awdelay, capella- 
num, qui fuit aeeua et aurdtts, in sua 
Tisitacione, ad honorem Domini nostri 
Jhesu Christi, et ad exemplum aUomm, 
in monasterio de Ha^on, anno Domini 
millesimo cccc."*® vicessimo vi.to cujus 
anime propicietur Deus.** The aeeua for 
eeeua, or as we now write ccecua, shews 
the trustworthiness of the scribe. The 
English part is fiill of the grossest or- 



thographical eccentricities and incon- 
sistencies, and was probably written by 
an ignorant brother, whose labours the 
author was unable to revise either by 
eye or ear. Under the^e circumstances 
we should rather be surprised at the 
reg^ularity of the rhymes than at the 
occasional utter forgetfiilness of rhyme, 
as: law withdrawe dais p. 22, (but 
perhaps daufea should be read, see supril 
p. 37 1» Ex. b,), leudmen corexeon 
relegyon p. 24, Christ charyte p. 26, 
to therfro more p. 40, worlde Lorae re- 
warde p. 40, reprevyd dispilid p. 60 (both 
accented on the penultim),Iiorde worlde 
p. 60, Judas cos = kiaa p. 60, Lord 
soffyrd p. 61, thorst last p. 64, opus 
masse p. 73, on-morwe undome p. 75, 
dimes masse p. 76, dynt stont p. 78, 
masse worse p. 79, prayere honoure 
p. 79* It is evident from these ex- 
amples that we must not press Audelay's 
dogerel rhymes too closely, and cer- 
tauly not draw any inference from a 
few isolated examples. There can be 
no doubt, however, that he did not dis- 
tinguish short f and short e, and there 
seems little doubt that he confused long 
f and long e also. Every page offers 
examples of the first, and the rhyme in 
-e, -I, -y, 'ge is the commonest he has. 
The words, die, high, eye, were to 
him dye, hye, ye the last was even 
written -e, Q). x), and the two former 
constantly rnyme -*. Mr. Halliwell 
says (p. xi) tiiat in Shropshire ** i is 
sml turned into e, which may be re- 
garded one of Audelay's dialectical 
peculiarities, especially in the prefixes 
to the verbs.'' Another peculiarity, of 
the scribe at any rate, is to consider oi 
and f as identical, at least in some 
words. We have already cited diapilid 
= despoiled, p. 60, and we have dyatry 
p. 20 out dyatroy p. 33, foyre=^e, p, 
48, rhyming to were. Another singular 
rhyme, if any weight is to be attached 
to it is : hyng drynke p. 61, see supr^ 
p. 192. The word croa has various 
rhymes : was, losse p. 61, choys p. 8, 
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earlier cases which appear to exiBt in Havelok, etc., will hereafter be 
shewn to have prohably arisen from errors (p. 473). Could we then 
one would himtala to coasider a 



WBre it evidently stands f 
TrMcli IB used p. B* to rhyme with 
veyat. This preliminiuy eiarainatioa 
will enable tls to appreciate the exam- 
ples of oy which apparently rhyme 
with I. la the fiiat place, although 
-e, is the commonest rhyme sound 
thronghoat the posms, and -ay is alao 
freqaeat, the inBtancfla in which -/ry 



i with - 



The 



fcfiowing are all that I have i 
thwraghout the eitracts edited by Mr. 
HalliwelL In the poem on Rcntr VI, 
p. fiii, there are 16 lines which should 
ihyme in ay, but ia ooe case the word 
ie emlre, the rhymes heing : verity day 
play away fray day way day aray day 
ouitlie Fryday may betray pray Awd- 
lay. The rnym eater was evidently 
hard Qp, or he would not havo ased 
dag &ve times, and if his ny had really 
rhymed to Ms commoa e, he would 
certainly haveiatrodnced it many times. 
The single balance might be a caae of 
carelessnesa, which the blind and deaf 
man failed to diseovei and correct. 
Bnt coHiitrf/ is one of those words which 
had a double orthography : cnntro 
eantrey, correqionding to two forma 
in the Norman, which genomted two 
pronaadationB i> (-i -e) in xvil th 
eentarv (supri p. lis), and hence pro- 
bably had two Bonnda (-ee, -ai) in the 
uvth century at least. To this list 
belong; country, valley, joarney, livery, 
moat probably. Hence the error may 
be merely scribal, amlre for eunlrtf/. 
Oumpata, which at firat sight seema to 
rhyme with my, p. 16, is apparently s 
Rimple mistake, and the line containing 
it, which is Dnnecaasary to the sense, 
shonld he eipunged. It occurs among 
a set of TS Btanias of 13 lines each, 
having the complicated rhyme system 
atahbelicdettd. In this pai- 
ticalar piece the rhyming words are : 
aidryt say epocryte pay day eoapatu 
Oiene say lene myndo by truly campnny 
oakyade. That ia, this one stanza has 
14 hues; and the line which is suhver- 
rive of the whole rhyme flysCem, is this 
very one which ends in conipane. 
Dugie be may p. 44 is also a mere 

last lund, corresponding to the e e « 
portion, and on the eame page, in the 
next preceding stsnza, in the aamepor- 
tiDn,wefind: levekaow lane, which no 



rhyme. To the same category I relegate 
the example in the same place of the 
next stanza : sayne eyae sene p. 4fi, 
where me =ieen is the iuBnitive mood 
of i«^ y-seyne hene p. 6B =i-aeeabmn, 
are past partici pies, and the spelling 
of tho Gist word ia erroneous, bat we 
have a aimilar farm in Chaucer. Bupr4 
p. 265. Bred betrayed p. 70, I oW 
with : wa^ aleat p. 47, as mere helpless 
rhymes ; if the one could prove tlet 
«y = (ee), the other would prove 
ay = (ao), for the rhyme ; face als« p. 
60, would establish Ionga = (aa). In 
oownaele asayle batayle p. viii, the first 
word should have its usual form rmua- 
siyt. In erne = modem Bin p. 12, 37 
and oHen, tho « is correct, the modem 
apellingia wrong, the origin being Fr. 
timsT = lestimare. The above are ab- 
solutely all the cases obaerved, and the 
impression produced on myself by the 
eiaminatioa of these rhymes, is, that 
Audelay pronounced ay, e, differehtly, 
and that the concluaiona deduced from 
other sources apply to these cases also, 
viz : ay ■= (ai), e = (e). Nevertheleea 
there are at leaat two MSS. and there 
may be more, which certainly confuse 
ey, ay with e, both ia spelling and 
sound. The most striking of these in 
the Lincoln's Inn MS. ISD, from which 
Weber has printed the greater part of 
King Aiisaunder (in vol. I of ItUtrical 
Homaaces of the xni th, kiv th aad 
XV th centaries, published fromAneieat 
Manufloripls, with an introduction, 
notes, and a glossary, by Henry Weher, 
Eacj. , Edinburgh, lB10,3vols.,8vo.), aad 
which niust be carefaily distinguished 
from the Bodl. MS. Land, I, 74, from 
which he has taken v. 4772 — S989 of 
the same romance. This poem is 
snppoaed to have been written before 
ISOO, and both the MSS, are altri- 
bul«d by Weber to the iiyth century, 
hut Mr. Fumivnll and Mr. Skeat 
date the Lincoln's Inn MS. about 
1450. The Bodleian MS. haa nothing 
strange, except ; noye liiye 5412, 
ryth nyth 4812 (hut: niffhth righth 
6076) which reminds one of Havelook's 
peculiar th, infril p. 477. and there an 
afew I*, t rhymes, as: olere fire fi342, 
and some s, d, as : art cert 5802, hut 
not Sequent, and some assonances, as : 
blith wyf 5138. But on Uie whole it 
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from this populcir Bong conclude that elII this is a mistake, and suppose 
that Chaucer, and Gower, and other writers, althoug;h frequently 
hard up for rhymes, never employed such an extremely convenient 
jingle which lay ready to hand ? The conclusion would he hazard- 
ooa in the extreme, and is cortmnly unnecessary, for the apparent 



Cu«p. T. ^H 

id suppose ^^1 



ii tolerablj regular, and sdmittrng Oie 
oonectDesa of: cnntre; 4S9B, 6008, 
chBrrey G096, curreye 6118, toniay 
play joamay nobky 5212, presents ao 
other remarkable orthogiaphy. Bat 
the Lmcoln'a Inn M8. is very peculiar, 
and if we had to deduce prorionointian 
tram its rhymes, we should be badly 
oT indeed. Omitting the falso rhymes, 
63, 305, IGIS, 1708, 3173, etc., the 
■eeonaneeB, the caaes in wbieh the first 
iylltthlo of a dlasvlliible rhymes with a 
monosyljable as ; bridel ride 053, walles 
■1 1S76, fongble dought« 2761, certis 
heort 6544, etc., the rhymes of a with 
«, and even i, as: wist cast 716, 
l^nde thoueand 2403, often spelled 
Ihouiynda, siie wue 6038; of < with 
i, a, o; and confiniiig oDrBOltes to the 
fomhinationa ^(~, iti, oi, iti or 0y, ay, of^ 
«|i, we find fi wriiten for » in : leynthe 
atreynth 788, 7351, nobleja 1373, 
eynde IS73, 1912, cleir 2BBS, sleil 
3211, spetde neide 3141, yeilded 3701, 
heynde 4206, yeir 6963. which are 
oonelasive as to oonfiulon in the scribe's 
mind between tlieie soanda. But we 
also find at rhyming with n, i, i, oi; 
H with ai, e, i, uj/; oi with ai, i; ut 
with I, i, oi. These rhymes are so 
curious that many of them may be 
cited. AI, A; saide made 526, 7330, 
barbicans mayne 1691, amiraylis talis 
1780, Taran, mayn 3247. AI, E : 
camolis vilailes SSJ, bonere = rfiionnBi)- 
&ire S732, saide lede 6942, aaids 
DiBied = n]edeF 7327. AI, I: Akaya 
Arabye 3309, play dye = deye 3442, 
bywryghen eayn 4116, riineth scbyn- 
eih G460, high contray 7143. AI,OI: 
y-BoId enoyod 273, B76, 1287, 1599, 
and often, play boy 1730, (*ay is ab- 
■olntely written Any 4376), taile spoils 
2133, faile Tysoile 2148, palftay boy 
8207, nays = pwee noise 3373. EI, 
AI : cheTyntevn mayn 3199, reyno 
mayno 7378. El, E .■ thede feide 96, 
deya = ebi« nebles 1039, oae deya = iiaM 
11S3, koneejghnenl3l7,yeildes)ieldis 
S067, Beye=«Kn pudre 2179, corteys 
peB=pw« 2961, yeld field 2969, cteil 
wel3419, teip = *B(p deop 3429 (but: 
kepe deep 3477). seide felawrede 6838, 
neHax coiueiler 74S0. £1, 1 : nygh 



fleygh 119, kvnde heynde 425, yilde 
feildB 2950, ia doya = u dait 3966, 
eightc knyght 3884, 8042. contrey 
sygh 6440. wite disseyte 770*- EI, 
CT: reynabnyn=flirii(2991. 01. A I 
see AI. 01. 01, 1 : annoyed distryed 
129, syehe joye 6060, nigh aaove 6110, 
anoyo dye 6568, UI, E: lLuyn = *i 



lafuyro 7549, 
Tyre wildefiiTre 3031. The concluaien 
seems to be that the writer occasionally 
pronounced a, ai, t, li, i, oi, ui in the 
same WBy=(ee). This moat certainly 
indicate some great peculiarity nf pro- 
nnnciation, and it ia snlBaient to note 
its inconaislflncy with the results al- 
ready obtained, tin mote can be said 
than that eome xv century scribes in 
part of the coontrj, did perhaps 



I proo ounce. 



But I c 



that these rhymes juatify our aupposing 
an invariable pronnnciatian of oi. ei, oi, 
ui in this manner by any speaker. 
There is another MS. Adtocatea' Li- 
brary Jac. T. 7, 27, supposed to have 
been written in the xv Ui ceatni^, from 
which Weber has printed his Sir 
Amadas (Ibid. vol. 3), which eibibits 
great pecnliaritios, of which we need 
onlynoticB: rejr=rwr7, l<rft = W 10, 
geyt=jrt 24, deytte=**t 37, feyr = 
lore 118, grevt =?»■«( 166, aoyt=w( 
218, dcydreyd^Axi; mU 236, apeyke 
meyte = jpsak mtit 284, elo., shewing a 
eomp1etelusionaf«f,>. The other pieces 
printed by Weber, and all the other 
old spelling which I have ciamined 
are tree ft'om such fusion. The above 
peouiiarities are also absent in the 
second copy of Sir Amadas printed in ; 
Ghost-thanks or the Grateful Unbaried, 
a mythic tale in its oldest European 
form. Sir Amadace, a middle North 
English metrical Romance of the 
XIII th century, reprinted liom two 
texts with an introduction by Geoiyi 
Slephmt, Cheapingbaren (i.e. Copen- 
hagen), 1860, which Mr. ^yne has 
brought under rav notice. With thia 
explanation, therefore, I allow the text 
to stand unaltered, convinced that al- 
though a few nerda may have had both 
(ai, ee), and a few piovinoialB may 
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anomaly is easily explained. The writer began in Norman French, 
meaning to miy np English with it, just as Norman Prench, 
English and Latin aro intermixed in a haphazard manner in the 
Song of the Times, p. 251. In this way he wrote the two first 
lines, taking the arrangement in tJie MS., (which did not rhyme in 
the middle) ; but reverting to Norman French in his third line he 
threw off a middle rhymp te his first, and then for the soke of 
symmetry he made his fourth line have a middle rhyme to his 
second, tiiuB producing, if we count the middle rhym.e8, the some- 
what singular arrangement : ab eh ah oi. Naturally enough 
in adding the next four linea he adopted the more obvioaa ar- 
rangement: ah ab ab ab, for the words: eyre fire dire shire, 
all rhyme ; ' and the words : crey awey Tripolay wey,' also 
rhymed to Bngliah ears at least, as (-oi). A question, however, 
aiisea whether the Norman French : crey, Tripolay, ended in (ai) 
as well as the English : awey, wey. Of the itter we can at 
present feel little doubt, of the former there may be considerable 
cause for hesitation. In modem French ei, ai, are in most words 
called (be), and the stanza we have been considering has been relied 
upon to establish that fli, ei in English had the sound of (eej, on the 
presumption that : defere, faire, !&ngleterre, feire, were all intended 
to rhyme in (ee-re).' If we take the arrangement of the lines in 
the MS. itself, there is no room at all for this assumptiott, because 
in fact we have only ten rude Alexandrines, rhyming thus : a a a a 
b b h b e c, at their ends, and occasionally, hut not essentially, 
rhyming their middles. As, however, the otiier view is strongly 
insisted on, it is advisable, without farther reference to an isolated 
song which can really establish nothing, te enter upon an examina- 
tion of the probable value of ei, ai, in old Norman, a question bo 
extensive and so beset with difficulties that it is impossible to 
discuss it fully.* 

The conclusions to which 1 have been led by an examination of 
all the rhymes in "Waoe'a Roman de Rou,' and several other Norman 



hiTe need (ee) for ei (ei, ai) in lome 
words at a very earlj period preoisely 
m Hart did in the ivi th century (p. 
122), the great majority of educBted 
men, and all speateia of the Court 
dialect said (ei) or (ai) where ei, ai 
wen written, down t^ the middle or 
end of the xvi th century, and believ- 
ing tbat tho hypotheiis of an original 
(eel lound, followed by an (ni) pronun- 






tbe I 



itb ( 



ntury sa dis- 



tiaotly laid down by Sir T. Smitli (p 
121), which again became (eo) in toe 
zvu ih, is miCcnable. 

^ Fire hue a dative e ; ihire agB. scire 
an esBGntial e. The word thire is still 



te 3. Cyre, 



iipri p. 



(min, diiri) wglioized, perhaps to 



JaiiTe. diiTo). The rhyme waa there- 
are (-iire) or (-if-re) in all, or the first 
in the French and the second in tile 
English. 

' Mr. Trighl printe uiay, Mr. Hal- 
itett transcriMs wey. 

' Sapp has adopted Vne pronnncia- 
tion (ee) for at in old French, see 
infiiL, p. 509, note I. 

* See the previous remarks, p. 138. 

' Le Roman de Ron et des Dues de 
Normandie, par Bohert 'Wace, po&te 
normand da iii= aiSole, publie pour k 

StemiSre fois, d'nprSa lea manuscrite 
c France et Angleterre, arec des notes 
poor scrviril'intelligenoe duteltJ), par 
Friderie Ffuqiut. Hooea 1827, 1^0, 
2 ToU., 1S547 Terees. 
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poems, are that eif at, when written were always meant to indicate 
the diphthongs (ei, ai) or the dissyllables (e,i) and (a,i), but that 
they were occasionally employed, perhaps by a scribal error, for 
simple e (e). It also appears tolerably certain that in a small series 
of words both (ai) and (e) were pronounced at a very early period, 
and that in other cases, by the same sort of habit which at the 
present day leads an Englishman to tei^ninate his {ee, oo) in (i,u), 
thus {eei, oou), and which led him in the last century to palatalise 
hy g into (kj, gj) before (ae, oi), — ^habits which, it is important to 
observe, exist in fall force at the present day in Icelandic, the living 
representative of the language spoken by the Norsemen before they 
acquired Normandy, and therefore probably indicating the tendency 
of the pronunciation these would adopt — ^the Normans introduced 
an unhistorical, but really pronounced (i) after e^ a, in many words ; 
so that this introduced f was not an idle orthographical ornament, but 
implied an actual alteration of sound. Whether the sounds (ei, ai) 
were kept as distinct as they now are in modem Erench comeil, 
travail, it would be difScult to determine, but they were certainly 
confused in writing, and it is probable that to English ears, which 
seem to have long confused the sounds, they sounded the same as 
the ordinary English (ai).^ The exist^ice of the sounds (ei, ai) in 
vieily ail and such words, seems indeed to imply a prior (ei, ai) pro- 
nunciation, because, as we have every reason to suppose that the 
palatisation of the Z in (Ij) and even (jh) or its entire absorption in 
(i), as (yjei, ai), is comparatively modem, and we know that I had 
the contrary tendency to labialisation after the same vowels e, a in. 
Erench, compare eux, aux, it seems probable that this palatisation 
was generated by a preceding (i) and did not conversely generate 
the (i). Supposing these conclusions were correct, an Englishman, 
at least, would rhyme: crey awey Tripolay wey, as we have 
supposed, in (-ai). The following is a brief statement of some of 
the grounds on which these conclusions rest. 

Both ai and ei occasionally represent divided vowels and not diph- 
thongs, in which case the French editors generally write a/i, ii, but 
it is more convenient to use the ordinary signs a>i^ ei with Dr. 



^ Modem Englishmen readily hear 
all combinations which approach in 
sound to their (ai), as (ai). Compare 
p. 123, note 4. Observe the common 
error (kuu-dail) for (ku doei) coup ePml. 
See also the various Scotch sounds, p. 
290, which Englishmen usually find 
the greatest difficulty in distinguishing. 
When I was recently endearouring to 
make a literary English friend appre- 
ciate the difference (ei, ai), I entirely 
failed, and he heard both sounds as 
(ai). The Dutchi ei, i; = (ei, ai) as I 
heard them (p. 295, note 1), are both 
heard as (ai) by Englishmen, and as 
(ai) by Grermans. The modem Ice- 
landic diphthongs corresponding to 



eif ai are written ^i, <s and pro- 
nounced {eei, aa«) with a distmet 
and lengthened primary, and an 
extremely abbreviated secondary ele- 
ment. Compare the effect of the similar 
sound {eei) of southern English long a 
at Tenby, p. 272, note 3. Also observe 
the actual change of long a into (ei) or 
(eei), as (reein** deei) for rainy day^ 
among the children of the uneducated 
classes in London, pointed out to me 
by school-teachers to whom it occa- 
sioned difficulty, see p. 294 and note 2. 
The change of (ee) into (ei) and thence 
(ai) is therefore not merely k priori 
likely from Norse habits, but actually 
corroborated by existi^ English uses. 
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Delias.' These diviaiona occur oven in words whieh in modem 
times have received the sound of (ee) or (ee), as well as in sucli 
words as: poiz fu ocis en trai'son 51,' et ea Franco mainte envaie 
135, guerpi ont toz li plein pais 529, where the separation still 
remaiiiB in : trahison, envahir, pays, and the pronunciation has 
altered in the last word only. 

Aider in the Norman war-cry is always aie ; 

Fnmceiz crient : Monjoe. e Normanz ; Dei ^ ale. 4G6S 
The complete: aider, occasionally occurs, and this divided form 
seems etymologically more ancient than the diphthongal ; aider, 
which is however more common.' It is worthy of remark that the 
diphthongal pronunciation (ai'der) remained well into the xvi th 
century, as it is classed with : aymant, hair, as having hoth vowels 
pronounced ty Meigret (suprtk p. 118), and Ramus, 1562, classes: 
paiant gaiant aidant (Livet, p. 205). The older pronunciation of 
this one word, therefore does not adinit of douht. 
Par false c par fcinte haine 
Fu &ite oeatc deaaiBuia. ISGTO 

This word : haine, is now pronounced (oen). Feline writes (en), 
bnt; hair is (a,iir) not (eer, air), baissahle (a,isabl'). The verb is 
now very variable: je hais, tu hais, il bait; noua ha'fssons, vooh 
haissez, ils hai'saent. The old French : hadir, cited by Diez, seems 
to imply the greater antiquity of the divided vowels. 



' Maiatre Wate's St. NicbolsB. Ein 
alt^nzusiachea Gedicht des zwblft«n 
JabrhnadErts sob OiTorder Haad- 
Bctuiften, herausg^gcben Ton Dr. Nico- 
laoB DelioE, Bona, 1860, Svu. pp. 96. 
" Eben bo nncntbclirlich creckeinoii 
die Trennnngepunkte Uber znei Vokft- 
len, die Bonst, aiar BeeintrSelitigiang de« 
Veraea, fur einen Diplifliong geleBen 
wflrden, s. B. eii, si, n. e. w. Die 
Hethode frannbaischer Editnren im 
emteien Falle iu, bleiceure n. s. w. zn 
Klmiben, iat ecliTerhch zn reditfer- 
tigen, da ein so beConl^fl i wohl kanra. 
Ton dem folgtnden Vokal versuhlDckl 
worden icaie, wie das in d«r neuern 
Bpnicbe doch gegahehen iat ; eu, /ileifure 
n. B. w." Pr«fai«, p. li. Dr. Delios's 
reason may admit of dispute. The 
propel metnod is, of course, le folha 
Iki mtHmcripl, and leave the rest to 
the reader, bnt in the present oase I 
■hall nse a'l, ei, us the ubject is to point 
ont such uaaes to the e^e. 

» Tbe eiqiple figure refers to tho 
verse in tbe Koman de Rou. Tbc let- 
ters B, E, refrr to Benoit (supra p. 438, 
note 2,) and Euslaobe (Eoman d'Eos- 
taobe le Moine, edited by F. Michel, 
Loud. 1834, Bvo). 

■ On tbii BitTflordinary form Bex 
ittt Dim, Dr. Bapp lemarks (Fhye. d. 



Spr. ii, 86) that the blftck letter r, i of 
the middle ages onl; differed br a small 
tail affixed to tbe latter, and this he 
supposes induced tbe scribes to abbre- 
viato the frequent termination tu, kx, 
that is, fu, vx, as they should have been 
written, into x, vfhiuh meant v nitb a 
anbacribed X, and alao led them to write 
X for V, Modem odilora. he COmplwns, 
have OTCrloolied this, and hence written 
this paondo x for v, in characters where 
the resemblance oi form bos altogether 
disappeared. So that now we find 
generally at one time ali, tU, Jill, at 
another ax, ex, fix, and erea wheig 
there was no i, at one time diti, at 
another diix, or ditti, which are, Di. 
Happ thinks, entirely due to errors of 
wntmg or reading. Hence we must 
alwaya determine in the printed copies 
wbewer x stands for 9, u, or m. To 
this abbreviation Dr. Bapp also aftri- 
bates the Crermon proverb, to make 

ein TT macben," that is, substitute the 
false fbr the true, which he thinks ia a 
proof that the custom was ohjeetsd to 
even in the middle ages. 

' It. aita, Fr. ahia, 0. Fr. a'ide ale. 
Ft. aide, Eng. aid, It. aitare, Pr. aidar, 
Fr. aider. DonMn'a Diez'a Rom. 
Die. sub i^ulii. 
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Molt yeiasiea .... 

Homes a terre jambeter, 

E cheyals resnes trainer, 6737-44 

The modem French is (treeiw). The divided vowels again appear 

to be more ancient.^ 

Ausi cum glaive ist de gal^ne 

XT cum lion prent sa rabine. B. vol. i. p. 16. 

Here again the modem French is (geen), but the divided vowels are 

more ancient.' For e'i. 

Emme sa fille fd reine 

A lie fo Engleterre enoline. 6548 

The modem French is (reen), but the y extruded from regina shews 
the divided vowels to be the more ancient, and they were more 
common in this word in old Norman. Even the form : ro'ine is 
found in "Wace's Brut. 

Grant partie sor la marine 
Malgre sa feme la rwn$ y. 43. 

Compare also 

Tu meitme^ dist Ron, as fet ton jngement. 2029 

The following examples are curious : 

Sire, dist un Yisconte, jo yos dirai ja yeir, 

Cele yile n'est pas legiere a otMir 

Par I'ewe e par li pont poyez soyent veir 

Cbeyaliers e serjanz cha dedenz recheyeir. 4196 

Tuma sei pur li cors veir : 

Gis tei, dist il, ne te moyeir. 5462 

En la boisiere yolt veir^ 

Ke sal s' il out de rien espeir. 5688 

Here we see a divided: veir, rhyming with an undivided: -eir. 
!N^ow the hypothesis that ir was in such a case pronounced as eir, 
seems contrary to all possibility or probability. But this might 
be simulated by the prefixing of an e^ thus making the ordinary : 
veir into : veeir, so that in this case we should not so much have 
a divided ei, as an omitted e. This notion is partly sustained by 
comparing 

A plusors des Baronz a monstre son cunseil ; 

Si Ten tindrent trestuit a bon et i^fiiU 3314 

Ki li donouent tel cunseil 

Ke li unt pas estdfeeU, 8483 

where the same word fnl, L. fidelis, rhyming with the same word 
eunseil is at one time spelt feil and at another feeily which I have 
interpreted by a diaeresis. This may however have been only a 
scribal accident. Still this insertion of e is similar to the familiar 
use of « or ^ as the metre seems to require. This explanation 
hardly applies to 

Normendie prendront e tendront soubs lor peiz 

E se youdrent la France partiront entr' eiz, 3633 

* It. traino, Sp. tragin, Pr. trahi, Fr. • It. ^ina, Fr. gaine, 0. Fr. gaine, 
E. train (0. Fr. train), from trabere ; Ron. waine, W. gwain a sbeatb ; from 
Tb.It.tramare,Pr.trahinar, Fr. trainer, yagina. Milanese has guadinna, Yene- 
The suffix ino is not added to yerbs, so tian guazina. Donkin s Diez. 
the ItaL and Sp. forms may baye beoi 
borrowed from the Pr. Fc. traluia traun. 
Donkin's Dies. 
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and it aeems more natural t» suppose that (e,i) and (ei) were found 
inefficient rhymes, when a tronvere vas hard pressed. But 'what- 
ever explanation is adopted, we must remember that whereas f«r 
is generally a monosyllable, it is made a dissyllable in these places 
for the exigencies of the metre, which could hardly have been done 
unless it contained within itself the elements of resolvability, by 
oontaining two vowel sounds usually diphthongizing. This reminds 
oa of the division of unite, tnayn into ue'ine, tna^n for the exigencies 
of the music only, and even against the metre, in the Prisoner's 
Prayer, p. 432, line 7, and p. 433, line 6, of the music, which cer- 
tainly could not have boon attempted if both vowels had not been 
sounded. See also the apparent division of the diphthong in 
Chaucer, supra p. 264, and Havelok, infri p. 476, The double 
orthography : eamaier, esmaai, the last of which rhymes with at, in : 

Guert, dial Herant, ne t' ettnaier, 

Dei BOS pot bien, s'il volt, aiilier. 13016 

Gncrt, dist U, noa snemii crewaent ; 

Chevoliera vienent et eapeisaent. 

Mult part ea Tient, grant poor ai ; 

Vnkea maiz tant ne m' esmaai. 13027 

is scarcely comprehensible on the supposition that a was not clearly 
pronounced. 

These quotations seem to establish the existence of tfi, ai as diph- 
thongs, and as divided vowela with the pronunciations (ei, ai) and 
(e,i, a,i) and the oonfiision of ei, ai when hi waa an undoubted diph- 
thong as in aider, compare »^reeid^it ^ s'entr'aident, in the Nor- 
man version of the Proclomatioa of Henry III, p. 502, 1. 2. 
The question then becomes whether this pronunciation waa uni- 
verBal,or whether et, ai were not occasionally pronounced (ee) as 
at present, 

Now in the first place we must not lose sight of the fact that 
several words were spelled indiiferently with e or ai. 

Odes n'en volt pur li rion/ere, 

Oipiil reapundi e atHtreri. 6612 

Oil n'ea osa plua nieat/ert 

Dez te li Dm le roya Ure. 7067 



Ela 

Maiz n'en pot il a ccl l«me 
E de la gnmt duatrucion 
Kb paan a Dol arentfic : 
8'fl en Frants venir lea hi 
^e il nel fet, a nul jnr 



/«.« 



N'ai 









i.p.5 



e old French, 



Jf«i pai li buna cli^rs lii I'raaistretit. 

Ne ma tout oom Vta. vait disant. 

8ul Deus eat aachiiDI a mettre 

D'Occean flst eisaii e naialre I 

Compare: estre maistre ib. p. 10. If v 
as distinct from Norman, we shidl find the interchange of ai, e con- 
stant. It ia almost impossible to Open Roquefort's Dictionnaire at 
hazard without finding examples. But at this early period, xrrth 
or xinth century, I have not yet seen the confusion in many words. 
In the Boman de Bou, the only final words in -ere for -atrt which 
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I have noticed ore : fere, tere, contrere, and these, so far as I have 
observed, do not rhyme with words that are not also spelled with 
at. Such words would, therefore, be probably words of double 
sounds, and if we met a rhyme like : faire cuntrere, we should 
naturally suppose that the scribe had mistaken in spelling one of 
the words. Thus, in the lines just cited, for : fet lait, read fait 
lait. This is precisely similar to the double forms in Chaucer : 
dye deye, ye eye, etc. (supril p. 284-6.) That the change had taken 
place in a large number of words in the xiv th century we see by 
such English words as : ese, pees, cler = aisej patx, clair, in 
Chaucer, but the double form : ese eyse, shew that the tradition 
at least, of the old diphthongal form was not lost in England (p. 265). 
In this examination it ^ould be necessary for certainty to revert to 
original manuscripts of a known date, for at a late period scribes 
must necessarily have confused spellings which had come to be 
identical in signification. 

The Normans, if they Carried with them Norse traditions, as in- 
terpreted hf modem Icelandic,* into the French pronunciation, 
must have had a tendency to palatisation ; they must have been 
fond, that is, of prefixing or subjoining i to any other vowel, either 
always or occasioneJly. This is folly borne out in the Roman de 
Rou. Thus, for preceding*: triege 1362, trieves 1320, legiere 
1323, aidier 13016, chiertel57l, cunquiere 4677, similarly matiere, 
baniere, chief; mangie, eslaissie, E. p. 4, the practice being common. 
Eor a succeeding * we hjtve the frequent termination -aige co-exist- 
ing with -age, as langage usaige 5217, messaige passaige 10790, 
rivaiges damaiges' 127, aijd: tuit = tout, tovs 1074, trestuit = 
trh tons 1076, where the change is made to rhyme with : s'enftdt, 
muit, deduit, but all the forms : tuit, tut, tot, are found. Now to 
this Norman tendency I attribute the addition of an t to a pure e, 
as in dei=d4 3770, creimon 14966, compare cremuz 15049, and such 
common forms as : sei mei tei dei mescrei lei porkei 2021-8, meiz 
3636, which are all alterations of a Latin e in l^e direction of p£ila- 
talisation, whereas the French forms : soi moi toi etc. := (sue mue 
tue) etc. are in the opposite direction of labialisation.' Compare 
also: vezins 186, with: veizin 2292, which seem to show how 
Latin * passed through Norman e before it became Norman ei, as a 
palatalisation of the e. From insufficient research I have not met 
with 't&i for -te, answering to the Latin -tas, but Mr. Payne says he 
has found in Lymage del Mondey Harl. MS. 4333, dated 1246, aU 
the forms : pouretei humilitei ueritei, vanitei, vanite, and similar 

^ See an account of Icelandic, infi:^ 
{ 4, No. 2. See also supr^ p. 454. 

2 In addition to the obserrations at 
the close of the note on p. 120, M. 
r abb6 Delalonde, (p. 438, n. 3), sap : 
'*La pronunciation rivaiges etc., n'existe 
pas dans la Seine-Inferieure, sauf a 
St. Yalery-en-Gaux, oti Ton pourrait 
trouver quelque chose d' analogue : on 
dirait plutdt a St. Yalery rivige : mais 



il faut noter que I'accent Valeriguais 
diff^re sensiblement de T accent cau- 
chais ; h, St. Valery on ferme les 
lettres: a devient ^, et e devient ». 
Je n'ai jamais entendu dire rivdige,** 

5 See supr& p. 131, note, col. 1 ; p. 
138, note, col. 1 ; and p. 187. A lady 
informs me that (sue, mue, tue,) etc., 
were the received pronunciations, when 
she was in French Canada. 
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Torietiea in the past participle. I am inolined to class tliese fonns 
with the otliera aa Norman palataliaationa, but of Seea frequent 
oociuTence than those with which, we are so familiar, and conBued 
to particular writers and localities. 

This diBcuasion is neceBsarily left in a very incomplete form, and 

tit is evident that lengthy researches would be necessary to arriTc at 

satiBfactery conclusion. Novortheleas, it seems to me, that a high 

" probability haa been attained for the theory that when the 

'Sonbe wrote ei, ai he meant (ei, ai), or (eei, aai).' The true English 

diphthongs were derived frx>m the Saxon, ei/, ag, ctg, and passed 

through (eih, ajh, fe.ih) most probably, to become finally ftised into 

(ai). They do not in any respect depend upon the Norman, and 

bence, from the rhyming of : awey wey, both from a^. w«^, and 

"" 36 both neeeBsanly (wai), with the Norman : crei Tripoky, in 

passage which luis led to this diacussion, (sapri p. 449), wc 

mid conclodo that the Anglo-Normans said {-ai) rather than allow 

le inproved theory that the Anglo-Normans of the xin th century 

iQalled : crei Tripolay (kree Tripolee), to establish by a single ex- 

;tanple the English pronunciation of: awey wey, as {awee" wee), in 

contradiction to the eyidence that the diphthongal (awai- wai) were 

recognised by Dr. Gill as late as 1621, and still exist dialectically. 

Such a conclusion would bo similar to the theory which, starting 

from modern use, makes old English long « = (ai), finds the same 

sound in Anglosason, and even imagines that the old Norman waa 

■.pronounced so in England, so that the rhymes ; eyre fire dire shire 

" onr song (p. 449) should be : (sair fair dair shair), an hypothesis 

not our examination of long (■ in the irv th century (pp. 270-297) 

mst render extremely improbable.' 



' Mr. JoMpli Psyae, as a conac- 

mtce of hia rcaearchea on Norman 

.'Aognipli]', ote. (snpi^ p. 43S, note 

}, dissenta irum the cunoluaioDB is the 

art reapi!dtin)r Ihe Norman viJna of 

i", nt, whii;h he btlieTfis to have always 

lad the sound (ee), and he uansidcrs 

hut the Frenuh thymes cited snprik p. 

tSS4 iroold tend io prure that Chaucer 

KIdBO pronouiuMid hie ei, ai bh (eo). So 

■fu Bs I understood, li« consMocs that 

ai had the Bume sound (ee) from 

9 euUest times in England, bnt 

', li hai tiie sound (ai) in the 

1 of the ivith century, as 

U u that of (ee) which Hart accepts 

b file only sound, aupik p. 122. The 

miBr is referred to pp. 118-12t, 

f. S38, pp. 263-2aa, to ttiu rhyme ay, 

■ ' " "ih Bi/i, Latin mii, p. 447, 

SB of aj3, 0^3 in Omnin, 

i^l. 489, aswellaatothepreoeding 

ilTMbgatian, for the reasons which lead 

pie to the concliisian that li, ai were (ei, 

iTsimply (ai) from the earliest timee 

N ond of the xti th aeatuiy, aUow- 



ing the northern hahit of (ee) to have 
CD-eiisted from, at least, the hemnning 
of the XTi til eentnry in Scotland, supra 
p. 110, note 3, and perhaps at a still 

land, probably north -midland, suprA p. 
462, note, col. 2, although even there it 
is unlikely that the forms (ei, ai) had 
invariably thu sound of (ee). See also 
infti p. 473, note 1. I much regret 
that owing to Mr. Payne's reaearches 
not being yet (April, 1869) in typo, 
I am unable to examine the proo& 
which he has adduced, bnt no one can 
hereafter properly appreciato the eri- 
dence on which a decision haa to be 
taken, wiUiout thoroughly eiamining 
what he has so caiefolly and con- 
scientiously adduced. 

' Nevertheloas as M. Lb Hlricber 

has adtunced an opinion that the pro- 

.li) for long i was by no 

unknown to the old Norman 

'as stated that it is even 

known in the modem Norman dialect, 

neoeasory to cooBider what he has 
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Our knowledge of English pronunciation in the xin th and sir th 
centuries, is now so much more certain than any knowledge which 



adyanced. The following are the words 
of his assertion, Histoire et Glossaire 
da Normand de 1' Anelais, etc., i. 27. 
**0n retrouve en Normandie V I 
oavert des Anglais, c*est-^-dire Ai*. 
Dans la Hagne on dit: **I1 est en 
praison;'' c'est-^-dire prison, "ilest 

iolai," c'est-^-dire joli. Ce son d'ail- 
eurs n'^tait pas stranger an vieux 
normand, conune le pronye oe yers de 
"Wace: 

Eye est isle, Zom6e (thorn) est es- 
paine (^pine) 

Soit rain, soit arhre, soit raine. 
Les paysans de Moli^e, c'est-^-dire de 
rile-de-France, prononcent qaelqnefois 
ainsi; yoyez dans Facte II de J)om 
Juan: ^Chagraine, Chopaine/ Mais 
les exemples sont assez nomhreux en 
yieux normand ; outre celni de Wace 
nons pouyous en citer un de Beneois : 

Noise, mesl6e n'atame, 

Grardez qne chascnn en deyine. 
Nons pouyons encore en citer nn mo- 
deme, tir6 d'une chanson patoise, sur 
le nom propre Edeline : 

Yous y y R done, monsieur Edlaine. 

{Condolence haguaiaeyyat Edeline.) 
Le paysan has-normana rentre dans 
la prononciation anglaise de TY final, 

Sar exemple To aanetify^ lorsqn'il 
it " Tu betifeies," tu dis on fais 
des bdtises; et il prononce Emai9y 
enyie, comme I'Anglais prononce Vi$y 
apocope dn mot normand. Dn resto, 
c est auBsi la prononciation de Picardie, 
oti le mot *^ Amould daine" est deyenu 
c^l^bre. Le normand a tradnit en m 
ri dn latin, ^ue le fran^ais a tradnit 
en oil Beit (digitus), Freid (Mgidus), 
Feil (pilus), Neir (niger), Feie §isus). 
Set (sitis). C'est ainsi que la forme 
primitiye FranceiSy Angleie, Daneie re- 
pr^sente Franei, Angli^ Dani" We 
haye seen the uncritical manner in 
which this author cites Palsgraye, 
supr^ p. 120, note, making him assert 
that in the French of his time A was 
pronounced as the modem French a, aiy 
whereas Palsgraye giyes a as the gene- 
ral sound, and di not at, that is (ai) 
not (bb), as a sound of in a yery 
limited class of words. I therefore 
considered it necessary to check the 
assertions in the aboye quotation as 
well as I could. Mjr friend Mr. W, 
Babington, being resident at Hayre 



when this passage came under my con- 
sideration, obli^gly made inquiries 
for me of the yicars of Notre Dame at 
Hayre, Messrs. Henral and Le Due, 
and of Norman gentlemen from the 
different departments of Seine In* 
ferieure, Calyados, Ome and Eure, but 
could find no trace of this pronuncia- 
tion of long f as at (ai). M. V abb4 
Delalonde (suprii, p. 438 n. 3) whom I 
also consulted on this point, writes to 
me : "J change en di est tout k fait 
stranger k notre contr^e." But re- 
spectmg '* Amould daine,'' he says: 
'*Le ^Ikbre proyerbe est totalement 
inconnu chez nous; il signifie bien: 
Amould dine, .... quant k la ma- 
ni^ de prononoer le mot dtner, je le 
repr^senterais plutdt ainsi : detnner, et 
oette prononciation est fort r^pandue 
parmi les paysans." This probably 
means (dBsne). As, howeyer, none of 
these inquiries had extended to the 
precise £strict pointed out by M. Le 
H^richer as that in which di was said 
for long f, yiz. la Hague, the penin- 
sula containing Cherbourg, I wrote to 
M. Totain, the cur6 of Beaumont, the 
nearest town to Cape de la Hague, and 
he has fayoured me with the following 
reply : " Etranger an pays de la Hague 
que je n'habite que depuis quelques 
ann6es, je ne suis pas autant au courant 
que beaucoup d'autres de la prononcia- 



non des habitans. J'ai cependant in- 




part on ne dit : prdieon pour prison, ni 
folat pour Joli I ni: tu biti/diea pour 
bdtifies. On dit : il est parti en pri- 
son ; il est jdli — ^tu dis on tu fais des 
bdtises. On ne dit pas non plus envote 
pour enyie." In a subsequent com- 
munication, M. Totain says: *^Mon 
Maire, M. Le Taillis, Docteur m^ecin, 
originaire de Montebourg," a small 
town fifteen miles S.S.E. of Cherbourg 
on the same peninsula, "m'a affirm! 
que la prononciation : il est jolai, il 
est en praison, tu bStifais, qui n'est 
pas usit6 dans la Hague, 1 est tr^ 

S^n6ralement parmi les habitants de 
[ontebourg et des enyirons." (supr^ 
p. 297, note.) After this examination 
we may feel certain that the pronun- 
ciation of long f as (ai) adduced by M. 
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we possess of the old Norman proiiunciatioii, that, as it is in general 
derived from independent eourcea, we are rather justified in revers- 
ing the process of investigation and using rhymes of English and 



Le HSrioher is a remarkablj oircom- 
wiribed local prununctation of no bis- 
toricat value, oltltoiiglv it lins the pho- 
netic importanca of shewing that Iho 
clmnga of (ii) to (ai) is not cqnfined 
to England, German}', and Holland, 
but has an analogue, oonflned indeed 
to a verv small matriot, but siiU ei- 
iatent in nDrmttidf . Wa proceed then 
at once to what beats more directly on 



thpnaa 
Wama 



tion of the eyidenca on which ha attri- 
butes this pronunciation to the old 
NormBD of the xn th eentury. M. Le 
HfiiehcT dofa not give the reference 
to Wace and it wua not without cun- 
aiderBble difficulty that I discovered 
the passage he appaiently meant ta 
flite in Roman de Hon, toI. ii, p. 105, 
V. 10669. Wace is explaining the 
meaning of the English word ZoiKt as 
he writes it, that is, ThBrney, Xhom 
ialand, on which Weetzninater Abhe; 
waa hiolt, and says — not what M. I^ 
n^ehai has written, but — 
Ee est isle, eok est espine, 
Beit rainz, suit aibre, eeit racine. 
All trace of an oi = (ai) sound here dis- 
appears. The next paEaage cited from 
Boiloiiia {Benoiti') again without any 
I reference, I have been unable to rerily, 
but supposing that it is correctly cited 
— a Teiy hazardous supposition, after 
the above misquatatian— the metre re- 
qoiros the separation of the syllables 
a-ta-i-Bi, and the rhyme becomes re- 
gular. Roquefort gives the yarb under 
Uia forms : atainer, ataigner, etayner, 
■thir, atiner = ntii>g, referring to the 
low Breton atayua, and the simetantiie 
in the forms : atahin, ataino, atainement, 
Mayoe, atenes, athaine, athino, atic, 
atioe, attaine, attine = haini. The word 
tra* evidently pronounced in a variety 
of ways, and it is not an example which 
eatahliahea anything. From M. Le 
HficiehHr'a assertion with which he in- 
troduces this instanee, that there are 

of ol with i in old Norman, it would 
■eam that he bad contimed the diph- 
tigong (ai] with the divided vowels (a, 
i), and that when, as is quite right, 
proper, and conaistcnt, (a,i) rhymes 
«itb (i), he Gouoladed that (ai) rhymes 



oonfiiae the 
competent ta make use of 

lea to determine pronunciation. 

may therefore dismiaa M. Le E^n- 
caer'a assertion that the pronunciation. 
at (ai) for long i was not unknown \o 
the old Normand, as perfectly deatitate 
of foundation, neither of his examples 
baBring in the least upon it, and both 
discreiBling his method of research. 
My own examination of all the rhymes 
in. Wace's Boman de Gou bus not pn>- 
duced a single instance of this mon- 
stroaity. In the modem example from 
La Hague, aa the author writes Edlaina 
and not Bdlaine, this does not eeem to 
he a case in point, but appears to refer 
to some other dialectic tendency similar 
to that cited by M. Delalonde of dttmter 
for diner, I have Qot been able to aee 
or bear of a copy of the poem Oondt- 
lianot Esguaite cited by M, La H£ri- 
cher . Respecting the two words cited 
from Dan Juan, we must remember that 
Moli^re lived in the ivii th century, 
hence bia si, not ai, sbonld mean 
(ee). There are many corioca spellings 
in Le Ffstin de Pierre, Act 2, ac. 1, aa ni 
for oi and conversely, or for er, i foe 
u, but perhaps no coses of ai for >' except 
those cited : " Iglia que tn me cha- 
grainei feaprii, ftancbement." " Je 
m'cD vais boire ehopainc pour me r&- 
bout^r taut soit pen de la fatigue que 
i'aia ene." The eiprit, fatigue shew 
that there was no general change. M. 
Totain says in reference to words in 
-I'ne, as "poitrine, ehagrina, vermina, 
chopina, et«., nos papana les prnuon- 
aent gfneralement comme e'il y nvait ; 
ine ou sine. Ainai ils disent ; Yiens 
bSre uno chop^ne ou une chopaine, 
o'«Bt-&-dire ; Viens boire une chopine." 
This conSnns the above view of Edlaiiu. 
After this eiamiuation it would be nn- 
saie to build upon M, Le Hfericher's ac- 
count of Norman pronunciation, which 
begins with an assertion very far from 
being home out by his snbsequent re- 
marks, even supposing them oorreat: 
" Quand la prononciation normande 
n'eiistera plus, on pouira la retrouvet 
prcsque toot enti^re, dans la prononcia- 
tiun anglaiae." — Oreiat JuiHeua ! 
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Norman to elicit the English pronunciation of Norman. Of course 
it is necessary to be sure that apparent rhymes are meant to be 
such, and to exclude assonances when consonants are to be deter- 
mined, and not to deduce anything from single iostances, which 
may be only scribal errors. For example the passage last cited 
(p. 449) could not be used to deduce the pronunciation of any of the 
Norman words, except : tere, sarmoun, which certainly rhyme with : 
were, adoim, ia the last stanza, and which must therefore have been 
called (tee*re, sarmuun*), an important conclusion as respects the 
last word, as it excludes the idea of the English having heard any 
approach to the modem Erench nasality in the last word. It is 
evident that in the former part of the stanza the Nbrman words 
may rhyme with Norman and the English with English throughout, 
as shewn by the italics for the Norman in : defere seventy faire 
shent, Engletere gent, faire parlement; eyre crey, fire awey, dire 
Tripolay, shire wey, and hence no information would result. The 
construction of ballads is so loose that we have reeJly no right to 
assume anything else, if we take the middle rhymes iuto account. 

The following lines are curious (Pol. Songs, p. 49, from Harl. 
MS. 978, undoubtedly of the xinth century, supra p. 420, n. 1), 

Gompetenter peF Robert, robbur'^ designator : 
Et per Riehard riehe hard conCTae notatur ; 
Gileberi non sine re gilur appellatur ; 
Qefreij si rem tangimus, mjofrai commatator. 

The consonants must here not be pressed too hard, and we cannot 
be certain that Robert was pronounced Roher as at present. The 
Gileherty gilwr = Gilbert guiler, shew the identity of Norman and 
English % long, guaranteed as (u, ii) by the present and perhaps 
ancient short vowel in the first syllable of Gilbert ; and Gefrei, jo 
frai = je ferai, is useful in assigning the pronunciation of Geoffrey 
as (Dzhef'rai*). But (Dzhef'ree*) must have also been in use, see 
p. 498. There is scarcely anything else which is usefal in the 
Pol. Songs, but the following may be noted, the French words 
being itaHcised as before : pcta was p. 189, i>^ be p. 191, Boloyne 
moyne assoygne loyne Coloyne Sesoyne p. 191, D^e contree p. 216, 
eglise wise p. 251, and the Latin: cttstodi 'modcj p. 251. 

There are three poems from Univ. Camb. MS. Gg. 4, 27, in which 
many French rhymes occur.' This MS., from which also the Chaucer 
Society are printing the Canterbury Tales, is supposed to belong to 
the first half of Jhe xvth century, but evidently cannot belong to a 
Southern locality on account of its treatment of the final e} Although 

' See an interesting account of this 
MS. and its numerous peculiarities, 
prefixed to the Chaucer Society's re- 
print. It may be compared with 
Audelay (supr^ p. 450, note 2), in the 
interchange of o with a, e, m, the use of 
ony for any, the frequent use of e for »', 
the neglect of fined e^ and in many 
other points, so that its authority on 
questions of Southern pronunciation is 
very slight. 



^ In the spelling rohbur, gilur the u 
stands for e as usual ; the English 
reader should not think of such a sound 
as (a) or (i). 

> These were printed 11 July 1864 
for private circulation by Kev. H. 
Bradshaw, of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, to whose kindness I am in- 
debted for the copies from which I 
quote. 
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these rhymes do not properly belong to the period of this chapter, 

this seems the most appropriate place for their consideration. The 

first stanzas of the poems are as follows : 

I. De Axico ad Amicah. 

II A celuy qui plays eyme en Mounde 
Of alle tho that I haae founde 

Carissima 
Salu} od treye amour 
With grace ioye and alle honour 

Dulcissima 
2. Sache} hien pleysant et heele 
That I am ry}t in good heele 

Laus cristo 
Et moun amour done tous ay 
And also thynowene nyjt and day 

In cisto 

II. Rbbponcio 

1. A soun treschere et special 
Fer and ner and oueral 

In mundo 
Que soy ou salt} et gre 
With mouth word and herte fre 

locundo 

2. leo Yous san) dehat 
That }e wolde of myn stat 

Audire 
Sertefyes a vous ieo say 
I wil In tyme whan I may 

Venyre 

III. [The Songs of the Bibds] 

1. In may whan euery herte is lyjt 

And flourys frosschely spreoe and sprynge 
And Phebus with hise bemys bryjte 
Was in the bole so cler sehynynge 
That sesyn in a morwenynge 

Myn sor for syghte to don socour 
With inne a wode was myn walkynge 

Pur moy ouhter hors de dolour 

2. And in an erber sote and grene 

That benchede was with clourys newe 
A doun I sat me to bemene 
For yerray seyk ful pale of hewe 
And say be syde aturtil trewe 

For leaegknsTngyn of hire fere 
In frensch ho so the roundele knewe 

Amour me fait souent pensere. 

The following arrangement of these rhymes will shew their 
bearing. The French words are in Italics, the references to the 
number of the poem, as above, and the line, explanations in 
brackets : 

A. debat aenbat [s'en bat] iii 22, debat E. le [l^, broad] me i 62, 2^ the ii 28— 

stat ii 7 — special oueral ii 1 — alias pete [pit6J me ii 40, verite the i. 23, 

was ii 31 — ^toward gard [garde] i 70 eharitehe 1 67, voluntethe [thee] i 37, 

AI. ap [ai] day i 10, serrap [serai] ii 46— ^r« [^61 fre [free] ii 4, <r»- 

day ii 13, say [sais] may ii 10 same [tr^s aime] be i 66, treaame ihe 
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stedefastl J [another faulty northern 
or XT th century rhyme] ii 52 — 
fere [=fyrsi:fire for this rhyme, 
see p. 272] aymyer iii 38, quoer 
fcoeur] fyr [eTidently taken as (keer, 
feer), see last case] i 40, entyre de- 
parter [compare the last case but 
one] iii 118 — dy) [dis] pris i 31 — 
iryat rtriste] nyjt [night, see re- 
marks oelowj i 19. 

0. a eesiys ay maunde de vow ore [or P] 
more ii 43, note rote i 46, sort mart 
iii 62. 

OXT. Tertenous ioyoua [joyeux] iii 86, 
amour flour ii 22, amour honour i 4, 
socour dolour [douleur] iii 6. 

Nasals. — penaunce languiasaunee iii 
70 — dolent schent ii 19, entmdemmt 
entent i 58, greuousetnmt schent ii 
37 — ieyn [sain] serteyn i 49 — 
— maunde [mondej founde i 1. 



[thee] i 13, done [donn6] the i 61, 

en pretone [emprisonn^] sle [slay, as 

often in Chaucer] i 34-— fere [com- 
panion] j^^mmt^ [penser] iii l^^manere 

were ii 34, ekere pere [peer] i 43, 

et pur eeo Jeo vout ereaerjj] daunger 

i 28,— &a/poyal] fel [feelj 1 16, beele 

[belle] heele [health] i 7. 
£1. weye eoye [sois] iii 46, eepeye 

[6p^, should be eepie^ the e was a 

subsequent insertion] deye [should 

be dye as often in Onaucer, p. 284] 

122 
EU. rewe adetoe iii 94, crew deeeu iii 54 
I. vye [vie] curteysye ii 49, pry [prie] 

ciurteysy [should be curteysye as in 

the last case] i 64, ermony [should 

be harmonye] oublye iii 30, maladye 

sikyrlye [should be eikyrly^ but 

then the rhyme is faulty in a 

northern or late xv th centiury man- 
ner] ii 16, MO f>ou8 pry [for prye'] 

So far as these rhymes establish anything they go to confirm our 
former conclusions in eyery respect, and to shew an absence of 
nasality in the English pronunciation of French in the xv th century, 
as we shall find again in the xvi th, Chap. VIII, § 3. The rhyme : 
tryst nyjt, is very remarkable. It cannot he supposed either that 
J was iu such a position as ny]t eyer pronounced as *, although we 
find dy] = <?f« i 31 in the French; nor on the other hand can we 
suppose that s was omitted in tryst and ] in ny^t^ producing the 
rhyme : (triit, niit,) because s is still pronounced in this French 
word. Hence we are compelled to assume an assonance (trist, 
niifeht), which a clumsy poet found quite near enough to satisfy his 
ear. Mr. Lumby however entertains a different opinion. In his 
edition of King Horn, injfra p. 480, n. 1, from this same Cambridge 
MS. Gg. 4, 27, 2, he observes on the forms, mifte = mi^te 10, 
dofter = dojter 249, rhyming with )?ojte, and rift = rijt in 
line 663 of Flori) in the same MS., which line also contains no jt, 
with ] and not f : ** This interchange," he says, ** occurs so often in 
early MSS. that it is a conclusive proof of a similarity in sound be- 
tween the letters," and adds that **in several copies of Piers Plow- 
man soure occurs for ^owr^," ^ and refers to Rel. Ant. i, 48, for a poem 
where this substitution occurs throughout. This poem. The Five Joys 
of the Virgin, is from Trin. CoU. MS. B 14, 39,» which Mr. T. Wright 



1 Mr. Skeat knows only of one copy, 
MS. Cotton Vesp. B. xvi, where there 
are several, but not many, examples, 
and the spelling is altogether singular. 

2 Some account of this MS. is given 
in Mr. Albert Way's Preface to the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, p. Ixxii, 
imder the heading "Femina.** This 
MS., I am informed by Mr. Aldis 
Wright, the librarian of Trinity Col- 
lege, disappeared from that library 



between 1853 and 1859, and as no one 
had taken it out on bond in that inter- 
val, it must have been appropriated. 
There are notices of it in Hickes, The- 
saurus i, 144, 154, and its disappearance 
is a serious loss to Early English phi- 
lology. The poem of the Five Joys 
is reprinted m Golbeck and Matz- 
ner's Sprachproben p. 51, but these 
editors have taken the liberty of replac- 
ing -ft by -ht throughout. 
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assigns to the first lialf of the xm th century, a concludon at 
yariance with the orthography thou which is invariable and occnra 
frequently, and wid-oule. The only other test word is ure, which 
has the xm th centiiry form, so that the close of the rm th century 
is (he time indicated, as for Havelok. The words containing f for ; 
in this poom are ; brift inift, lifte rifte, mifte, drift rift, mifte 
brifte, brift. This same poem contains some other curious ortho- 
graphies as : sue [|such], seal, scaldc, scene. It omits the guttural 
altogether in : broutest jT)rougbtest], slo [alow]. It apparently 
confuses v with \ in 

The thriddfl dai he ros to liie ; 

Levedi, ofte were thou blive [blijie f ] ' 



Acni 






:» 



printed, meaning ap- 



Lcvedi, for thea ilke ei 
That tan were of thi « 
Al mi BDnsea thoa do me Ira ! 
In the last stanza wo have : beue nei 
parently : bene ncwe, which would be s 
reading adopted by Miitaner. 

Levedi, tnet thou me ini bene 
For the joie that ever is nene, 
Thou let me aoTec be IHirlorn. 
Theae peculiarities render this test not particularly useful for our 
purpose, and inasmuch as j was u.scd for both % and 5, some inac- 
curate scribes may have considered that f, which was also certainly 
(z) at times, might be used for g. The only passage I have yet met 
in which j stunding for 5 has apparently the sound (s), is this very 
suspicions couplet of a poem full of bad spelling (i 19, supra p. 463) : 
Jeo soy poor toj dolaal tt tryst 
Ther me pejTiyat botha day and nyjt 
Aniure, 
and it would be unwise to found a theory upon a single instance of 
such small authority. In the first passage of King Horn, the 
parallel MSS. in Mr. Lumby's prefece, p. vi, give myhte, 
mict e; and mijte occurs two line above in his own test. 

These rhymes of Norman and English are rather to be treated as 
jokes than as serious attempts ta determine the Norman pronun- 
ciation. They may be classed with Hood's description of an Eng- 
lishman's difSculties in Prance : 



Ohaiio stand fur choirs, 
They christen letters Bil/im, 
They call their motliers maris. 
And all their iLiughivrB ^liia ; 
Strange it was to hear, 
I'll tell you whnt's a mod 'un. 



For wine I reel'd ahont 
To show my meaning fully, 
And made a pair of horna 
To aak for "bEof and biiHi/." 
Then their cosh was strange, 
It hored me eery minnt*. 
How here's a >iog to change, 
How many loui are in it ! 

Oomii Annual, 1831, 



' Slive means gwMt/, which will Ihie biline stighe (Prisuner's Prayer 

not make Bense here. The rhyme here 27), hecanae (f, th) and therefore (y, 

fiieu sinks into an assonance, which dh) are more readily confounded than 

STsn more resembles a rhyme than : (v, gb) ; we may sappoae ili^e to hays 
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Moore's Fudge Family in Paris, shews : joy Eoij St. Denis penny, 
swear is Viry^Sy ihroei paptUote, fond Fronde^ oxwiket fiacre, Natties 
pdth, affiches wish, Busses nse, mon Prince sense, jolie Dolly, 
icrevisses bliss, coach poche. In Byron we find : true is petits puits 
(Juan, 15, 68) iprouveme muse (ib. 9, 84), Fduhan hang slang (ib. 
5, 11), d VAlUmande understand hand (ib. 15, 66), French Per- 
vmcJie 14, 75. These modem instances should teach us not to ride 
our old examples too hard, and certainly not to draw conclusions 
from a few cases. 



4. Thb Stobt of Gxnbsib and Exodus, ci&cX a.d. 1290. 

Mr. Richard Morris attributes the composition of the rhymed 
account of Genesis and Exodus contained in a MS. in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, to about a.d. 1250, but the actual writing of 
the MS. to nearly as late as 1300,^ so that it was ''the work of a 
scribe to whom the language was more or less archaic." The 
dialect he considers, together with that of the Bestiary (supra, 
p. 439), and the Orrmulum (infrii, p. 486) to be East Midland. 
This poem being well known to all the members of the Early 
English Text Society, I have examined the rhymes to obtain indi- 
cations of the pronunciation, and shall refer to them by the number 
of the lines in which they occur. 

Assonances are not uncommon, but the principal are those in 
which any corresponds to am, as: %an nam 481, nam canahan 725, 
abram leman 781, abram iurdan 805, abram man 909, bigan abram 
921, abraham %an 1189, nam laban 1653. Occasionally in im, 
caym kin 543, clim sin 3307 ; on om, on-on hom 2199 ; un urn, 
cumen munen 1621i. Probably: gate quake 1054 is an error of the 
scribe for: gate quate. Joseph swep 2085, bond wrong 2063, 
sokoth pharaofh 3209, are siugle cases, but oc occurs more fre- 
quently : fot oc 2497, oc mod 3923, mo^ hoc 3603. Altogether 
mLse rhymes are rare, and are probably scribal errors : agen under- 
gon 1159, drog nuge 1327, get bigat 2277, ^qr ger 2417, specande 
lockende 2821, moysen man 3109, eHazar or 4091. In: numen 
comen 343, broken luken 361, 3779, this is almost certainly the 
case, and in: swem greim 391, wliich would otherwise be an 
example of e, ei rhyming, the second word should be prem or prim. 
The rhyme t, e, is normal, as in Chaucer, (supr^ p. 272) : li'Ser 
ne^er 369, efl&^ym hem 2151, wliten eten 2289, abiden deden 
2483, mide dede 2963, and probably implies that i = (tV, t). Oc- 



been called, (bliidh'e), at present both 
(bbidh, blaith) are heard. Matzner 
reads blithe, sithe, saying : " "Wir 
schreiben hier blithe fiir blive, und 
sithe ftir sive ; da sonst die Stelle nn- 
erklarbar bleibt. Dadurch tritt in live 
^e Assonanz an die Stelle des Reims. 
Dass blive=bili/e, beliue, quickly, nicht 
reduldet werden kaun, ist selbstrer- 
itandlich." 



' The story of Genesis and Exodns, 
an Early English Song, about 1250, 
now first edited [for the Early English 
Text Society] from a unique MS. in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, by Richard Morris, Lon- 
don, Byo. pp. zL 224 ; a.d. 1865. 
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casioDally an f final teems omitted, or added by mistake, ae : song 
amoage 699, child milde 985, compare: childe mild 1305. In 
many instances -e, and -en rhyme, ■where the editor has apparfintly 
changed -e into en, though in some coses it would seem more 
correct to change -m into -e. 

Ae regards «, it had certainly generally tlie pronunciation (uq), 
and those rare cases in which it is replaced by ou, may be attributed 
to the more modem habits of the scribe, as the use of ou for (uu) 
seems to have commenced about the close of the xiu th century. 
Thus we find: run ^= tjimc/i, ciroumcicioun 991, town dun = 
dmen 2739, but: tun dun 713, teremuth =r /"AaraeA's daughter's 
mm, out 2615. But the Hebrew: man hu? nu 3329, alluding 
to li. xvi, 15 (mmi miu?), what la this?, the queBtion asked 
when the manna was first seen, as clearly points to the use of u for 
(nu) as the euccu of the Cuckoo Song. The uae of u for (yy, y), 
probably called (iV, t , e) is rare, but we find unlvderi := barren, 964. 

That the unaccented syllables were occaBionally pronounced in a 
dovenly manner, we collect from the rhyme : eueneho uono 331. 

Diphthongal combinations are altogether rare. 

Ea occurs, but rhymes with e, and may be always a scribal error : 
fbrbead dead 311, opened dead 387, red dead 401, bead dead 1059, 
ear'8ear= (fear? 1089, forked dead 1339, dead red 2513. Pro- 
bably pronounced (ee') or (ec, e) in all cases. 

Oa rhymes always with a, and may have been (oo) : moal = 
tpaeeh natural 81, woa =^ woe eua = Eve 237, goraoira 15oa = ¥a 
839, oba woa = wo» 879, aalmona >5oa 3893, fasga doa = ^a 4129. 

At, ei rhyme together, and must have botb been (ai) : ay day 87, 
wei dai 1429, grei awei 1723, dai awei 2305, day wey2721, dal 
mai 2747. In : awei deal 861, the last word ia a mere scribal error 

The guttural g is occasionally omitted, as : ru e.sau 1539, where 
ru := rough. Sometimes it is merely changed into ic, probably in- 
dicating (wh) or (gwh) ; noght sowt 2869. We also lind initial 
gh, in ghe ^ she, 237, 337, 339, but ge = «A« 1024 possibly a 
remnant of (jfh), though (j) aeems to have been the sound intended. 

This examination confirms our previous conclusions as t^J the pro- 
nunciation of the iTTT th century. 

The following is an attempt to convey a notion of how the poem 
may have been read. The text ia according to the MS., the pro- 
nunciation introduceH some conjectural emendations, without which 
it would have been impossible to read the test' 



' In one or two points I diffar from 
Hr, Kottia, particularlj in the laet line 
but four, whcru he lakos biifen h<mle = 
" vidiout Boorch, ur huntiue:. without 
ddiij," but bj- restoring ic m the pre- 
ceding line, wanted for tbo metre and 



there ahouC aa in : 1!oi bulen no« long 
fwing he dreg 668, .yii. monefi lior- 
bntoQ be ben 3(i29, lianli: b<:con]ea the 
infinile mood, imd the conBtruction is 
l« tal kunle Sor- buleti, I shdl hunt 
tbere about, I shaU endeaTour to uc- 
compliib it 
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Genem and JSxodus, 269-318. 

Wifdoxn %e made ilo ^ing of 

nogt, 
Qimat-fo-eu^e on heuone or her 

if wrogt. 
ligber he Mdde a dere frad, 

And he wur^e in him-feluen 

prud, 
An wi^ ^at prtdehim wex a ny^, 

^at iwel welded al his fi^ ; 
%o ne migte he non lou^ 

%hauen, 
Vat him fulde %hinge grauen : 

Min fligt, he seide, io wile up- 
taken 
Min fete nor% on heuene maken, 

And %or ic wile fitten and fen 

Al ^e ^hinges ^e in werde ben, 

Twen heuone hil and helle dik, 
And ben min lou«rd geuelic. 
Vo wur% he drake ^at ear was 

knigt, 
%o wurV he mire %at ear was ligt, 

And eutfrilc on ^at. helden wid 

him, 
^0 wurden mire, and fwart, and 

dim. 
And fellen ut of heuones ligt, 
In to %is middil walknes nigt ; 



Conjectured Pronunciation, 

Wiis'doom dhe maad ilk thiq of 

nokht, 
Ku^hat-s-eer* on nevn- or neer 

is rec'okht. 
Likhtbeer* ne srid an deer'e 

sruud, 
And He wurth in mmsel'ven 

pruud, 
And with dhat priid -im weks 

aniidh 
Dhat ii'vel weldeth al -is siidh, 
Dhoo nee mikht -ee noon loverd 

thaa'yen 
Dhat mm suld [al'e] thiq'e 

thraa'ven : 
Miin flikht, ne said, ic wil up 

taa'ken, 
Miin see'te north on nevne 

maa-ken. 
And dhoor ic wiil'e sit'n- and 

seen. 
Al dhe thiq'es dhee -n werld'e 

been, 
Tween nevne nil and Hel*e diik. 
And been miin loverd gee'veliik, 
Dhoo wurdh -e draak'e dhat eer 

was knikht, 
Dhoo wurdh -e mirk dhat eer 

was likht, 
And everilk oon dhat held'en 

with Him 
Dhoo wurdh'en mirk and swart 

and dim, 
And fel'en uut of nevnes likht, 
Intoo* dhis mid'il walk'nes nikht; 



TraniUntum. 



Wisdom then made each thing of 

nought, 
Whatsoeyer in heayen or here is 

wronght. 
Li^ht-l^ar [Lncifer] he [God] clothed 

m precious clothing, 
And he became in himself proud, 
And with that pride in-him waxed an 

enyy 
That ill ruleth all his path. 
Then not might he no lord endure, 
That for-him should [all] things control. 
My flight, he said, I will up-take, 



My seat north in heayen make, 

And there 1 will sit and see, 

All the things that in the world be, 

Between heayen's hil and hell's ditch, 

And be to-my lord eyen-like. 

Then became he dragon that ere was 

knight. 
Then became he mirky that ere was 

light, 
And eyery one that held with him 
Then became mirky, and black, and dim. 
And fell out of heayen's light. 
In to this middle welkin's night, 
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Otnesia and &odu». 
And get ne kuSc he nogt blinne 

for to don an o^er lume, 
Elten he sag in parudif 
Adam and one in mike pnT, 
Newclite he was of erSe T^rogt, 
And to ¥at mine blifle brogt ; 
Kowgte 'Sis ^Ticad, hu ma it hen, 

Adam hen king and eue quuen 

Of alle ^e Singe in werlde hen, 

Hn mai it hauen, hu moi it fen, 

Of fif, of fngel, of wrim, of dor, 

Of alle Shinge ¥e wunen her, 
Eutfrilc %hing haued he gene 

name, 
He to forge, fbaSe, and lame ; 

for adam iiil %tis, and his wif, 

In hliHe Sus leden lelteful lif ,■ 
fo^ alle ^o, Se of hem fulc cumon, 

fnlen enuor in hlifle vmnen, 

And .we ^e ben fro heuene 

driuen, 
fulen ISuffe one in forwe liuon ; 
Get ic -wene I can a red, 
%at hem lal hringcn iwel Tped ; 



Oorgtcturfd Fronundatioti. 

And Jet no knudh'o Heo nokht 

hlin-e 
for to doon an oodh-er sin'e. 
Eest'en hc saagh in paaTadiis 
Aa'dam and Eev in mik'e priis, 
Neu-liik- -e was of erth'e rwokht, 
Andtoo dhatmir'iehlis'e hrokbt, 
Thoukht-e dhis kweod, Hun mai 

it been, 
Aa-dam been kiq and Ee-ve 

kween, 
Of al'e tliiq'e dhee -n werld-e 

Hun mai ic noan, nun mai ic 

Of fis, of fuugh'el, of ■wirm, of 

Of al'e thiq-e dhee wiiun'en neer, 
Eer'ilk* thiq eavd -e gcove 






scaadh and 



For Aadam sal dhus, and nis 

In blis'e leed'en loB'tefnl liif ; 
Tor alle dhee -f sem aul'e kun-- 



Sul'ei 



1 hlis'e 



Sul'en dhuB oon in sorgh'e lii'ven, 

Jet ik TFeen i kan a reed 

Dhat Hem sal briq'en ii'vel speed. 



rought, 



And yet not could he m 

For to do anothi^r sin. 

Eastniu-dB he mm in pai 

Adam and Eie in muol: 

Newly be was of earth 

And to tlist meny bliee nrougaii. 

llhooght this evil-one, hnw inay it tje 

Adam be long and Eve qneen 

Of tH thincp that in world be. 

How may I Lave, how may I see ! 

Of fish, o( fowl, of wocm, of b«aat. 



Form 

For AAam shall thns and hia wife 

In hlisa lead lastiog-lull life. 

For all who of thimi shslt come 

Shall evemlori- ic blisa dwell, 

And we that he from hoavon driven, 

Shnll thus only in Borrow lire. 

Yet I ween 1 Itnow a plan 

That them shall bring etil ipeed. 
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Chap. Y. 



Omens and Exodus. 
for gef he don %ad god for-bead, 

%at fal hem bringen to %o dead. 

And ial get ^is ilke dai, 

%or buten hunte if ic mai ; 

Ic wene %at ic, and eue Life wif, 

fulen adam bilirten of hife h'f . 

Ic wene %at ic and eue 

fulen alle is blifle dreue. 



Qmjeetursd Pronunciatum, 

For /ef He doon dhat Gh>d for*- 

beed 
Dhat sal nem briq'en too dho 

deedh, 
And [ic] sal jet dhis ilk-e dai 
Dhoor buut'cn Hunt'e jif ik mai* 
Ik ween'e dhat ik and Eey -is 

wiif 
Sul'en Aa'dam biliir'ten of ms 

liif, 
Ic ween*e [to sooth] dhat ik and 

Ee've 
Sul'en [Aa'dam] al -is blis'e 
dree've. 



D'anslation, 

For if they do that-which Ood forbade, I ween that I, and Eve his wife, 
That shall bring them to the death. Shall Adam betrick of his life, 



And [I] shall yet this same day 
There aboat hunt, if I may. 



I ween [in sooth] that I and Eve 
Shall [for-AdamJ aU his bliss troable. 



5. Hayslok the Danb, ctacX a.d. 1290. 

Sir Frederick Madden in his edition of this poem ^ considers its 
author to have been a Lincolnshire man, and the time of composition 
between a.d. 1270 aud 1290. As the romauce was popular, there 
may have been many copies, aud the mauuscript followed by Sir F. 
Madden may not have been original. In its orthography, apart 
from its dialectic peculiarities, (which are numerous but do not here 
come into consideration, as the object is merely to determine the 
value of the letters,) it shews a transition from the customs of the 
zmth to those of the xrvth century, much more marked than in 
Genesis and Exodus. Thus ou is frequently used for (uu), jfou 
being the common form, though J^w is by no means unfrequent, 
indeed both forms occur in the same line : Grim, J^ow west hu art 
mi thral 527, and we have hw 1316, and J^o 388, where, probably, 
a final u has been accidentally omitted by the scribe. The following 



^ The Ancient English Romance pf 
Hayelok the Dane, accompanied by the 
French Text, with an Introduction and 
Glossary by Frederick Madden, Esq., 
F.A.S., F.R.S.L., subkeeper of the 
manuscripts in the British Museum, 
printed for the Roxburgh Club, 1828, 
4to. This edition being yery scarce, a 
new one compared afresh with the MS. 
has been prepared for the Early English 
Text Society under the title : The Lay 
of Havelock the Dane : composed in 
the reign of Edward I., about a.d. 
1280, formerly edited by Sir F. Mad- 
den for the Koxburghe Club, and now 



re-edited from the unique MS. Laud 
Misc. 108, in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A., London, 1869. It will there- 
fore be assumed to be accessible to all 
members of that Society, and will be 
cited by the number of the yerses, as 
usual. The citations originally made 
from Sir F. Madden's edition haye 
been yerifiedbyMr. Skeat's. I am much 
indebted to Mr. Skeat for many hints, and 
for kindly allowing me to make use of 
his proof sheets before publication, so 
as to enable me to insert this notice in 
its proper plaoe. 
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rhyraea eerye to shew the identity of the two apellinga : yow now 
160, prisoun lajanui 330, mouth auth 433, yw = j/ou nou 453, 
Bov = now you 484, boundew wndcn ^ icounden 546, unbounden 
fonden 602, hw = how he waa ndke, hw he was strong 960, 
doun tun ^ town 1630, ■wounde grunde 1978, bowr tour 2072, 
dune croune 2656. Of course ok, ow also occur aa (oou) corres- 
ponding to ags. aw, oh, and the guttural is generally loat in (w) 
after o, thus : ynowe alowe 2682, In : croud god 2338, we should 
probably read crod, as the proper form of the past participle.' The 
frequent occurrence of ok, however, would lead one to suppose 
that the actual MS. must belong to the very end of the xinth, 
if not to the beginning of the iivth century.' 

AsBonancea are frequent, and the more marked that there is 
often no relation between the conaonanta whieh follow the idea- 
tical vowels. Thus: rym fin 21, yeme quene 182, harde crakede 
567, be>e rede 694, knauo plawe 949, stareden' ladden 1037, 



I AgB. crridan {nrefid, cmdon, cro- 
den) Ettroiillcr, lei. Anglos, p, 400. 
Nail {aapik p. 166, notti 1] under 
Croied-Sarroui, n^otea : "She sent my 
mother ironl by Kate, that slic should 
come hither when God eent time, 
Ihoagll she should be crad in a barrow. 
Ittttr of Marsery Paalan, A.D. 1477-" 

' Mr. Skeat informs ola that : " No 
oQier MS. of Eavelok has ever been 
heard of, or known to exist : though of 
oouim there may have been Eeveral. If 
ttat ia not the (iriginal, it is at any rate 
a very early copy. I do not think Sir F. 
Madden, or aaj othw judge of writing. 



one eridence of its early composition." 
The HS. containing Havelok begins 
vtlb liTca of Saints, and Uarelok was 
OTerlooked for years, because it does not 
be^ till fo. 2D4. It ends on fo. Smi, 

all the appearauce of a copy, not an 
original Hb.,and as we have two other 
copies of King Horn (p. 480, n. 1), we 
may some day £nd another of Havelok. 
Even a much later one (as in the case of 
Lagamon) would be of great sorviee. 
It is of course tmposBible to date aHS. 
bv tbe writing only, within 3D years, 
the working lire-time of a single scribe. 
Ths orthography would lead mo to 
place the actual manuacrijit after the 
Oom>ing of Genesis and Hxodua. and 
wtthin the Tariablc period, say 1280 to 
ISIO. Fcobsbly after the last dale 
m WM Quiveisally empbyed for (uu). 



If the reader will turn fo r Seinte 
Marherete, the Meiden ant Martyr, in 
old English, first edited from the eldn 
books in 18fl2 by Oswald Cockayne, 
U.A., and now reissued for the £arty 
English Teit Societv, 1866, and compars 
the three versions there given, the fint 
from the MS. Reg. 17. A. uvii., ap- 
parently written in 1230, in which no 
ease of ou = (nu) occurs ; the second 
from M8. Harl. 2277, attributed to 
1330, in which ou ia always used for 

Sa) ; and the third from the lost Cam. 
8. (supril p. 464, n. 1 ) aa prijitedhy 
Sickes. in whieh, if the text is to b« 
troBtad, there is just a trace of u = (uu) 
— fin 22, prisun 26, eto., dragnn 44, 
ut 28, fifl, Jioru 47 — amidst a g™at 
preponderance of on, the value of this 
mgn of age in a MS. will become more 
apparent ; compare also supr^ pp. 408, 
423,^439, 416, 467, and p, 481, L U. 

' " Probably miswritten for ilraddtn 
contended." Skeat, Glossary, Sir F, 
Madden, and Gamett are of the same 
opinion. It is with great dididence 
that I presume to doubt this eorrectiDil. 
Slrad^ would introduce a Korae word, 
"whereas the noun itimU is used imme- 
diately 1039, and verb stroMc in 1779, 
from aga. striidan, slruliant and it does 
not seem likely that both words should 
coexist in the same direct, or, if they 
did, should be used in immedinte proxi- 
mity. Nor, I moat confess, doca eon- 
Undid seem to make very good senae. 
The passage relates to the game of 
"putting the atone," the point being to 
see who should throw an enormous 
stone furthMt, fbr he when stone wu 
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Chap. V. 



aliop (?) hok 1101, odrat bad 1153, drawe haue 1297, fet ek 1303, 
ioye trone 1315, maked yschaped 1646, riche chinche 1763, 2940, 
feld swerd 1824, 2634,* seruede werewed 1914, we»d gent 2138, 
shauwe knawe 2206, grauen namen 2528, thank rang 2560,' bo}?e' 
rede 2585, bo)7en drowen 2659, shawe knawe 2784. 

Apart from these assonances there are no bad rhymes which do 
not admit of explanation. Thus: hey fri 1071, might possibly 
be : hy fri, see p. 285, but as the form hy does not occur in Have- 
lock, we should probably read: hey sley, compare 1083.* The 



eyen an inch before the others was to 
be held a champion : 

Hwo 80 mithe putten ]7ore 
Bifom anoj^er, an inch or more, 
Wore ye [=heP] ynng, [or] wore he 

hold, 
He was for a kempe told. 1033 

What would then be more natural than 
for the champions and the lads to stand 
and look intently, 8tare, prior to the 
throw, and then make a great conten- 
tion, strout, about the best cast. This 
is what the text says as it stands : 

Al-80 ]>G[i] stoden, anrd] offce stareden 
^e chaunpiouns, and ek the laddeft. 
And he maden mikel strout 
Abouten \>e alj^erbeste but. 1037 

It would, however, be rather curious to 
say that the champions and lads stood 
and contended ana made a great eon- 
tention about the best throw. If we 
must alter the passage, straden^ strode 
about (Ettm. 746), would make decent 
sense, but not so good as atareden» It 
was doubtless the apparent harshness of 
the assonance : stareden ladden, which 
led to this conjecture. In the same 
way Mr. Morris, anxious to avoid the 
assonance: harde crakede 567, proposed 
to change 

And caste ]>e knaue adoun so harde, 
])at hise croune he "per crakede 
into 
And caste pe knaue so harde adoun, 
bat he crakede ber hise croune. 
(Steat, p. 91). Where the rhyme re- 
quires adoune as in King Horn 1487 
(Lumby*s edn.) 

Fike«hildes crtme 
"per ifiilde adune . . . 
which is quoted in Mr. Skeat's glos- 
sary (from MS Harl. 2253,) as : crowne 
adoune, shewing the more ancient form 
of the other version of King Horn. 
But the only alteration really required 
is : per he crakede, for : he per crakede, 
in order to preserve the e in eroune. As 



to the assonance itself, it is harsh to our 
ears only. We must remember the 
constant habit of the metathesis of r, 
so that : harde crakede, may have been 
called : harde carkede, wliich would 
have been almost a rhyme, as : stareden 
ladden, also is. On the principle of not 
making unnecessary changes, I prefer 
accepting the reading of the M%. in 
each case as it stands, and therefore re- 
tain both : harde crakede, and stareden 
ladden, as assonances. 
^ And pe J^redde so sore he slow, 
bat he made up-on the feld 
His left arm fleye, with the swerd. 
On which Mr. Skeat remarks : '' Cf. 
1. 1825. We should otherwise be 
tempted to read 8held; especially as 
the shield is more appropriate to the 
left arm." This was Sir F. Madden's 
original sugjs^estion. But ivith may 
denote the instrument: he slow pe 
J^redde so sore with the swerd, J^at he 
made, etc. Compare the constructions, 
supr^ p. 376, art. 110. Compare also 
the parallel passage : 
For his sword he hof up heye, 
And pe hand he dide of fleye. 
That he smot him with so sore. 2750 
I feel doubtful whether the other inter- 
pretation : that he made his left arm 
together with the sword, fall on the 
field, could be justified by parallel 
pass^es. 

^ This may be a rhyme, see suprlk 
p. 192. 

• As we find : rede bej?e 694, bebe 
rede 1680, we should of course read: 
bej^e rede in this place. This is only 
one of the numerous instances of the 
interchange of e, a, o, to be noticed 
presently. Thus we have: ba)?e 1336, 
2543, and bojjen 173, 697, 958. 

* According to the text Godrich hears 
the knights talk of Havelok : 

Hw he was strong man and hey, 
Hw he was strong and ek fri, 1071, 
and then he thought that King Athel- 



i 1, No, 6. 
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rhyme : yhe ae 1984, is a mere misprint in Sir F. Madden'e edition, 
corrected by Mr. Skeat to ; yhe se, where the A ia an idle insertion, 
eompftre)>e= thigh 1950, and: Shinge =^inKe, Gen. and Ex. 300. 
Kie paasages which present the greatest difficulty are the follow- 
ing: eir tother 410, misdede leyde 994, deled wosseyled 1736. 
The last is explained by : weaaeyles todeyle 2098, which ought 
to shew that tie writer hod two ways of pronouncing; delen, 
deylen, (deel'en, dail'en). Compare: 

So jrat he Mod ran of Ma fleys, 

pat tendra was, and awibe neys, 216 

A"i^ waundede bim ritli iii ]ie flesh 

fat tendre was, imd swifia aesh, 2742 

Aa the dialact of Havcdok shews a Scandinavian character in 

many words, the form deylen may have arisen from that sonrce, 

Icelandic at deila, (dtfri-la) to divide, and it would be in fact more 

difficnlt to aoocount for the forms fieya ney».' If we do not accept 



wald liad made hloi sweai to cive hia 
danghter to the " heito " = tighcat, 
iaUiit, man alive, and tken aaks 
Swere mitbe i flnden ani so hey 
8a haoelok ie, or go gle; ? 1083 

It ia evident that tbe two canpleta 
ought to correspond. Stey, o! ooorse, 
meuia skiUU, Havelocks ekill: hwhe 
wlrp ]ie stoQ OilEF fo laddea euerilkon 
1061, liaring made him the uonunon 
talk. Pri jielde no good sense. 

■ fotjhyi see supril pp. 265, 441, 
44S. The form is, in fac^ not unusual. 
Pot myi there eeeme to be no Buthoritr, 
and Goguate langruages do not exhibit 
tbi diphtliong (ei), aa they do in the 
oue of high GenDanjfcwcA, iMl, tseich 
(flaiah, tail, bhaiith), compara Dutch, 
ebati, dni, ifeek (vlees, deel, bkeek). 
Theae undoubt(<d coneapondencee of (e, 
ai) in high and low German, and the 
occanonafuae of ei in Icelandie an ifeiFa, 
Mftr (dMU->, ywikr), but its rq'ection in 
o&er caae«, vajhik (desk), may at least 
tava to render intelligible soma doubt- 
fill usages in such a provincial region 
and e^y time as that which gives us 
the rhyme of Havelok. Kot only 
doca provijicial, but even metropolitan 
_i ..i._ . ^^^ furnish 

. Com- 

pare the example Chap. }>t. ( 3, where 
it will be seen that Mr. Melville Bell 
writes ; (dsiz, wiistcd, fcin, gnv, kram, 
■a), where I have (deez, vjsested, Uta, 
g«T, kfwm, bm) =rfoyj, iBaeted, fain, 
gavi, eami, lay, though ne are both 
Euppoaed to speak the same dialect. 
Bee ako p. idii n. 2, and p. 459, n. 1, 



BJid the forms udt laide, p. 446. . . . 
AfteF the preceding obserrations had 
gone to press, I received a remarkable 
confirmatiou of the views there ex- 
pressed Donceming the posdbihty of 
different pronunciations coeiiBtiDe ia 
limited districts, from an account of the 
present prononeiation of English in 
the Peak of Derbyshire, orally eom- 
munieal^d to me by a native of the dis- 
trict, Mr. Thomas Hallsm, of Man- 
cheater, A somewhat detailed account 
of these remarkable pronunciations will 
' given below, Chap. XI. } 4, but it ' 






e, that on the west 



^. of the peak we 
End (mee, det, nwee, gee) and on the 
oust (mii, dii, nwii, pu) for may, day, 
mean, pay, and agatu on the west we 
have (shiip, sli'ip, mi'i) and on the east 
(sheip, sleip, mei] for iheip, ileep, me. 
This characteristic diphthong (fii), 
found also in the west of the ndge m 
(dnheist, dzheint, beil, pcint, eint'- 
m^t) foi joiil, joint, boil, point, iiihI- 
mmt, ia, as pronoonced to me by Mr. 
Hallam, a sound which one Soathemer 
will hear as («) and another aa (oi). 
Compiae po!/nle=peyntt, p. 447, I- 14. 
We can guess how a peasant of tlie 
Peak, with his partial inoculation into 
the mysteries of modern orthography 
is likely to write, but Id put onreelves 
iaio the position of tbe most careful of 
ancient scribes, wo have only to en- 
deavour to appreciate such sounds and 
attempt to commit ihom to paper, after 
a curefu] study of nhonetica. The ex- 
treme difficult; of appreciation, the 
readiness with which we mentally as- 
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the form deyle^ then one of three things must be the case : 1) The 
rhyme may be faulty, but it would be perhaps the only faulty 
rhyme. Or, 2) the ey, e may be a true rhyme, but then, indepen- 
dently of previous investigations, the persistent avoidance of such 
rhymes is remarkable, and there would have been no reason to lug 
in, for example, withuten faile 179, 2909, as a rhyme to cornwayle, 
with scarcely a shadow of excuse from the sense. Or 3) the pas- 
sages containing deled, to deyU, may be corrupt. For this there is 
some ground. The passages are : 

But hwan he haueden J^e kiwing deled, 

And fele 8i];e8 haueden wosseylM. 1736 

Hweber he sitten non, and wesseyleM, 

Or or ani shotshipe to-deyle. 2098 

The first line . contains at least one corrupt unintelligible word 
Jdwing, and not only is the metre of the last line unusually defective, 
but the construction to-deyle of for participate in, seems forced and 
unsatisfactory. It would, however, be too hazardous, in the ab- 
sence of parallel passages, to propose any emendation. 

The second passage 

Neuere more he him misdede, 

Ne bond on him with yuele leyde. 994 

cannot be so explained, as dede never appears as deide, aad it would 
not be right to conclude that there was aa assonance formed by 
calling leyde (leid*e) rather than (laid'e), in face of the older La^a- 
mon forms : laeide, laeiden, leide, laiden, leaide. There was no 
period of English pronunciation in which misdede leyde would have 
rhymed, so far as our researches extend. The passage must there- 
fore be corrupt. In the first place the sense is bad : ** never more 
he hurt him by deed, and never laid hand on him with evil intent," 
merely repeats in the second line what is said in the first. We 



sociate the tmusual with the nsnal 
Bound, the hesitation which we feel in 
selecting one ortho^aphy in place of 
another, and the yanety of pronuncia- 
tions prevalent within a limited dis- 
trict, none of which can claim the pre- 
eminence — true picture of English 
habits of speech in the xiii th century 
— ^will make us more readily understand 
the varieties of ortboeraphy adopted 
by ancient scribes, and rather admire 
than depreciate the partial uniformity 
to which they attained. For myself 1 
shoidd feel no surprise to find one writer 
representing the " Derbyshire " sound 
of sheep, in "ordinary spelling" as 
sheep, another as ahape^ and a third as 
ahipe. Should we then be surprised if 
we found an old monk proceedmg from ' 
a similar district at one time writing 
a?iep, and at another sf^ei/p ? and should 
we conclude in the modem case that 
ee, a, », had the same sound, or in the 



old case that e, ey, had the same mean- 
ing P At most, they would be different 
appreciations of tne same sound, and 
might possibly indicate the co-existence 
of different sounds within the same 
district. And such coexistence is not 
confined to English dialects. The 
vul^r ^een, keen,) coexists with the 
polite (am, kain) —ein, kein, in Berlin, 
Saxony, and many parts of Germany. 
In the Dyak (Dai'ak) languages of 
Ssurawak (Saraa'wak), {ee, ai) constantly 
interchange even in adjacent house- 
clusters, sometimes even in the same 
house-cluster, so that (basee*) or (basai*) 
would be equally intelligible for great. 
Generally in these languages (ii, ee, ai) 
interchange on the one hand, and (oo, 
uu, au) on the other, as I have just 
been informed (April, 1869) by an 
English resident of long standin? in 
Sarawak. See also neither, supra p. 
129, n. 1. 
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want the sense, " he never more wronged him hy word, or deed." 
Thia ia supplied by reading miaeei/de for misdede, and of tlie correot- 
neaa of this readmg we can have do doubt after considering the 
, pBrallel passages. 

Se foand he non that him. misseyde, 

N[e] with iuele oafne] hand leyde. 49 

Eoberd hire leddc, Jrat vna red. 



Mew 



igaeyd, 
nneleyd. 



P 



Or ioIl, or uiine himdcs le^'de, 

Vn-omclfie [vn-orn«likfl F], or same Bfljde. 1938 
The first instance 

Hanelolt, )>at was Jb eir 

Bwanborow, hia aiuter, Helded, the tothcr, 410 
I is also corrupt on the face of it,' for the second line of the couplet 
is outrageoUBly prolonged. The word eyr occurs not imirequcntly 
I at the end of a line, aa 110, 288, 605, 1095 and always rhymes 
Trith/o»r. This suggests the reading 

Hanclok, that was the cir, 

Swanborow, Helfled her sister f&ii, * 
which at least preseiTcs metro and rhyme, and is immediately sug- 
gested hy the parallel passage : 

Of his bodi ns hsude he eyr 

Sute a majden swijie fayr. 110 

The rhyme i, e, as: bidde stede 2548 is frequent. Shewed 
inawed 2057, must be considered in connection with : ahewe 
lowe 1698, and lowe awe 1391, where lowe, ags. Maw, means 
a hill, preserved in the Scotch laui; as well as with the not 
nnfrequent interchange of e, o, as : sore wore = teere 236, wore 
= werg more 1700, were sore 414, (where Mr, 8koat reads wort), 
more thore = tf/ere 921, cle[r]k yerk = TorU 1177, and also of 
o, a: longe gange 795, 2586, sawe vawe = teall 1962, 2142, 



I "ComiptF Lines 410, 411 do not 
nm* well together," Skeat. 

■ We may evea iras^ne hnw the 

acferaordinary error in the MS. arose. 

fiappoia, as osual, that the Ecribe was 

wntmg froai dictation. The render 

L pTM out- " Swanbnrow, Helped her 

W —..t^ fair," the scribe writes " Swan- 

iw, his sister;" altering Aer tfl Ais 

I matter of course, because only a 

id preceded; Ihereader 

eselainiB, '■Tliouhast 

I fenotten Helded thet otlicr;" the 
I NTwimmGdiatulyclapEdowntbewords 
"Ealflcd the tutbor." and ia quite 
I ntuSed he has correctly followed the 
I wador in the monstrobity ; "Swan- 
f boTBw his Eistcr, Heltled the tothcr !" 
I, i i4a liwatt. 1 bad 



P mascolineuc 



at first proposed : Swanbornw, Helfled 
his sisters fair, in order to presecre as 
much of the original as posaihie, bat 
the examples : hiseehildien ^unge 368, 
we aren oofe Jinc 619, kniuea longB 
1769, hundea teyto 1S41, wundes swi>e 
grete ISSS, monekes blake 2520, shew 
that ; his sisters fairs, nonid have bi!en 
required and this would have militated 
against the rbvrne. Unless, indeed, the 
author could have dispensed with tiiil 
final e if the necessity of rhyme lay on 
him, as he does dispense apparently 
with an t, whioh is at once pineal and 

nwan ho hanedo manrcde and oth 
Takcnof lofnndof loth. 2312 

where however perhaps : othe, Icfe, 

lothe, should be read. 
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thare = thore = there more 2486, open drepen = kill 1782. 
We have then to admit that the pronunciation of the writer 
varied in the same word at different times, and that he allowed 
himself to interchange e, 0, 0. The same interchange of {ee, 00) is 
ohservahle in the modem Scotch and English : aik oak, aits oats, 
aith oath, caip cope, claith cloth, craik croak, daigh dough, dail dole, 
gaist ghost, gait goat, grain groan, graip grope, hail whole, haim 
home, kaim comh, laid load, laird lord, laith loath, main moan, mair 
more, maist most, raid road, raip rope, eaip soap, eair sore, tpaik 
spoke of a wheel, taid toad. In Aberdeen we even find (stiin, 
biin) for stone, hone. But it will be seen on examining other 
Scotch ai = {ee) forms, that they often derive from an ags. 0, e. 
Herein then we seem to have an indication of the key to this 
dialectic peculiarity. The original (aa) was at one time broadened 
into (00), and at another squeezed into (ee), and the habits of the 
speaker became so uncertain that all three forms in (ee, aa, 00) 
were in sufficiently common use to allow a rhymester to employ 
whichever was most convenient, tiU at last (00, ee) interchanged 
without the intervention of an original (aa). 

We find the regular interchange of ai, «, as : at hayse = at ease 
preyse 59, deye preye 168, seyl nayl 711, ay domesday 747. 
There seems to be even a probability of seint having been occasion- 
ally dissyllabic, as supril p. 264. Thus, comparing ion 177 : 

In al denemark is wimman [non] = (In al Denmark* is wum'an noon, 

So fayr so sche, bi seint iohan. 1719 Soo fair so shee, bi saa*int Dzhon. 
But euf hem leue sone anon But gaa* -em lee've soon anoon*. 

And bitauhte bem seint Iohan. 2956 And bitaut* -em saa'int I>zhon). 

We have also occasionally the (t) value of w. In two instances 
this value is apparently given to t^ in words which were un- 
doubtedly generaUy pronounced with («), as : 

So ]7at ]fei nouth ne blinne 

Til J^at to sette bigan \>e sunne. 2670 

per was swilk dreping of "pe folk 

pat on pe feld was neu^re a polk 

pat it ne stod of blod so ful, 

pat jfe strem ran intil \>e huL 2684 

In the first case read so ^at \ei [stunte] nouth ne hlunne, the 
ags. forms, stunte , blunne, making metre, rhyme, and constructioni 
perfect. In the second, hul, which was supposed by Sir F. 
Madden to mean hill, is perhaps a provincial pronunciation of 
the ags. and old norse holy Swedish hoi, Danish hul, a hollow for 
the valley, as the battle was fought at Tetford, near Homcastle. 
But the line is possibly corrupt, and there is no obvious means of 
correction from the want of parallel passages.^ 



^ As it stands the passage must be 
translated: "There was such slaying 
of the people. That on the field taere 
was never a puddle, That it stood not 
so fiill of blood, That the stream ran 
into the hollow(?)." Mr. Murray, who 
suggested the insertion of stunte aboye, 



inclines to hul hollow, on account of 
the Scotch use of howe (hoou, hsu), a 
direct descendant of a previous (huI), 
as opposed to knoll^ for a small valley 
or depression. Part of a village in 
Teviotdale is called Huole-o-the-Bum 
(h«'1, nuiolj H^tal, Hual). 
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Tlie other rhymes do not require particular notice. The value 
of the leiters is clearly that established for the sin th century, by 

I preriona research, with, in the ease of ou, an anticipation of the 
usages of thexrrth. The metre is rugged and the spelling irregular, 
J that the use of the final -« cannot accurately be determined. 
But there is no reason to suppose it different from 'what had been 
found for others. 

The orthography of the guttural in connection with ( is very 
remarkable, as: knict 239, knicth 77, knith 1068, kniht 2706, 
brouth 336, brihte rithe 2610, bitawte autho 1409, etc., implying 
a peculiari^ of pronunciation, which, in the absence of parallel 
usage, and determining rhymes, cannot be appreciated with certainty, 
"Wa must not forget, however, that sigh, drought, height, were 

[ sometimeB called {witii, driith, naitb) in the xTn th century (p. 
312), and that EeighUy in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 

I therefore likely to be somewhat iuclined to the same pronunciation 
as the writer of Havelok, is now called (Kiith'li), tind the pro- 
nonoiation (nekth) for Height, has been noted near Ledbury in 
Herefordshire, which greatly resembles -cth in knicth. At first 
sight -(A looks like a metathesis of ht, just aa we find ihc 1377 
fbr ich, and this in connection with the actual occasional oc- 
currence of -ht or even -ct, -oth, would lead directly to the 
usual (-kht) pronunciation. But on examination of the ortho- 
graphy in the poem shews a systematic avoidance of the guttural 
except in relation to i. In ail other cases it is expressed only 
by y 1, w u, as: cie, fleye, heic, leye =i mwtd'rB, soyen, sleie; 
awe = poiieia, dawes = dayt, drawen drou, f awen =/oin, flow, 
galwe, mowe, alou, );ou = though. Even with ( the sign of the 
guttural is frequently omitted, as : ante laute 743, but ; awcte 207, 
lauthe 1673. It seems then very possible that these -ot, -cth, -Ih, -t, 
only mean I, with a merely orthographical indication of the gut- 
tural. This pronunciation of final -chl is not unknown in German.' 
The otiose h after initial t, and even elsewhere (suprii p. 473, 1. 8), 
feund occasionally in various manuscripts, but never systematically 
carried out, is not io be compared with this use of A in connection 
with final (, where in most other MSS. the guttural is inserted as 
h, g, ).' Wc must also reeolieot that in MSS., as we have had 
OBcasion to see also in the Prisoner's Prayer and elsewhere, the 
letter h is used very loosely, even when initial. In Havelok it is 
unnecessarily prefixed in : holde 30, hete 146, het 653, but i 
«t 666, heuere 17, her 229, hof 1976, helde 128, etc., etc., and 
■we find it omitted in; nueden 163, osed 971, etc., but with no 



' " CS lautet ger niott roc I Obcr- 
Shdn Bud Donnu OGbiot, Land ucd 
Bladt, (-it, -at} Endajlfae -iiht, (-let, 
-bt) Endeylbe -lichl, (nit nrt) nioht, 
oatlech. Eab, Land, (faitn) Fcuchten, 
PiclitB, (Fnrt) Furcht, (knet) Knecht, 
(llBt) LiBcht, (Nat) Nacht, (rsot) recht, 
(■hlEBt fedeln) achlccht fechteln, (beat) 

" ■ 'ler, Hnnduleii 



' The Frenah thi, Germas Thte baa 
(t) DC if it is mom dental (.t) on the 
continent more than vlth as, this ap- 
plies to every ( and not meceij to those 
written th. In one dialect of the Peak 
of Derbyshire |.t) is heard onl^, but 
always, bslbra r and -«r. 



gebracht.' ' 



I, art. 432. 
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sort of uniformity. Hence the temptation to use it as an idle 
letter, or an orthographical expedient. 

That long % was (ii) or (u) appears among other passages £rom 
ALs she shulde hise clothes handel 
On forto doiij and blawe ])er* fir (=Jire) 
She saw thennne a lith ( = Ught) fulshir ( = sheer). 688 
Al 80 brith, al so shir, 

So it were a blase of fir. 126S 

The word sheer, Oothic akeira (skiirs) bright, clear, old Saxon 
skirt, middle high Q^rman and new low Oerman schir, new hig^ 
German sehier (shiir), old high Gtsrman seieri (skii'ri ?), ags. seir 
old norse sklr (skiir), Orrmin shir, is a word which from the earliest 
times and in almost all dialects, and specially in English, has r^ 
tained the sound of (-iir), and hence u an excellent rhyme to deter- 
mine the old sound of Jir. 

The reader will find many points of orthography and pronuncia- 
tion touched on with great care in Mr. Skeat's edition §§ 27 and 28, 
and a ^ill consideration of the treatment of final « in § 29.' 

It is with great diffidence that I annex an example of this difficult 
provincial poem. The text is given exactly, in the pronunciation I 
have ventured on a few alterations, intended to be corrections. 

Havelok 2312-2345. Conjectured Prommeicstum, 

Hwan he haucde manrede and Whan He navde manreed* and 



oth 
Taken of lef and of loth, 

Vbbe dubbede him to knith, 
"With a swerd ful swij^e brith, 
And be folk of al \% lond 
Bitauhte him al in his bond, 
J)e cunnriche eueril del. 
And made him king heylike and 

wel. 
Hwan he was king, )7er mouthe 

men se 
J?e moste ioie )7at mouhte be : 



When he had homage and oaths 
Taken of dear and [eke] of loath (ones}, 
TJbbe dubbed him (to) "tnight, 
With a sword ful very bri^t, 
And the folk of all the land 



oodh-e, 
Taak'en of leev and [ook] of 

loodh'e 
TJb'e dub'ed nim to kniit, 
With a swerd ful swidh'e briit, 
And dhe folk of al dhe lond 
Bitaut' -im al in [too*! ms bond 
Dhe kin'eriitsh'e evnl deel, 
And maad -im kiq nai'liik and 

weel. 
Whan Hce was kiq, dher mout'e 

men see 
Dhe most'e dzhoi'e dhat mout'e 

bee : 
Translation, 

Committed to-him al in[to] his hand 
The kingdom every part, 
And made him king, highlike and wel. 
When he was king, there might one 
The most joy that might be ; 



^ Mr. Skeat reads \e, 

' Mr. Skeat having requested me to 
read and comment on some of these 
points, I endeavoured to do so, in great 
haste, at a time when accidental circum- 
stances disabled me from given them 
proper attention. In those cases where 
the present statements differ from those 
hasty expressions of mine which Mr. 
Skeat) anxious not to smother opinions 



opposed to his own, has politely printed, 
they must be considered as corrections, 
resulting from careful re-examination. 
I regret not having been able to examine 
all the cases of final «, to determine 
the circumstances of its elision and 
suppression, but I believe that it was 
not otherwise treated than in the Cuckoo 
gong and Prisoner's Prayer. 
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Buttmge with atarpe Bpwes, But'iq' [dher was] with sharp-e 

gkirming with talcaaces, ^at Skiim'iq' with tal'v^ses, dhat 
moH berCB, raea bcer-ea, 

"Wraatling with laddea, putting Ruiast-%' with lada, put'iq' of 
f of Btoc, Btooii, 

I Harping and piping, £ul god won, Harp'iq' and piip-iq-, ful good 



leykofmine 


, of hosard ok, 


Laik of Miin, 


of Hoa-ard ook, 


Bomanz roding on te bok; 


Koom'ana' reed'ii] ■ on dhe book ; 


per mouthe 


men here Jie gestes 


Dher mout-e 


men hsoto dhe 


singe, 




dzhest-cs 


sici-e, 


JJe gleymen c 


in >etabourdinge; 


Dhe glai-m« 

diq-e; 
Dhor mouf e 


1 on dhe taa'bur 


JJer mouhto 


mon ae })e boles 


men aee >e bol-ea 


bcyte, 




bai-te 




And Jje bores, 


with himdes teyte ; 


And the boo 
tait-D; 


■rea, with Hnmd-es 


po montbe m 


en Be eueril glen, 


Dhoo moufe i 


nen see evril glen, 


fer mouthe 


meit se hw grim 


Dher muufe 


men see huu Grim 


grou; 




grcni 





I neu«re yeto ioie more 
[ In al )^a weid, Jian Jjo waa Jiore. 

Uptx TOB eo mike yeft of cloj^es, 

B'I'at ])0D i swore yon grete othes, 

I ne wore nouth ber-offe croud : 
Bat may i ful wel swere, bi god! 
JJere waa awi)ie gode metes, 
And of wyn, bat men for fetes, 
Bith al BO TTiik and gretc plcnte, 
So it were water of ^e se. 
JJe feste fourti dawcs Bat, 
Bo richo was ncuerc non bo ^at. 



r Jet-e dzhoie n 
In al dbifl werld, dhan dboo waa 

Dher was so mik-e jeft of 

kloodh'es 
Dhat dhou i swoor-e ju greet 

oodhes, 
In'e Toor'e nout dberof'e krod : 
Dhat mai i fill we] sweer-e, bi God ! 
Dher was awidh'o good'e meet-es, 
And of wiin, that men fer fet'es, 
Biit al 800 mik and gret plen-tee" 
Soo it wer waa'ter of dhe see. 
Dhe fcst-e foonr^ti dan-ea sat, 
So ritsh'e was never noon bo 

dhat. 



[tbeie was] with sharp BpearB, Theie 



„^ ., han) 

Fencing with ehielda that nne bi 
Wieefimg viith lada, patting of (the) 

Harping and piping, full good qoenlity, 
Stme M Mine, of HaEnrd sck, 



18 how Grim grew j 



.. X rending on the hook. 

ThKTB might one hear the jrals sung. 
The gkeiuen on the tabour dTum^ 
There mieht one be« the bulls baited, 

I And the boars, vrith merry [Etaonch ?] 

I faoimda, 

I Ihea might one ace gygt; glee, 



ight 0' 

"Was never yet joy m 
In all thia world than then waa there. 
Th ETO waa bo sreat gift of clothes 
That though I snore yon great oatba 
I-(not) were not thereof oppressed : 
That may I fiill well swear, by God. 
There were very good meats, 
And of wine, that one far fetchcB, 
Eight also much and great plenty, 
As'if it were water of the sea. 
The feast fborty days lasted, 
So rich was never none u tiiat 
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6. Kino Hobn, cxbcX ▲.d. 1290. 

The story of King Horn exists in throe scYcral manuscripts which 
present such great Tarietics both of orthography and language, that 
the text must be considered uncertain. The oldest ^ was apparently 
written about the latter half of the xuith century, and is that 
which will be followed here. In some cases f occurs for j or « 
which represents 5. On this orthography see snprk (p. 464). The 
dialect is Midland, and the whole poem bears a great affinity to 
Havelok. 

There is the usual rhyming of t, e or u, e when u stands for t : 
adrenche of)?inche 105, Westemesse blisse 157, ire = ear were 
309, wille telle 365, pelle fuUe = pall Jill 401, brunie = armour 
denie = dm 591, dunte wente 609, ferde hurede 751, custe = kuied 
Teste 1189, etc. 

There are a few cases of e, a, in which the a should be replaced 
by d, as : biweste laste 5, wame heme 689. 

As in Huvelok, there are cases of e, 0, in which one or the other 
letter must be dialectically altered, if the readings are correct: 
more jere 95, swerde orde 623, sonde yrlonde 1001, posse Wester- 
nesse 1011. We have a, m: felawe knowe 1089. 

A few cases of «, 0, may shew a dialectic pronimciation of k as 
(o), or as («) : stunde londe 167, j^ojte )?ujte 277, buje iswoje 
427, jonge isprunge 547, hunde fondc 831. 

In some cases u = (uu) seems to rhyme with u = (yy). In 
bur mesauontur 325, 649, bure couerture 695, one might fancy 
that the French word was mispronounced with (uu). The word 
lure 270, might therefore be to lure, which makes good sense, and 
have been used as a term of falconry, but would then, probably in 
a Saxon's mouth, have been ceillcd (luur*e), but it must apparently 
have been to lower or watch for,* which would be properly (luur'e), 
since the Harl. MS. 2253, fo. 85, reads hure. Stuard 275, 393, 
is probably a clerical error for stiuard compare ags. atiward, which 



1 Cambridge Uniy. Lib. Gg. 4, 27, 2. 
This is contrasted with the Bodleian 
MS. Laud 108 fo. 2l9b, and Harl. MS. 
2263, in the preface to : King Horn, 
with Fragments of Floriz andBlaunchc- 
fleur, and of the Assumption of our Lady, 
from a MS. (G^. 4, 27, 2) in the Cam- 
bridge Uniyersity Library; also from 
MSS. in the British Museum. The 
Assumption of our Lady (Add. MSS. 
10036) and Fragments of the Floyres 
and Blancheflur (Cotton Vitellius D. 
iii), edited with notes and glossary by 
J. Kawson Lumby, M.A. London, 
1866. 8to. pp. XX, 142. E. E. T. S. 
The extracts novo, the three MSS. taken 
in the above order present the follow- 
ing among other yarieties, 

ne he heo tltey 

been ben ben b$ 



ihc ich y I 

30U you ou yofi 

laste sg.j lesten pi., yleste sff,, hut 

faker feyrer feyrorer fairer 

rein reyn reyne rain s. 

miste micte inihte might 

birine upon-reyne by-ryne rain upon 

brijt bnct bryht bright 

flur flour flour flower 

colur colur colour colour. 

* "1 ur e (n) , 0. Dutch leuren, loren, 
Fr. leurrer, lure, Chauc, C. t. 6997; 
lured {part,) vis. P. P. 3361.— (lilren) 
lourin, Z. Oerm. luren {speculari ?) lour 
{lower) scowl, prompt, parv, 316 ; loure 
Gow. conf. am. 1, 47 ; Rich. 3470 ; vis 
F. P. 2736; Ttiam. 1032; louring 
{part.) Chaue, C, (. 6848," Strat- 
mann, 373. 
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oocnrs 227, and is the reading of the Harl. M8. 2253 elsewhere. 
la: ture pure = (ower jd**?- 1091, we must suppose ^iw*=(puur-e), 
to pore or look intently The origin of the word is very obscure. 
The reading of the Harl. MS. 2263 is totally different, mi intro- 
duces foifl for pure. 

The form ou occasionally, hut very rarely occurs, by no means so 
fequently as in Havelok, is: galun glotoun 1123, harpura gigoiira 
1471. This applies only to this particular MS. of King Horn. Pro- 
haUy the ou is fuUy as frequent in the Laud. M8. 108, as it is in 
tiiat MS. copy of Havelok, both these poems being in the same hand- 
writing. The greater rarity of an in this Cam. MS. of King Horn 
is evidence of ita greater antiquity, and forma a presumption in 
&.Tonr of earlier copies of Havelok having also existed. It is cer* 
tainly desirable for the investigation of the orthography and develop- 
ment of the English language in the imth century, and especially 
with a, view to illuBtrat« Havelok, to have the Laud M8. copy of 
King Horn accurately printed and compared with the Cam. MS. 
The scribes of the two MS. possibly belonged not only to dif- 
ferent times tut to different districts, and yet were so nearly con- 
temporary, that the comparison would probably clear up many 
poiutfl of difficulty. In the HarL MS. 2253, "which has been 
printed, but very badly, by Batson in the second volum.6 of his 
Metrical Romances," (Lumby, p. vi.) the ou is paramount. 

Sometimes a word is changed for the sake of the rhyme, as ; 
birine =^ he-rain bischine U, yfe i= a(A# = easily dijie ^ deihe = 
death 57, ires = earg tires ^ tear» 939. The two latter are how- 
ever perhaps rather to be considered as dialectic peculiarities. 

Sofcwithstanding all these resources the Bhottnesa of the lines 
Mems tfl have driven the rhymester to great shifts, unless the scribe 
has much belied him, for we have such decidedly false rhymes as -. he 
deie 33], (oSx brijte 389, bij-oite mijte 411, jonge hringe 279, ringe 
jonge 563, 1187, {query, read fini/B, the form found in the Harleian 
MS. 2253,) sode read seido leide 691, heirs read heiris pris 897, 
his (?) paJais 1255, yrlonde fondede ruarf fonde 1513, queae been 
1519. To these we must add: bure foure 1161, unless we admit 



for (l 



re) (foouTo) as supra p. 



I. 446, 1. 21. It is however 



pro- 



bable that aU these cases are mistakes. The great divendty of the 
MS8., forbids us to lay great store by any particular readings. 

The marked peculiarity of the poem, and one which makes it 
worth while to notice it especially, is the prevalence of assonances, 
edngle, or double, that is, assonances in which the conaonant-s after 
the identical accented vowel are different, but those, if there are 
any, following the identical unaccented vowel are the same or 
different, as in Spanish ; and assonances which beiag half rhyme 
and half assonance, may be called conoieonances, the accented sylla- 
bles rhyming, and the unaccented being assonant, which also occur 
in Spanish though they are not legitimate. Compare the aa- 
sonances of dissyllables and monosyllables in King AUsaunder, 
supra p. 452, note, coL 1, 1. 13. These assonances, which are so 

31 
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clearly developed in King Horn, remove any difficulty abont ad- 
mitting them in Havclok, where they are not bo frequent. The 
following is a list of both kinds. 

Assonances: sones gomes 21, beste werste 27, gripe smite 51, 
admirad bald 89, makede = mak'de nerade 165, swi]7e bline 471, 
whit ilik 501, proue wo^e 545, take rape 553, trewe lene 561, 
man cam 787, wo^e gloue 793, nadde harde 863, rynge Eymen- 
hilde 873, 1287, compaynye hije 879, shorte dorste 927, blije 
bliue 967, iknowe o^e 983, haue felaje 995, blowe jTro^e 1009, lofe 
rowe 1079, wimder tunge 1247, grauel castel 1465, yswo^e lon^ 
read lo^o 1479. 

Conassonances : moder gode 145, gumes icume 161, doster tvad 
dorter )?o^te 249, scholde woldcst 395, li^ kni^tes 519, feste 
gestes 521, igolde woldest 643, do^r ofte 697, ride bridel 771, 
ariued fine 807, fi^te kni^tes 811, horde wordes 827, hnndes ftinde 
881, kni^tes wi^te 885, dorter lofte 903, while bigiled 957, kni^ 
fi^te 1213, houe proued 1267, draje folates 1289, hundred wnnder 
1329. 

The rhyme : time hi me 533, is interesting from its association 
with the same rhymes in Chancer and Qt)wer (p. 280). 

The -word pleing 32, seems to be a contraction oipleying^ and this 
renders the rhyme : king pleying 32, perfect. 

The following may serve as a specimen of the language of this 
poem, according to this more ancient version. The pronunciation 
indicates occasionally conjectural emendations, principally for the 
sake of the metre. 



jr% i2bm 223-234, 241-276. 

}?e kyng com in to halle 

Among his kni^tes aUe : 

Por)? he clupede a)?elbrus, 

pat was lliward of his hus. 

Stiwarde, tak nu here 

Mi fandlyng for to lere 

Of J^ine meftertf. 

Of wude and of riuere. 

And tech him to haipe 

WiJ his nayles fchaipe, 

Biuore me to kerue 

And of j^e cupe feme. 

Ailbrus gan lere 

Horn and his yfere : 

Horn in herte lajto 

AT ]7at He him ta^te. 

In \q curt and ute 

And elles al abute, 

Luuede men horn child. 

And mefl him louede Eymenhild, 



Conjectured Pronunciation. 

Dhe Kiq kaam in to nal'e, 
Amoq' His knikht'es al*e : 
Forth He klep'ed Aa'thelbruus, 
Phat was Stu'ward of nis huus. 
Stii'ward' taak nuu neer'e 
Mi fimd'liq, for to leer*e 
Of dhiin'e mesteer'e. 
Of wuud and of riveer*e, 
And teetsh Him to Haip'e 
With His nail'es sharp 'e, 
Bifoor'e mee to kerve. 
And of dhe kup'e serve. 
Aa'thelbruus gan lee*re 
Horn and nis ifee*re : 
Horn in nert'e lakht'e 
Al dhat Hee Him takht'e. 
In dhe kuurt and uut'e 
And el'es al abuut'e 
Luvde men Horn Tshild. 
Meest luvd- im Biim'enhild 
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e kyngcs ojene dofter, 
Ite was meft in f o)te, 
Eeo louede so horn child 
pat noj heo ^in wexe wild : 
Tor heo ne mijte at borde 
Wiy ^™ fpeke Be worde, 
Sb nojt in Jie halle 
Among te kzujteB alle, 
Ne nowhar in non ojiwe fiede : 
Of folk heo hadde drede : 
Bi daie ne hi nijte 
Wi> him fpeke ne mijte. 
Hire foreje ne hire pine 
He mijte neure fine. 
In heorte heo haddo wo. 



AJielbruB to honde 
pat he come hire to, 
.^luf alfo f(:ho1de horn de 
AI in to hure, 
For heo gun to liire. 
And^e fonde feide 
pot uk ltd hat maide 
And bad him come fwij?e, 
For heo nas nobing hlife. 



The king came in tu hall 
Among his luiighM all. 
Forth he called Alhclbrus 
That WHS steward of his house. 
" Steward take now hem 
My foundling, for to teacli 
Of thy craft, 
Of wood and of river, 
And teach him to haip- 
'Witti his diarp noils. 
Before me to corra, 
And serve of the cup." 
Athelhros began to teach 
Horn and his compiuiioita. 
Horn received in his heart 
All that he tsueht him. 
In the court aud ont 
And else all about 
Loved one Horn Child. 
Most loved him Rimenhild, 
The ting's own daughter. 
To-her was he moat in thought. 
Bhe loved so Qom Child 
That she hegan to gron wild. 



Dhe kiq'es ooghTie dokht'er, 
TTir was -e meest in thokht'e. 
Heo luvde boo Horn Tshild 
Dhat Hoo gan weka'e wild. 
For Heo ne mikht at boord'o 
Vith Him apeek-e noo word'e 
Nee nokht in dhe Hal'e 
Amoq' dhe knikht-ea al-e, 
!Noe in noon oodh-re ateed-e. 
Of folk Heo HBd-e dreed'e. 
Bi dai-e nee bi nikht"e 
W^ith Him speek hoo no mikhti 
Hii sor-ghe nee air piin'o 
Ne mikht'Q nevre fiin'e. 
la aert Heo hade woo. 
Dhus mr hithokht'O dhoo. 
Heo fende Hire sond'e 
Aa-thelhmus to Hond's, 
Dhat he kuum air too. 
And alao shold Horn doo 
Al in tflo Hir huu-re, 
For Heo gan to lun-re. 
And dhe sond'e said'e 
Dhat sik lai dhat maid's 
And had him kuum'e swiidh'e, 
For neo n-aa noo'thiq hliidh-e. 
Dhe Stii'ward waa dher woo, 
For He nuBt'e what to doo, 



For she might not at table 
With him speak no word. 
Nor nought in the hall 
Among all the knights, 
N<)r in no other place. 
Of people she bad dread. 



Her Borrow ni 
Might not ever cease. 
In heart she had woe. 
Thus bethought her then. 
She would -send hir messenger 
To the hand of Athelbnu, 
That he ebould comc-to hor, 
And thus should bring Horn 
All into her bower. 
For she began to lower (lure P) 
And the messenger said. 
That sick la; the maid 
And bad him come quicklv (f) 
For she was in no wise blithe. 
To-tho steward was woe, 
For he knew-not what to do. 
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Chap. V. ^H 



The compositions of the titt th century haTf* all a decidedly local 
character, but the phonetic meaning of the letters, which i» aU WS 
have to deal aith, secma as firmly established as in the xrvth. 
The poems mentioned above belong perhapa to the jh th century. 
The copies to which we shall refer have been published for tie 
Early English Text BociDty.' It will not be necessary to examine 
them in much detail. They present much the same character as 
Havelok, with the e, i and *, o and o, a rhymes. The orthography 
is rery unsteady, and it is difficult to feel certain in any place that 
we are not dealjng vrith a scribal error rather than a peculiarity of 
pronunciation. It will be sufficient to deal with a few poculiaritiea. 

The Mo&al Ode, or Fobma Uokale: Bowen sowen =^ ru* tme 
1 9, written ; ruwen seowen, in the Egerton M8., are ags. hreowan, 
sawan, and can only rhyme by the dialectic interchange of e, o,b»: 
shewe lowe, in Eavclok(supA p. 476). Boide misdede 129, Beideq. 
reden 223, require a peculiar dudectic pronunciation of teiie aa let 
and that this existed we loam not only from the orthography : 
sede, rede 155, in this US. but from the parallel rhymes : eede 1 
misdede 131, sede rede 225 in the Egerton MS. See supra, p. 447. I 
Eulde felde 343, hullo fWc 347 and durUnges 385, are esomples I 
of the use of « for •", or », common in this MS, 

The Patek Nosteb offers many examples of u for i: wnle 14, 
of-fnnchelS 16, ufele 17, benno wunnc = win 19, inne sunne ^ 
«?i23, 139, 224, w«lleifiiilo55, Hunno«nwTme282. Therhyme: 
bone clene 167, shews how o was written for « even when e waa J 
pronounced. Wreil5 scggeS 179, shews the derivation of the (ai) J 
sound from (e^h), and: mei dei 169, shews the identity of *t, at. 1 

The Orison, or On God TJamsoH op Uee Lefbi, contains a feir I 
peculiarities which suggest scribal errors : Marie lefde 1, lefdi linifl I 
11, lefdi beien 17, could not have rhymed. The first would be 1 
satisfied by the more ancient form lefdia, ags. hlBstaie, which i 
jnstifled by lafdia in. Layamon, 15647, or else by the contracted ( 
form Jtfori, which we have already had reason to suspect, p. 441. 
The difficulty of; lefdie beie 17, as it would then be written, ia 
the same as that of: beie ofiie 2, and: lefdie Uuio 11 offers a 
singular form for Hue, and a transmuted accent. See several other 
instances of like forms, suprtl p. 446. See also the infinitives in 
the Aasumpcioun in Lumby's Eing Horn, p. 44, and in Dan Michel's 
Ayenhite. Kwene reino = qtteen rain, 57, should e%'idently be : 
kwene rene, the old ags. form Ten, which existed aB well as regen, 
here coming into use. 



' Old English Homilies and Homi. 
letio Treatisee (Sawles Wacdo, and ]>e 
Wohnnge of Dre Lonerd : Ureiauiig of 
Ure Loucrd and of Urs Lefdi, etc.) of 
the Twelfth and Tliiiteonth Centuries, 
edited from MSS. in the British Ma- 



idnction, trBnelntioii and notes 
by Richard Morris, 1867-8. The Mo- 
ml Ode is No. 17, p. 168, and a dupli- 



of thi 
Egerton MS. 
- ■'"" The Pater Ni 



seiim, Lambetb and Bodleian Libraries, and the Oneon on ji. 191, 



270 lints from tihe 
gJTen in aa AppeniKi, i 
ionp. fiS, ' 



MORAL ODE, ETC, XH TH CENTUEY. 



The following brief extract from tte Patemoster will convoy 
lomo notion of tlie langiiage. 



PaUnwiter, 75-98. 

Adueniat reffitHm tamt. 

Come ]ii riche we eeggeS Mt. 

Hercni? alle tfl yia writi 
his riche is al )ia middeleard. 
EorlSe and heofene and uwilcherd 
ofw alle is his mnchele miht*. 
lanerd he is ioleped mid rihtc. 
lauerd he is of alle scafte. 
In eor^e. i» heuene is bia mahte 
aHe fe acafte )« he bi-gon. 
fet is ^nt Bod^c hit wes for mon 

Bile yinge he makede tet agan. 

Er he e&e makede mon. 

he makede mon i rihtwisnesBe. 

Onleto on his onlichnesse. 

Alle dor and fujel ifliht :" 

lete be makede adunriht. 

jiene Mon he lufede and welbi- 

fcohte. 
and for-bi his neb upward he 

■wrohto. 
yet weB al mid muchele skile;' 
Jif he hit understondon wile. 
Neb upwardes he him wrohte. 
he walde Jiet he of him Jioht[e]. 

Al swa Je lanerd fat him wrohte. 



Conjectured Pronunciation. 



Kuum-e dhi riitsh'e ! We Mi-eti 

Hit, 
Herk'nith al'e too dhis ruiit. 
Hia riitah is al dhis mid'el erd, 
Erth and nevn- and ii'wilk Herd. 
Over al is ms mutsb-le mikht'e 
Liaverd ne ia iklep'ed mid rikbt'e 
Iiaverd ne is of ^-e skaft'e. 
In erth, in heven is sis makht^e : 
Al-e dhe akaft'e dhee hg bigon-, 
Dbet is dhet Buodh, nit wee for 

Al'e thiq He maaked [? ?] 
Eer He evre maak-de mon. 
He maak'de mon i rikht'wianes'e, 
On'leet on His on-litshnes-e. 
Al-e door and fuugh-el iflitht' 
Lcet -o maak-ed aduunrikht : 
Dheen-e Mon He luvd- and wol 

bithokhfe, 
And fordhii" His neb up'"ward' he 

rwokht'e. 
Dhet was al mid mutah'le eltiile, 
Jif je nit un-dcrstond-on wiil-e. 
!NebTip'ward-es nee Him rtookht'e. 
He wald'e dhet nee of Trim 

thokht-e, 
Aiswaji dhe Laverd dhet Him 

rwokht'e. 



Mr. Motrifi TraniUtUm. 



lo BRy it, 



I 



Adteniat rtgnum luiim. 

Thy tiagdotn ( 

Bearken all uulu liub wriL : 

Hia kingdom is (his midiile earth, 

Earth and heHveit, and each ahodc ; 

Otta all is hia great mi^ht. 

Lard he ia cal!^ irith tight ; 

Lonl he is of all creatoiea, 

In earth and hcavca is hia might. 

All the cieattueB that he formed, 

That ia truth, it was for man. 

Ah things ho made lo appeal 

Before be ever mad« man. 

He made man in righteou8ne», 



In the form of his own likeneit, 
AU deer (animals) and fowl of ilight 
He mode to atoop adownright (down- 
Man he loved and cared for itcll, 
And therefore his faoe npWi^ hu 

wrought, 
That was all fer a good skill (r«asan), 
If that nnderttand ye will. 
Face upwards he him wrought, 
He would that roan of biin thonght, 
That he shoald lore him with thiingbt 

(in bia mind) 
Aa the Lord mat bim wrought. 
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% 2. Unrkymed Poems of the Tfiirteenth Cmfury and Earlier. 

Tlie rhymed poems having resulted in a Batisfactory deter- ! 
miuatioD of the values of the letters, it is necessary to apply I 
tho result to the examination of documents in which no I 
rhyme b employed. The tirst of these that has been selected J 
is BO careful in its orthography that it is in many respects 1 
more fitted for our purposo than the laxly written poenu I 
already considered. The second has chiefly antiquity to J 
recommend it, and its principal phonetic value lies in the j 
great diversity of representations which it supplies for the I 
same word. 



Orrmin's Orrmulum ' ia written in a Btrict orthography, witli U 
Bomo inevitable slips here and there perhaps, whioli encaped tha I 
author's evidently eareful and repeated revision,' and as the object I 
of this orthography wits phonetic, the poem may be fairly coosidered 1 
as being the firat example of the apphcatiou of the purely phonetie I 
principle iu the orthography of English. I 

Orrmin's scheme was to double the following consonant when a J 
vowel was short. Tho origin of the feeling which led to this no- 1 
tation has been already explained (p. 65). This plan has the oh- I 
vious disadvantage of not indicating the length of a vowel when n» -J 



' Tho Ormtilum. Now. first edited 
from the onsinal mamucnpt in the 
Bodloiui (Jon. H8. 1.) with Nate* and 
t Olouarr by Bobort Meadows Whit«. 
D.D. OiW, 1852, 2yola. 8to. "If 
we eoDHider alone ibe eharacCer of the 
handwriting, the ink, and tho malmal 
Dsod b; the scribe, we God reagona for 
phicing the date of the MS. earl; in 
the tbirleeath cuDtur;," pref. luii. 
Mr. Qarnett considoB it to bate been 
written in Peterbotough. Dr. White 
writ« "Hu Ormnlam" with a pre- 
fixed lAi and lingle r in the aboTe 
title, but in the inbodnclioa we read — 

^ias boc ui nemmntdd Ormuliim 

fbn^i ^att Omn itt wrohhte 

when) Orrm a a contraction for Orr- 

iniii ai we eee bj the example given 

baluw,p. 491 dedication 324. 

* Id tha foceimile of the sixteen 
nientng tinea prefixed to White's edi- 
Kan, we Bee that the second consonant 
in a redupUcatioa ' 
written over the other, 



brol 



(twice). 



rejAell, foU;Aenn, Bwanunit (twioej^ll 



If tl 

contonant where i 

Exd. a double consonant, we i 
Ij Bttribate it b> a liip which tu 
escaped correctiDn, Occaaionalljr, wbo. , 
two cooaonantB follow the Towd, ttttl 
first consonant eeema not to hare bi 
doubled, either through & 
inadvertence or from hii not haviaff 1 
thoroDgblT «ettled the sjBtem of wiit-9 
ing. BO that we find ttimli B-ni1,ifririifnm, I 
which most hSTe both had a dart if 1 
and maj- be compared to the doabl* 1 
forma amatig, xsunn^, whii^ i 
haTB dgnififd tlie aame sound. 
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consonant followed. Thua in the opening lines fs, i, o, to, etca 'were 
all probably short, and ia = both, waa long. The writing, how- 
ever, shews no difference. There was also this inconvenience that 
as the short vowels are more frequent than the long, the wiiting 
was overladen with doubled letters. The expedient of doubling the 
vowel t« indicate length, also very common and natnrat, overcomea 
both difficulties, aa may be seen by the example of pronunciation in 
palfflotype below p. 490. Thorpe in the Preface to his Anaieeta 
^nglo-Saxoniea, 1846, p. xi, attributes to Omnin the precise cor- 
reapondence of long and short vowels which exist at the present 
day,' BO that according to him Orrmin's a, e, i, o, u represented (m 
te, ii e, oi *, eo o, uu a), an hypothesis which our preceding inves- 
tigations render untenable. If any weight is to be attributed to 
our determination of the values of a, «, i, o in Ciaucer, and u in the 
Cuckoo Soni/, we can hardly conceive the pairing of the vowels to 
have been otherwise then {aa a, ee o, ii i, oo o, uu u), except that 
very possibly (ao a, eb e, u t ) may have replaced the first three 
pairs, and as to the last pair, tbere might, from previous examples, 
be a suspicion that the long and short « may have been at least 
occaaionfllly (yy, y) ; but no examples of the use of m for »', e seem to 
occur, so tiiat i* should probably be always read as (uu, u). The 
fbnn OM for (uu) never ooenrs. 

There are very few divided vowela, but we meet with te and eo. 
The a in numerous instances replaces an ags. ea as in: dted dead 
dead, dnem dream sound, rcem hream cry, ttem team of^pring, flcerd 
_fleard mockexy, sttep ateap st^ep. It often alternates with e and 
Bometimes even witb. eo, thua we have : dnedenn dredenn, 2 pr. 
drffidesst, 3 pr. drcde)>];, 2 pi. dnedenn, 3 p. drcdde, imp. dred ; 
dnefedd, dreofedd, drefedd. These confusions seem to indicate that 
a, eo, e had the same sound. Even if ee retained its true ags. sound, 
whicii was probably (aa!, te), this would readily be confounded with 
(ee, e), and this again with (ee,e). It seems preferable then to give iB 
ttie same aoiind aa e, viz. (ee, e), or elae to regard a as (b), and e as (e). 

As respects eo, Mr. White observes that : "a remarkable instance 
of the preference of e for eo will be found by the omission, nearly 

nounced Qoi, not Gwfe), etc. Thiu 
liDB is to lie pronounced hnu, whereas 
biuB, with a doable », is our thua." 
Tyrwhitt, in hia Easay on the LangiuM 
and Veraifioalion of Chaucot, Part 111. 
J IT. noti? 62, dedanui himBslf unable 
ta compriihend tlio mi^Diiig of those 
douhleii consouitnta, and in qnoting the 
commencement of the Dedication, 'Ten- 
tnres (first bee^n^ Omiin'a paidon for 
diar<<gaTdi)ig hiB mjnnction) to lesTfl 
oat uie n^afiuautieOen. To have 
been consistent, then, he shonld have 
written : heging, lev, lelers, iiutesd of 
the "BuperfloonsI)' loitered" b^ing, 
leovg, letters ! 



'e been a eridc in his mother-ton^e ; 

1 to [through n lus idea, of donMing 
me consonant aitor a short vavel (as 
ID Qerman), we are enablod to form 
some tolembly accurate notions as to 
Sie pronunciation of our forebthers. 
Thus he writes min with a single n 
Mdy because tho i ifl long or dipbthonai, 
as m OUT mine. 8a also in kinde (pro- 
nounced OS our kind,) doto, hoc, nod, 
lif (pronounced aa our lifi), etc. On 
the other hand, wherever the consonant 
is doubled, the Towel preceding is 
short and sharp, as in jett (pronounced 
u our yet, not i/u'c, as it would be if 
mitten with a single t) Godd (pro- 
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nnifonn, of o in the latter part of the MS., in the inserted leaves, 
and in the dedication and preface, as in the forms lede, ^ede, 
wercUd, etc., the o having been written in the above words and 
in others in the first part of the MS., afterwards erased, and 
then re-written. In these last named instances the o has been 
retained in printing in order to preserve the orthography. Perhaps 
the was rejected as not essential for pronunciation; Cf. our word 
people. "^^ Of course such deletions and restitutions of o could not 
have taken place unless eo formed one syllable, as White obierreSy 
quoting v. 8571 : 

^a shulenn beon off heore kixm. 
. Possibly the writing may have been Orrmin's, the deletion his 
brother^ 8, who was requested to examine the manuscript, ded. t. 65 : 

Annd to bitax;he ice off ^iss boo 

beh wikcnn^ alls itt 8eme)»)» 
all to burrbsekenn illc an fern 

annd to ]>urrblokenn offte, 

certainly rather for the purpose of detecting trips in doctrine, 

]>att upponn all \\e boo ne be 

nan word jflsn Cristess lare, 
nan word tatt swij^e wel ne be 

to trowwenn annd to foll^benn ; 

but we can easily imagine ** broj^err WaUterr " having extended his 
observations to the spelling, and Orrmin having on furdier reflection, 
restored his own orthography. In this case Orrmin attached a 
value to eo different from (ee). However it be, we find as a matter 
of fact that in White's glossary almost every word spelled with eo 
has a secondary form spelled with simple e. This would rather 
indicate (ee|^o), with a strongly marked (ce) and an evanescent (o), 
• comparable to the {po\yij oo^to) in our modem pronunciation of hwio 
= (noou). 

The forms ax, et, au, ou do not occur, but the syllables i^, e;^, 
a55, aww, eww, most probably indicated the presence of diphthongs. 
The letter ^ had of course a different sound from g. The regular 
(gh) soimd seems to have been written ^, while (^) was h or hh. 
Thus from ai^henn to own, we have ah owns, and ahhte goods, cattle. 
We have also herr%henn to save, herrMese salvation. Observe that 
in these cases i^h comes before a vowel, as in hall'^j re^Uy 
fol^henny etc., and A, AA, before a consonant or at the end of a word, 
and this rule appears to have been consistently carried out. The 
simple ^ then probably functioned as (j), as in : ^arrken, ^ate, ^e, 
^elden, gellpenn, jeome georme ^eme jerme, ger, jife, jiff, gilt, 
50CC, 50I, sung, sure. The initial gh is peculiar to thfe word 5A0 = 
i5ie and the contraction -^1= ^ho itt. In the later text of Laja- 
• mon we have ^eo for she ; see ^0 ghe, ge, supra p. 467. It would 

be difficult to pronounce j^ho otherwise than (yho, Jho), and it 
would seem to be a peculiar derivative from heo, the (jh) being 
generated in the same way that it is in a not unusual modem pro« 

^ White translates, office, duty, attendants, and Stratmann sub voce 
charge. See Lasamon's wikenaresa iTiken. 
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mmciatioii of the woiita, hi«, Sitme, Sughts = (jhuu, JTmum, 
Jtuuz). From these (jho, jhe) forma the subsequent {shoo, 
shee, shii) easily follow. "What then ■was the effect of j when 
final? We know that many orthoepists, as Wallia, oonsider 
that the final element in the diphthongs (ai, au) is (j, w) and not 
(i, u), p. 186. We see also from the example oiAwuntin., Ded. v. 10, 
■which we know from Latin Bourcea must have been {Aaiitiiii'), that 
Omnin belonged to this class. It foUowa therefore that «w must 
mufit have been (en) in cnewtoa and that oi j, ezj must have been 
(oi, ei), or (aai, eei), as it is unlikely that Ormun would have made 
the difference, the duplication of ^ Berving only to shew the strict 
diphthongation of the elements. 

The legitimacy of this interpretation will be more readily 
admitted after an inspection of the following lists of all simple 
words which I have observed in Omnia containing ajj and ejj. 

_.^ mgtn, efba botli le^jkeaa lo play, icel. at 
liejjsanos haants leik[i 

bejjac hitter, iucl. beislir 
bei;toim to beat, ^. 



833 aye 

oaJS ^y, Ren- »nd pi. 

da^hess, usjjesB ; ags. 

drog 
^'■^Tfi" foil: aga, fasgr 

ftAjsnea to a»k, ogs, freg- 
nan, Lancashire frayne. 

™"S^(1)""*. ^■™^g; 
(2) maid iceL. mej, 

nussdenn maidtn, ags. 



il, agB. 



masg^e tribe, aga. 
nasjlenn 



WBjjn lontn, ags, wtegn 
Wfts^nofJ' carrieth, sgs. 
wegan 

In almost all these cases 
and c^2 ^** ^S^' ^9 '^^^ '^Qce . 
most remarkable exceptii 



clifinlejso choatili/ 
ejje/eur, ags. eg 
ejjleiin lo ai7, ags. eglan 
essJjCTT .i(Aw, aga. Eeg]7er 
ejswhair everywhere, aga. 

leghwffit 
flesjl J*"'', old Fr. flaial, 

Let. flageUum 
ge^jnea ia gain, icel. at 

gejjnliltB coHvmimtly, 

icel, g^gnilega 
idelle350 idlatesi 



lejj;teDii fn inquirt, icel. 

at Icitu 
metlessc hmnitity 
rejjn roHi, aga. ten, regii 
resjnenn to rain 
Tej;;nenn to raise, iael, at 

M3S8t sejUt M35de 
joy^rf laiiA sfltii jTom 
ae^eun 

twejjBn lifini'n 

>e;j they 

Jiejjm Mon 

fejjre (Arir 

W0550 wflji, age. weg 



iai/,/rom leggenn lo lay. 

e see o^g answering to aga. oy tsg eg, 

, or Icel. «', and twice ^ = (je). The 

i £rom agB. }atn, as it accounts 



forms sometimes found in old English, It does not seem possible 
eBtablish the transition of i^ into ai (agh, ayh, bj, ai) more clearly. 
The combinations ij or i^j occur in -Wj, as innuiarrdli^, 
wiiffrrKg, and in <ici^js«» and similar words, where the difference of 
the single j and double jj has to be noted. Properly the sound 
should be ttiat of the very common German tennination -ig, as 
inwmdig, uahrhaftig, which is theoretically (-iyh) and practically 
(-iih), as (in-bhend.-ijfh, bhaar'nafliiyA), or {in-bhend:itA, bhaai-- 
Haftriih), It would therefore be hazardous to read 15, t'gr, other- 
wise than ae (iith, iih) final or (ii^fh, i^h) before vowels. The 
objection that these sounds when final should have been written -lA, 
-ihh, must be met by the habit of the ags, final -ig. The same 
reason may have led Omnin to use %% in the middle of a word in 
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place of ^^A, which wonld have been the regrnlar rednplication of 5^ 
compare Mh in Unglissh, dedication 109. The value of uw in ^um 
is doubtful, but it does not seem likely to have differed from (nn). 
The / between two vowels, and frequently elsewhere, was most 
probably (v), a letter which Omnin avoids, but ffwss of course (f). 
This would accord with the modem Welsh usage. 

As to the final e, the rule of pronunciation given, by the strict 
observation of the number of syllables in each line, is precisely that 
at which we arrived for Chaucer, down to the occasional elinon of 
an inflectional final e, even when not preceding a vowel, in which 
case Orrmin simply left it out.^ The elisions, however, are not so 
fr^uent as in Chaucer. Thus, in the first 1000 lines of the Homilies 
in White's text, final e is elided five times before himm, three times 
before he, twice before himm and hiis, once before hu and once before 
Herodess v. 277, which is very peculiar. The elisions before a 
vowel are more common. Open e perhaps does not occur, so that 
the practice of the end of the xivth century is justified by an 
English practice at the beginning of the xmth, which cannot have 
been influenced by Korman habits. Coalescent words also occur as 
^alde, namm = ]7e aide, nc amm, hit = he itt, noff = ne off, nafe^ 
naffde = ne hafe, no haffdc, etc. A final d or t changes the follow- 
ing J? to ^, a practice which we have met with before (p. 444, n. 2), 
and which was still preserved in Chaucer's : tailtow = wilt thon, 
etc. (p. 371), but here carried much further. We may therefore 
feel considerable confidence in pronoimcing Orrmulum as follows : 



Orrmulumf Dedication, 

Annd whase wilenn shall ]7iss 

boo 

efflb ojTcrr silTC writenn, 96 

himm bidde icc j^att h^t write 

• rihht 

swa summ >iss boo himm tsech- 

e», 

aU Jwerrt ti't afffcerr j^att itt iss 
uppo Hss firrste bisne, 100 
yn\\ all swillc rime alls her iss 
sett, 



Conjectmed Pronunciatum. 

And whaa'see wiiien shal this 
book 
eft oo'dher sii'dhe rem'ten, 
mm bid ik dhat Hee-t ruTii'te 
riAht 
swaa sum dhis bookhimtEEtsh* 
eth, 
al thwert uut aft'er dhat it is 

upoo* dhis first'e biis'ne, 
with al swilk riim als heer is 
set 



Verbal Dranslation. 

And whoso shall desire this book All thronghont after (the way) that it is 

Again another time to write, 96 On this first example, 100 

Him beg I that he it write rightly With all such number as is here set 

Just as this book him teacheth, (forth,) 



^ White cites the examples: ira 
mann' to manne 11219 ; to kmg' 8449, 
to kinge 8370; to grand' 11773, to 
grunde 12547; o faderr hallf' 2269, 
o Merr hallfe 2028; i Godess hus' 
625, inn huse 2112; off slap' 1903, 
offslsepe 3143; >attl8eredd' folic 15876, 
>att Iserede folic 7440 ; att inn' 12926, 



att inne 12739 ; whaeroff* 13694, 
whaBroffe 13704; off witejhunng 14416, 
off wite^hunnge 14617, where I haye 
introduced an apostrophe to mark the 
elision. This omission of ^ in writing 
sometimes takes place before a Yowe^ 
where it was not necessary according 
to Orminn's system of writing. 
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■wif]' all se fele wordcsa; 
annd tatt he loke wd ^att he 

an bocatoff write twijjess 104 

egTwhffir ^Bdi itt uppo Jjisb hoc 

ifls writenn o j^att wise ; 

, loke he well Jatt h^'t write swa, 

107 

I forr he ne nia;;^ nohht elless 

onn Ennglifish wrttenn rihht te 

jiatt wite he wel to bo^o. 
Annd jilf mann wile wltenn whi 

ice hufo don Jiiss dode, 112 
I whi ice till Eimglisfihhafcwennd 

goddapellesa halljhe lare ; 
ice hafe itt don forrbi ^att all 

orisatene follkess heirMesB 116 
iflslang uppo Jatt nn, fatt tegj 

goddspelless hallzhe lare 
■wijjji fnlle mahhte foUjhe rihht, 

Joirrh JTohht, ]?uirh word, Jmrrh 



Icotatt tiss Enngliash hafe sett 

iinglisahe mean to lare, 322 

a was8, Jfier Jier I criBstnodd 

Omnin hi name nemmnedd. 
annd ice Orrmin full innwarrdlij, 
wib> n.u> iumd ec wif> 
herrte, 326 

her bidde J^a Crisatene menn 
Jjstt hereim ofcrr ledenn 
[ Jtibb hoc, hemm bidde ice her Jiatt 



f™)is 



with al see fee'le word'es ; 
and tat He look-e wel dhat nee 

aan hook'staf rwii'te twijh-ea 
ei"whEEr dhEErit upoo' dhiabook 

is rwit-en oo dhat wii'ae ; 
look Hee wcl dhat nee-t r«iii-te 

forr nee ne mai nokht el-ea 
on Eq^'liah iwii-ten riiht te 
word, 

dhat wiit ne we! to Booth'e 
And jif man wiil'o wit*en whii 

ik Haave doon dhis deed'e, 
whii ik til Eq-lish naave wennd 

god'spcl-CB Hal^ho laa-re j 
ik HaaT' it doon fordhij- dhat al 

criatee-ne foLk'es berkhdea 
is laq upoo' dhat aaa, dhat ti>i 

god"spel-ea Haljh'e laa're 
with fiil'e makht'e fol^h'e riiht, 

thurih thokht, thorih woord, 
thnrAh doe-de, 
* * # * 
Ik dhat tia Eq-liah naave set 

Eq-liah-e men to laare, 
ik was, dhEEc dhEEr i ktistiied 

Ormiin' hi naam-e nemm-ned. 

And ik Ormiin' ful in-wardlijh 

with muuth and eek with. 

Heer bid'e dhaa kristee-ne men 

dhat neeTcn oo'dhcr ree'den 

dhis book, Keia hid ik neer dhat 



hedohiddcnn: 330 



tei 



forn 



s dhis boe-de bid-en : 



Vim all so many wc 
L And Oat be lonk woU, t 
Ono letter write twice 
■ TLieijwhen iriiero it up< 
B Is mitten on that wise ; 
P Iitwk he well that he it write bo, 
For he may not elee 
In English write rightly the wori 

ThBt know he wdl to eooth. 
And if one will know whj 

I hare done this deed, 
TVliy I into English have tamed 

Gospel's holy lore ; 
I haTe done it "bEcause that all 
Christiui peo^ile'B salvation 



Verbal Trcmttatitm. 

Ib along of that one (tbiog), that tbey 
e Gospel's holy lore 

104 With full power follow rightly, 
ia book By thought, hy word, by deed. • • • 

I that this English liave set (forth) 321 
BO, Englishmen to teach, 

108 I waa there where I chrintoned was, 
word, Ocnnin hj name named ; 

1, And I Orrmin liill inwardly, 

_'With mouth and eke with heart 328 
pray the Christian men 



That hcfl 
This book. 
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]7att broj^err ^att tiss Ennglissh 

wntt 

aUreeresst wri't annd wrohlit6| 

^att broj^err, forr hiss swinnc to 

ken, 

8o]7 blisse m6te findcnn. 834 



dhat broo'dher dhat lis Eq'liah 
Ttdt 
aliXE'restrf^aat annd newUit'ey 
dhat broo'dher, for ms swiqk to 
IsEn 
sooth blis'6 moo*te find'en. 



Verbal Dranslatum, 

That brother that this English writing That brother for his labour to lewudy 
First of all (men) wrote and wrought • True bliss may (he) find. 

As considerablo donbt attaches to the length of the vowel in old 
English, and as Omnin's orthography is meant to resolve that 
donbt, it seems worth while to collect together aU the instances 
where he seems to mark vowels as long. In the following liflts, 
which have been collected from White's glossary, all the simple 
(nncomponndcd) words in which a long vowel before a consonaiit 
appeared to be indicated with tolerable certainty have been col- 
lected. To all cases in which a vowel is followed by more than 
one consonant, and the first of those consonants is not doubled, 
doubt attaches, because Omnin's usage fluctuates in some of them, 
and he seems to have thought that two consonants would act oc- 
casionally as well as a doubled consonant. Such words are there- 
fore excluded, as are also aU monosyllables ending in a vowel, and 
therefore of undetermined quantity. The use of the short sign (") 
sometimes seems to indicate a short vowel, where only one con- 
sonant follows, and hence a few of the following words may be 
doubtful, but on the whole it would seem that a long vowel was 
intended in each of the following cases. 

List op Oeemin's Wobds cohtadono Long Vowels.* 



Long A (aa) 
adle 
afeU 
a^he 
an 
anij 
ar 
are 
arenn 
atell 
a>eU 
a])es8 
aj^umm 
awihht 
ba]>e 
brad 
braf 
kafe 
hare 
chari; 
dake 
cla> 
cnape 



dale 


lade» 


TtL^e 


drake 


laf 


rabenn 
sake 


drajhenn 


laferrd 


faderr 


lah 


same 


fakenn 


lakenn 


samenn 


fisurenn 


lare 


sare 


frame 


late 


shame 


gal 


la^he 


Bhape]>]> 


gan 


makenn 


8ka]>e88t 


gate 


male 


slan 


jate 


man 


sna)» 


jatenn 


mana^ 


Btan 


^ehatenn 


mam; 


strao 


U 


mare 


aware 


nakedd 


swat 


hafenn 


name 


takenn 


hal 


nan 


tale 


halij 


naneas 


wao 


ham 


na]>e 


wakenn 


hat 


ran touched 


war 


hatenn 


rap 


waiknew 


lac 


ras 


waterr 


lade 


ra]> 


wrat 



wra^ 

^afe 

^ra^he 



sefire 

86r 

eerd 

89re 

est 

bsere 

bsBrenn 

bsBtenn 

breed 

dffid 

dffif 

dffih 

dael-enn 

dffiw 

dffi]^ 

drsfedd 



This list and the following haye been checked by Mr. Brock. 
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pep 

ffBtenn 

EiBfedd 



I 

I 
I 






(biedenn 
elueweoii 
Bhnedflnu 
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IceuheU 
keleim 



dejean 



flejhenn 
jemeon 
jetenn 



lejhean 
mekeiin 



metGdd 


whil 


^t" 


ideU 
ifeU 


nedl 




neli 


he 




lich 


peninng 


Kf 


ptest 


like 


redenn 


likenn 


rojliuU 


Urn 




limess 


^ 


Uq 




liMU 


sekeim 


si* 


BCL 


shene 


mkaf> 


Bhep 




BhBtenn 


^ 


dep 


nishea 


emec 


pirie-nn 




ridinngess 


:3- 


risenn 




Bhi?'^* 






sUemi 


ahridenn 


Eter 




etrea 


eide 




eilteim 


swet 


Bikarr 


toketm 


Bi>e 


tene 


^i?« 


tredean 


Eloledd 


wedenn 


Ekir 


wel 


smiken- 






weponn 


stidij 




stih 






wifkenn 


Btisiienn 


WTPseon 




fede 


Ewi>e 


>es 


tid 


>e>enB 


time 




Jo«?J-(ee) 


wide 


MAbb^ 


Wlf 


hhae 


win 


bli>e 




MJ-enn 




«mf 




drifenn 




fif 




filenn 


wiferr 


fir 




aifeiin 


{liderr 


fSd"^ 


fiBe 






Long (oo) 


Us 


blod 



troferr 
doiBttn 



god 

hof 
hola» 

lioTheM 

lolenB 
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wop 

wojhe 

]>oleim 



Long [7(uu) 
brukenn 
bufenn 
bule 
bun 
bure 
butenn 



bnjbenn 

cludess 

clutess 

crime 

cumenn 

cuf 

dun 

dure 

iule 

fiis 



jure 

buni; 

bus 

busell 

butenn 

Ibude 

lufe-nn 

lukenn 

lutenn 

mu]> 



mujbenn 

numen 

rum 

rune 

sbrud 

Bumerr 

sune 

sur 

sutell 

su)» 



]mtenn 

tun 

uferr 

ure 

usell 

nt-e-nn 

u]>e 

wude 

wuke 

wunenn 



As considerable interest attaches te the determination of such 
adjectives and substantives as had a final e in early English, and as 
Orrmin's versification establishes with certainty the pronunciation 
of such letters, except when they are elidably situate, I have 
collected from White's glossary all such words, adding the meaning. 
A few substantives are only found in oblique cases, and these are 
marked f because the e may be only inflexional. In the case of 
the adjectives it is not always certain, from a simple inspection 
of the glossary, whether the « is a mere mark of the plural or 
of the definite inflection. "When I have detected either of these 
to be the case I have omitted the adjective from the Hst, but I have 
not thought it necessary to verify every case. Such a table of 
German nouns and adjectives would seem ridiculous to a German, 
because he cannot dissociate the e from the words. We have be- 
come so used to it& absence that every kind of artificial means is 
necessary to restore the association. 

List of Obemin's Adjectives aitd SxTSSTAimvEs ENnura or E. 



adle disease 
eebere ^ar 
eegedef luxury 
sere ear 
ate food 
abbte goods 
ane alone (P adv.) 
ange sorrow 
anndssete odious 
anndsware answer 
are grace 
arrke ark 
asse ass 
axe axe 
ajbe awe 
bsere bier 
bede prayer 
belle bell 
bene prayer 
benncbef bench 
berrmet barm 
bermef bam 
bettre better 
bilenge belonging to 
birde lineage 
bisne example 
bite morsel 



blisse bliss 

bU>e blithe 

blome blame 

bloshne blossom 

bode command 

bone boon 

bote remedy 

bo]>e booth 

braffe anger 

breme furious 

bridale bridal 

bridgume bride- 
groom 

bulaxe axe 

bule bull 

buret bower 

care care 

cbele cold 

cbepinngbo]>e mar- 
kei'booth 

cbesstre city 

clakef accusation 

clene clean 

cribbe crib 

ctide cud 

cullfre dove 

cweme agreeable 



dsedbote repentance 
dale part 
daeme secret 
daffte humble 
d^e valley 
dede deed 
demef Judge 
deope, depe deep 
deore, dere dear 
driTje dry 
druhh'pef drought 
dure door 
dwillde error 
eche eternal 
eeget edge 
ennte eight 
eldef age 
ele oil 

ende end country 
eorbe, erj>e earth 
erne antmal 
ermde errand 
e^be eye 

e^besaUfe eye^sdhe 
e3besilib]>e eyesight 
e^ze t fear 
iiaBwe few 



faUse/o^ 
fasste fast b. 
fele, f^le, fele memy 
feorj^e fourth 
f6re ftre power 
mx^ fifth 
mNidi%f fifteeiUh 
f ode food 
forrme Jirst 
frame projit 
frenunde strange 
frofref comfort 
frumm]>e beginning 
Mre fouUer 
galle gaU 
gate way 
genge gang 
gilltef tribute 
grene green 
gre^^fe herald 
nimme grim 
neele health 
baeset command 
beetet heat 
beUe heU 
bellfe handle 
hellpe help 
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^^E heoffiie hearm 


mUde mild 


Bijot flWorjr 


nonitiiBBte uvrA 


^H heore Ihtir (proa.) 




uppbriile o^tU of 


^B heoiTte Amrf 


mUet tniU 


Binefa *»i«rfA 


reproach 


^H here Aoil 




eoffte jo/ia 


lire our 


^B }>et«. hEte ia(« 


mindef miad 


epsMihe jptwA 


wtede (4>(Ai«ir 


^^V liinde auardian 


miiuiBtrfl t miMisi 


EtSde ^tendplaes 


wadle po»- 


^m hire her 


missdedet miid«d 


Bteffne Miw 


mete t drink s. 


^m btme conur 


mone moon 


Bteorrne jiar 


waldat JMB-CT- 


H hopeA»^ 




Btime itsm ft. 


waraba Mil/ 


■ irre cro 


afSr 


Btokef (<K* 


waastroe fruit 


1 kaiTte Mrt 


Btrel* t itreet 


wajhe wall 


&£.*""" 


nedlet nwrffo 


Btrandet strand 


wccche uiatehing s. 




streonc^e atrimgth 


wchhtc t >Mi?A( 


kide Jiid 


nesshfl «a/i: 




wfre were fmin 


kiiide jd'nrf i. 








bj&eriche kinffdom 


oirtrawwc distrust- 


swarat onsujw s. 




kiiTke <AurcA 


M 




wesate waits daert 


UiTkedaiB ehurch- 


orrtraimjie distrutt 




a. and a. 


daar 




BwiJ-a grt«l 


wejse way 


^ kde ?«.'«>,; s. 


pappa t irwji 


tSla iB& miMJer 


wluete «A«( 


K beoliet f««A 


plna iiam 


temmpla impU 


wiokfl mean ttitat 


■ Itefe i«tf./ 


profile prophet 


tendB to«iA 


Clicked 


H lore j^re 


resste rfjoow 


ti5ne (en, injury a. 


widdwo Kidtu 


H lfcle,laletiyi>«r- 


rioho kagdomi rich 


tiDlQ (i™ 


wildo Kild 






tonge lonpu 


wills wrtf 


^B kttre lailtr 




tmrtle (urtfo 




^m lave mouHd 


rota rwjj 


twinne tui'n 




■ iS^'L^f 






wita prophet 




-essre (Aeir 


vite f p^iihmMt 


H leodei^^fe 


sictef jcnf 


.raThetJArOB,(.-mc 




^H leome, leme ^Zeant 


siLlLhte concurring 


pAec^ 


H U^e'^hV^ 




triune <Ar« 


wi]ifBrretrB(mc>e + 


aaUfe Ww 


irittena (AiV(«» 




^ like /»™ 


sallmat piflim 


.rittennde (Air- 


wltte t fail 


llret fc»» 


Bamet lame 


temlh 




liba «i&T jrmito 


aawle .dbZ 


frowwinnget throe 


wra>>et leralhs. 


lojhetA* 
iQfe hw. 




>urrfe niedf^ 


Beollffl seUf e hap- 

ptBM* 




wrihhte (1) malurj 


muKbe, miUie, 


unnclEBO uiidean 


(2) S/««« 


ma(>, mfi 


serr^ha wrrow 




wndo lOMrfB. 


iniena+ company 


Beie tf^ 


ecptable 


wnkc iseek 


nmlet (rt^I« 


eexte su^A 


tmnMa iectitfvl 


wullct Wftrf 








wtmde t KMwirf 


majjatre masler 


sliflibet <A«afA 


unnh^le-l- unuiuit^ 




rjFfr"'- 




■KorrtBhipaiiw^Aii. 


shame ihami 


umioniD p/flVn 


^ate ^afe door 


loele «>«; 


Ehonde <f>Ves 


mmiidc .;a.t 


serrde t yorrf rod 


merrkef i*fri 


shtne sfcw a. 




pie gift 




shriffte thrift 


imwiiie m™? 


jnie yoKT 


■ii^lemAif 


Bilih>e «j(A( 






^H It will be found on examination that thongh many of the above ^^M 


^m -a are justified by tbo existence of some final vowel or syllable in ^H 


^H Anglos&xon or Icelandic, not a few bave been clearly subsequently ^H 


^H developed. See supra, p. 345, note 2, and the Table, pp. 379-397. ^H 
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2. Lajamon'b Bbttt, bboinniito of zmTH Ckntukt. 

Although Lajamons Bmt^ is written in verse, yet the rhythm 
and orthography are so irregular that it is scarcely easier to con- 
jecture the pronunciation than if it were mere prose. In fact with 
Orrmin we take leave of all certainty arising from metre or strict 
orthography. But the extraordinary diversity of spelling is of 
itself some assistance. 

"Weighing the results already obtained we cannot be very fiip 
wrong in supposing a, e, *, o, ti to be (aa a, ee e, ii i, oo o, uu n), 
with the doubtful (») or (y) for u occasionally as in lut, lutel, lu^er$ 
l*t, h't'el, h'dh-ere) few, little, wicked.* Again a may be called 
EE, e), and as eo interchanges with e it may be (ee^ or (ee|^o). 
is rare and interchanges with a, so that it may be (ea) or even 
(ed) with a more distinct (a). Among the consonants j, A, follow 
the same rule as in Orrmin, eh is of course (tsh), but (sh) does 
not seem to have been developed, as scis constantly used. 

On account of the extreme western locality of the author's resi- 
dence (3 J miles south-east of Bewdlcy, in Worcestershire) there 
may have been many dialectic peculiarities which would tend to 
give the letters slightly different values from those thus assigned, 
but it seems probable that such a pronunciation as the following 
would have been intelligible.' 



Za^aman^s Brut. 

Madden's edition, vol. i. p. 124, v. 2922, 

Sixti winter hefde Leir ;f 
]7is lend al to welden. 
he king hefde freo dohtren ;/ 
bi his drihliche quen. 
nefde he nenne sune ;/ 
fer fore he war^ sari, 
nis manscipe to halden ;/ 
buten J?a J?reo dohtren. 

^ La^amons Brut, or Chronicle of 
Britain; a poetical semi-saxon para- 
phrase of the Brut of "Wace, now first 
published from the Cottonian manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, accom- 
panied by a literal translation, notes, 
and a grammatical ^ssary. By Sir 
Frederic Madden, E^., keeper of the 
MSS. in the British Museum. Pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, 1847, 3 vols, royal 8vo. The 
Cottonian MSS. are Califf. A. ix, the 
older Torsion, which is attributed to the 
beginning of the xuith century at 
latest, and Otho. C. ziii, which is of a 
much later date. 



Confectured PronunotaUan, 

Siks'ti win'ter neevde Lair 
dhis lond al to-weld*en. 
Dhe kiq Heevde threo dokht'ien 
bii His driA;h*litshe kween. 
Neevd He nen*e suun'e, 
dheerfoor* He wardh sar*i, 
His man'skiipe to hald'en, 
buut'en dha threo dokht'ren. 

*^ The forms litul, li'Sere also occur. 
It is quite possible that in such words 
both modes of speech (lut*el, lit'el) oc- 
curred in these Western dialects, see 
p. 298, p. 300 note 2, and p. 424. 

• The many interesting points which 
would arise from a careful study of the 
dialectic peculiarities indicated by the 
orthography are of course passed over 
here, as the object is only to ascertain 
the phonetic meaning of the letters, 
which is an entirely preliminary inves- 
tigation without which the other could 
not properly succeed, but which is quite 
independent of any other research. 
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]?a sDldeste dohter haihte Gor- 

noille. 
Ja o^er Kegau. 
ba J?ridde Cordoille. 
Heo wes J?a jungeste suster t' 
a wliten aire uairest ; 
heo wes hire fader al swa leof t' 

Bwa his ajene lif. 
J^a aeldede fe king r' 
& wakede an a^elan. 
& he hine bi-fohte ^' 
wet he don mahte. 
of his kineriche i 
aefber his deie. 
He seide to himsuluen i 

{at J^at vuel wes : 
c wUe mine riche to-don i 
& alle?» minen dohtren. 
& ^euen hem mine kine-]7eode i 

& twemen mine beamen. 
Ac aerst ic wille fondien i 
whulchere beo mi beste freond. 
and heo seal habbe ]7at beste delt' 

of mine drihlichen Ion. 
J^us J?e king J?ohte i 
and J?er setter he worhte. 



Dha Eld'este dokh'ter Hai^hte 

Gomuil'e, 
dha oo'dher Eeeg'au 
dha thrid'e Korduil'e 
Heo wes dha juq-este sus'ter, 
a Iwdi'ten al're vair-est. 
Heo wes niir'e faa'der al swa 

leof 
swaa His aagh'ene liif. 
Dhaa Eld-ede dhe kiq 
and waa'kede an aa'dhelan 
and nee niin'e bithokht'e 
whet He doon makht'e 
of his kin'eriitshe 
Eft'er His dai'e. 
He said'e to him sel'ven, 
dhat* dhat iivel wes : 
Ik wil'e miin*e riitsh'e to-doon 
and alien miin'en dokht'ren, 
and jeeven Hem miin*e kin*e- 

theo'de 
and tweem'en miin*e beam'en, 
ak EETst ik wil'e fond'jen 
whilk'ere beo mi best'e freond, 
and Heo skal nab'e dhat best'e 

deel 
Of miin'e dri^h'litshen loon, [deel 
Dhus dhe kiq thokht'e 
and dheeraft'er ne workht'e. 



Sir F, Madden^ 8 translation of the above, omitting the parte relating to the 

more modem text. 



Sixty winters had Leir 

this land * all ' to govern. 

The king had three daughters 

by his noble queen ; 

he had no son, — 

therefore he was sorry, — 

his honor to hold, 

except the three daughters. 

The eldest daughter night GomoiUe, 

the second Eegau, 

the third Cordoille. 

She was the youngest ' sister/ 

of beauty fairest of all ; 

she was to her father as dear 

as his own life ! 

Then the kin? grew old, 

and weakened in strength, 



and he bethought him 

what he might do 

with his kingdom, 

after his day. 

He said to himself 

that that was evil : 

" I will divide my realm 

to ' all ' my daughters, 

* and give them my kingdom, 

and share among my children ; ' 

but first I will prove 

which is my best Mend, 

and she shall have the best part 

of my lordly land." 

Thus the king thought, 

and thereafter he wrought. 

32 
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§ 3. Pro%e Writings of the xiii th Century and EarJier. 

Here we have only the spelling to trust to, and to see 
whether the determination of the values of the letters by 
means of the poets is borne out by the systematic ortho- 
graphy of the prose writers. Very brief notices are all that 
need to be given. 

1. Only English Fboclamation of Henrt III, 18 Oct. 1258. 

Tins proclamation, issued by the barons in the king's name, has 
been fuUy considered in a separate work,^ in which the pronuncia- 
tion was assigned in accordance with the results at winch I had 
then arrived,' but subsequent research has induced me slightly to 
alter my opinion on certcon points. Considering that the document 
is formal, it seems probably that ea^ eo had their full (^a, ^) sounds. 
It is even possible that eow may have been (^ou) rather than (6u), 
but the constant practice of writing ew in trewe leads me to believe 
that the initial eo of this combination has to be read (e) simply. 
The occurrence of simple ew, however, casts some doubt upon Uub 
conclusion as respects the actual pronunciation of the scribe. There 
is probably little doubt that the more general pronunciation of ea, 
eo, at that time was (ee), and of eow (eu). The combioation oa is 
rare. We have seen it rhyme with (aa) in Genesis and Exodus 
(p. 467), and the writer may have said (aa, aa, aah), the last as an 
intermediate sound. As a compromise I use {aa, a). The inter- 
change of a, e ID. radesmen redesmen, seems to imply that a had 
become simple (ee, e). In accordance with former usage (ai) is 
employed for ei; but we must not fail to observe the correi^ndence 
of the French Fiz Geffrey, p. 504, with the English Geffree* 9une 
p. 505, shewing that the pronunciation (Dzhef'ree*) was then 
current (supr^ p. 462). The name AlditheV in the English, p. 504, 
and AMtheV in the Erench, p. 505, seems to be a contraction for 
the namoAldtdelege in Staffordshire (Domesday Book, printed edition, 
fo. 250 J, col. 2, photozincographed edition, Staffordshire, p. x. col. 2,) 
=ald'ide-lege, or ags. eald y^a lega, that is, oU-water-land, com- 
pare Ceedmon's ea-stream-y^a. Ide, stiU called (lid) suprk p. 291, 
is in Devonshire (Domesday Book, fo. lOli, col. 2,) as also Ideford; 
IdehUl is in Kent, Iden in Sussex. Hence the probable alteration 
of the name was (ald-ii'dha-lee'^ha, ald-ii'dhe-lai, auld-i-lai, 
aud-e-lai, AAd'lee, AAd'li), compare Audelay, p. 449, n. 2, and the 
modem Audley, The other vowels and the consonants present no 
difficulty. The length of the vowels, where it differs in my scheme 



1 The only English Proclamation of 
Henry III, 18 October 1258, and its 
treatment by former editors and trans- 
lators, considered and illustrated; to 
which are added editions of the Cuckoo 
Sonff and The Prisoner's Prayer, Lyrics 
of Ihe xiuth century, London, 1868, 
Syo. pp. 135, by the author of this 
treatise. 



' The error of supposing long t to 
have been occasionally (ai^, see suprit 
p. 279, was not detected tiU after the 
book had been printed off, and is re- 
ferred to in the errata. The use of 
Henr' .... send igretinge for 
s e n d e ^, is well illustrated by Prof. 
F. J. Child^ supr^ p. 354, art. 61. 
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II that assigned to Anglosaxon, will generally be found justified 
J the epelling of Omnin, or by more recent usage. The quantity 
[ the Anglosaaon short vowels seemB to have frequently suffered 
) paaaing through the Nonnan period of repression, when the 
mguage ceased to be cultivated by men of letters. 

The complete proclamation, vith the French original, is here 
"sproduced from the stereotype plates of the work cited in note 1, 
1 order that the first correct presentation of this venerable and 
ipteresting document may be preserved for the use of the Early 
thglish Text Society. To insure accuracy, the proofs had been 
Dompared three times ■with tlie originals in the Publio Record Office. 
A. few very slight inaecuraciea in the stereotype plates have been 
""removed ia this edition, after a fourth comparison. The bracketed 
numbers refer to the numbers of the lines in the original M88. 

The following is an abstract of the history of this important pro- 
clamation, the only public English document known to have been 
issued under our Norman kings. On account of the quarrels be- 
tween Henry III. and his barons, the latter were sununoned to 
"WeatmiaBter 7 April, 1258, when Henry submitted himself to a 
Conacil of Twenty-four, twelve chosen by himself, and twelve by 
Ktiie Barons, or, as they called themselves, the Commons. This 
Toimcil appointed a Committee of Four to choose a Cabinet of 
"Ifteen. To this Council and Cabinet were due the proviaions of 
rford, 11 June 1258, which ordered a Parliament consisting of the 
" oen, and Twelve Magnates to meet three tiineB a year, and for 
[the first tirae on 6 October 1258. At this ParHament the follow* 
g Proclamation was agreed to, and issued in Latin, French, and 
The Latin version has not yet been found. There are 
1 oopies of the French, and one of the English in existence. 
Che French version which follows contains the names of thirteen 
)ut of the Cabinet of Fifteen, and three from among the first ap- 
Mtuted Twelve Parliamentary Magnates. Tho object of the Pro- 
lation, was to make each man in the country take the oath 
idy taken by the King and the Commons at Oxford, pledging 
1 to obey the Council of Twenty-foHr, to assist it to the utmost 
f his power, and to oppose its enemies. 

The English proclamation aeema to have been published from the 
lipnalby Somnor 1659, Heame 1720, Henshall 1798, the Record 
{in its edition of Rymer's Fcedera 1816,) the Master of 
e ItoUs (in Sir H. James' photozincographed National Manuscripts 
fl885), and, in port, by Astle 1803 (in facsimile), hot ia all cases 
Incorrectly, and the errors made by these editors have increased 
"n the hands of Tyrrcl 1700, Lyttelton 1767, Henry 1781-93, 
[jfttham 1841, and Koch 1863, who followed Somner ; and Craik 
&861, who followed llymer. Pauli 1853, and Eegel 1856 (who ia 
"illowed by Marsh 1862,) conjectnrally, and on the whole satis- 
Etorily, amended Eymer by means of the French version, which 
fl heen published by Rymcr and Pauli only, but the latter merely 
ascribed the former, leaving a grievous blunder uncorrected. 
6 of the errors of these various editions are given on page S04. 
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OLD FRENCH VERSION- 
Patent Boll, 42 Henrt/ III. m. 1, n. 1. 

[1] Henri par la grace den Rey de Englet're Sire de 
Irlande. Due de Normandie de Aqui'en et Cunte de Angoo. a 
tuz fes feaus Clers «t Lays saluz. Sachez ke nuf uolons ei 
otnons ke ce ke nofire censed [2] v la greignnre partie de 
eus ki est esluz par nuf et par le co'mun de noftre Reaume a 
fet y fera al honur de deu et noftre fei et pur le p'fit de nofire 
Reaume ficum d ordenera :f feit ferm et eftable [3] en tattef 
chosef a tuz iurz. Et comandons et enioinons a tuz noz 
feaus et leans en la fei kil nus deiuent kil fermement teignent 
et iurgent a tenir et a maintenir les eftabliflemenz £4] ke funt 
fet Y funt a fere par lauant dit Cunsed v la 



Modem English Translation of Old English Version. 

[1] Henry, by the grace of God, king of England, 
Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy, of Aquitaine, and 
Earl of Anjou, sends greetings to all his lieges, clerical and 
lay, in Huntingdonshire. [2] That know ye well all, that 
we will and grant that that which our councillors, all or 
the greater part of them, that have been chosen by us, 
and by the people of the country of our kingdom, have 
done, and shall [3] do, to the glory of God, and in ftir- 
therance of our allegiance, for the benefit of the country, 
by the provision of the aforesaid councillors, be stedfast and 
lasting in all things ever without end. And we call upon ^ 
[4] all our lieges in the allegiance that they owe us, that 
they stedfastly hold and swear to hold and to defend the 
acts that have been passed, or shall be passed by the 
aforesaid councillors, [5] or by the 
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OLD ENGLISH VERSION. 
Patent Roll, 43 Henry III. m. 15., n. 40 
[1] IT Henr' Jiurj godef fultcme king on Engleneloande. 
lihoauerd on Trloand'. Dak on Norm' on Aquitam' and 
eorl on An'iow Send igretinge to alio Life holde ilaorde 
and ileawedo on Huntendon'fchir' [2] ]>ait witen ;e 
wel alio Jiset tee mllen and vnnere ]:>SBt. )'£et vre rEodef- 
men alls ojer Jie moare dsel of lieom Jffit beo]> iclio- 
fen )'ur5 uf and ^urj J>£et loandef folk on vre 
knnenche. kabbe]) idon and fchullen [3] don in fe 
woritnelTe of gode and on vre traowjie, for ]>& &enie 
of Jje loande. jiurj \>e befijte of J^an t-o forenifeide 
redefmen :" beo fledefffift and ileftmde in alle Jiinge 
abuten sende. And we hoaten [4] alle vre treowe in 
]>e treowjte )'ait beo vf ojen. Jajt keo ftedefaJtliche 
healdeu and fwerien to kealden and to werien Jjo 
ifetneffef Jfet beon imakcde and beon to makien Jinr^ 
Jan to foren ifeide rsedefmeu [5] oj'er fui^ \>e 



Conjectured Pronunciation of Old English Version. 

[1] Hen'rii tkurkk God'es ful'fcume kiq on Eq-lenokm-de, 

'lhaverd on lir'Lmde, Dyyk on Norraandii, on Akitain-e and 

I eorl on Andzhuu", send igreet'iqe to al'e nis'e Hold'e ileer'de 

I and ilee'wede on Hun'tendoonesbiiTe. [2] Dhet wii'ten Je 

I wel al'e, dbet we wil'en and un"en dket, dhet uu'ro ree'des- 

men al'e odk'er dbe manTe deel of HDom, dhet beotb itahoo"- 

1 sen thurkh us, and thurkh dhet kmd'es folk on uu're 

kin'eriitshe, nab'eth idoon- and sbnl'en [3] doon, in dbe , 

wortb'neBe of G-od'e and on uuto treuth'e, for dbe free-me 

of dhe Innd'e, thurkb dhe besi^-b'te of than to foo'renisaide 

rdesmen, beo stce'defcst and ilea'tinde in al'e thiq'e 

j abuut'en en'de. And we Hinrten [4] al'e uu're treu'o in 

1 dhe treutb'e dbet neo us oogb'en, dhot hco stee'defestliitshe 

Heald'en and swee'rien to neald'en and to weer'ion dho 

iset'neaes dbet Leon imaa'kede and beon to maak'ien thurkh 

dhan to fooTen isaid'e rce'deamen, [5J odh'er thurkh die 
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Old French Version. — (ContmuecL) 

greignure partie de eus. en la manfere kil est dit defuz. 
et ]al fentreeident a ce fere par meifmes tel s'ment 
ount' tutte genz [5] dreit fefant et p'nant. et ke nul 
ne preigne de t're ne de moeble par quel cefte pnmeance 
puifle eftre defhirbee v empiree en nule manere. et fe 
nul V nus viegnent encirnt* cefte chose [6] nuf uolons 
et comandons ke tuz nof feaus et leans le teignent a enemi 
mortel. et pur ce ke nus volons ke ceste ckose feit ferme et 
eftable :! nof enueons nof Icttres ou'tes feelees de n're [7] seel 
en chefcun Cunte a demorer la entrefor. Tesmoin Meimeifmes 
a Londres le Difutime lur de Octobre Ian de nofire regne 
Q'raunte fecund. Et cefte cbose fu fete deuant Bonefeu^ 
Arce[8]eueske de Cantrebur'. Gaut' de Cantelou. Eueske de 
Wyreceftr'. Simon de Montfort. Cunte de Leyceftr*. Richard 
de Clare Cunte de Glouceftr' et de Hertford, Rog* 



Modem English Translation of Old English Version. — (Con.) 

greater part of them, as it has been before said. And that 
each help the other so to do by that same oath, against all 
men, doing and receiving justice. And let no man take 
any land or [6] chattel, whereby this provision may be 
let or impaired in any wise. And if any person or persons 
oppose this provision, we will and enjoin that all our lieges 
hold them as mortal enemies. And because [7] we will 
that this should be stedfast and lasting, we send you this 
letter patent signed with our seal, to hold among you in 
the treasury. "Witnesses ourselves at London, the eigh- 
teenth day of the month [8] of October, in the two and 
fortieth year of our reign. And this was done in the 
presence of our sworn councillors, Boneface, archbishop of 
Canterbury ; "Walter of Cantelow, bishop of Worcester ; 
[9] Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester ; Richard of Clare, 
earl of Gloucester and Hertford; Roger 
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Old English Version, — (Continued.) 
mooTG daol of Heom alfwo alTe bit if biforen ifeid. And 
' JjEBt Eehc ojier helps ^tet for to done bi Jian ilcba 
ofe ajenef alle men. Rijt for to done and to foangen. 
And noan ne nime of loande ne of [6] e^te, wlierjjurj 
J)if befijte muje beon Jet ojier iwerfod on onie 
wife. And 5if oni o^ei onie cumen ber onjenef:' 
ve willen and hoaien Jisot olle tto treowe beom bealden 
deadliche ifoan. And for Jt^et [7] we willen Jiait Jnf beo 
ftedefseft and leftmde ^ we fenden jew ]?if writ open 
ifeined wi)> vre feel, to balden a mangef jew inebord. 
"Witneffe vf feluen set Limden'. J'ane Ejtetenjte day. 

. jie llonjie [8] of Octobr' In Jie Twoandfowertij)>e 
jeare of vre criminge. And Jnf wcf idon astforen 

t ifworcne redefmen, Bonefac' Archebifcbop on Kant'- 
bur'. Walt' of Cantelow. Bifcbop on Wirocheflr'. [9] 

a' of Muntfort. Eorl on Leircheflr'. Ric' of 
Clar' eorl on GlowcbeBtr' and on Hiirtford.' Eog' 
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Cory'eciured Fronvndation of Old Englkh Version. — (Con.) 
msd're deel of Heoin al"awo als'e ait iz bifoo'ren isaid'. And 
dbet eetsh oodb-er nelp'e dbet for to doon'e bii dbaan il'tsbe 
ootb'o ajee'nes al"e men, riibt for to doon'e and to foij'en. 
And -aaaa ne nii-me of land'e ne of [6] e^bt'e, wheertburkb- 
dhia beai^'bt'e muugb'e beon ilet' odb'er iwers'ed on on'ie 
wiise. And Jif on'i odb'er on'ie knnm-cn neer oniee-nea, 
we wil'en and H(!«-ten dbet al'o nuTe treu'e Heom Heald'en 
dead'Utshe ifaan' And for dbet [7] we wil'en dbet dbis beo 
Btee'defest and leat'inde, wo aend'ea Jeu dbis rwit oop'en 
iaam'ed witb uuTe seel, to Hald'en amaq'os jou in'e noord. 
Wifnese us selven ot Lun'deene, dbaan'e e^bt'etentbe dai, 
ondbe moontb'e [8] of Oktoo'ber in dbe twoo and foour'li^btbe 
jear"e of uuto kruun'iqo. And dbis wes idoon" etfoo'ren 
unTeiBWOOTeneree"de3men,Eon'efaase,Ar-tabebisb*oponKan'- 
terber'i; Walt'erof Kan'telooUjbisb'opon WiiTetsbeater; [9] 
Su"moou of Munffort, eorl on Lair'tsbeeter ; RU'tabard of 
Klaa're, eorl on Gloou'tabester and on Hert'ford ; Itodzb'er 
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Old French Version, — (Continued.) 

le Bigod Cunte de [9] Norf et Marefchal de Englet're 
Humfrey de Bohun Cunte de Hereford. Piere de Saueye. 
Ghulamo de forz. Cunte de Aubemarle. lohan de Plesseiz 
Cunte do Warrewyk'. Hog' de Quency [10] Cunte de 
Wynceftr'. lohan le Fiz Geffirey. Piere de Muntfort. 
Eichard de Grey Bog' de Mortemer lames de AuditheL 
et Hug' le Deepens'. 



Modem English Translation of Old English Version. — (Con.) 

Bigod, earl of Norfolk and Marshal of England : Peter of 
Savoy; William do Fort, earl of Albemarle; [10] John de 
Plessis, earl of Warwick ; John Fitz Geoffrey ; Peter de 
Montfort ; Eichard de Grey ; Roger de Mortimer ; James 
Audley, and in the presence of other kinsmen. 

[11] And in exactly the same words it has been sent 
into every other shire throughout the kingdom of England 
and also in till Ireland. 

P rincipal errors of former editions. Only such blunders are here 
given OS make nonsense of the original. The numbers refer to the 
lines of the MS., the spaced letters to the original, and the italics 
to the errors. 

Send igretinge 1, Tyrrel, Henry, Latham: send I greting, 

holde ilserdel, Henshall : kol theilaerde, 

f r e m e 3, Somner : freine ; Henshall freime. 

ilche oJ?e 5, Tyrrel, Henry, Lyttelton: ilche other. 

E i 2 t 5, Somner : {in alle ^inge \at) ogt ; Tyrrel : {in aU things 

that) ogt; Henry, Lyttelton: in alle thet heo ogt; Graik: 

[in alle thaet Jieo] oght. 
noan ne nime of 5, Somner, Tyrrel, Henry, Henshall, 

Eymer, Craik : noan ne mine of; Latham : noan ne of mine. 
ejte. wherJ^urgG, Somner: egtewhar \urg\ Tyrrel, Henry: 

egetetoher thurg ; Latham: egetewhere, thurg ; Henshall: 

egte-whoTy thurg ; Eymer : egteoharo 'purg ; Craik : eghteo- 

haro, thurg. 
deadliche ifoan6, Somner, Tyrrel, Henry, Latham, Eymer, 

Craik: deadlicheistan; ; Henshall: deadliche. If than. 
In consequence of these errors the translations given by Somner, 
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Old English Version. — (Contiimed.) 
Bigod eorl on NortMilk' and Marefcal on Engleneloand.' 
Perref of Sauueye. "Will' of Fort eorl on Aubem'. 
[10] loh' of PleiTeiz. eorl on Warewik loh' 
(SefiVeef fune. Perref of Mimtfort. Ric' of GEroy. Eog' 
of Mortemer. lamef of Aldithel' and tetforen o)ire 
moje. 

[11] If And al on f o ilche worden iT ifend (n to icunlico 
ojTe ehcire ouer al Jtere kimenche on Engleneloaade. 
and ek in tel Irelonde. 



Conjectured PromtnciaiioH of Old English Version. — (Con.) 
Bii'god, eorl on Nortb'folke and Maa'reskal on Eq'leneland'e. 
Per'es of Savai'e; Wil-Helm of Fort, eorl on Au-bemarlo; 
[10] Dzhoon of Plea'aiz, eorl on WaaTewiike ; Dzhoon 
Dzhefrces suun'e ; Per-es of Mimt-fort ; Rii-tahard of Grai ; 
Eodzh'er of Mor'temer; Dzliaam-ez of Al'dithel, and etfooTea 
oodk're moogli"e 

[11] And al on dho il'take word'en is iaend' in to evritske 
oodhTe sliii're oo'ver al dheeTe kin'sriitslie on Eq"lenelande, 
and eek in til lir-lflnde. 



Senry, Latham, and Craik of the passage : And f set ehe ofer 
helpe .... deadliche ifoan, 5, 6, are ludicrously wrong. 

Sonmer's latin veraioii ia : "Et quod unusquisque, Tigore ejua- 
dem jnramenti, contra omnes honunes, in omnibus turn lociendis, 
turn recipiendis, ut id ita fiat et observetur, alter alteri sint auxilio. 
Et (quod) niillua sive de terra {vel, gente) mea, sive ^uacnaque alia, 
per consilium hujusmodi (hujua scil. consilii obeundt causa) impe- 
difltur, riye damnum patiatur, ullo modo. Et si quia, sivc vir sive 
fieniina, huie (edicto) controvcnerit, volumus et mandamus ut omnes 
fideles noatri eos habeant infenaissimos." 

Crait's English version is : " And that each other help that for 
to do, by them (to) each other against id! men (in all that they) 
ought for to do and to promote. And none, nor of my land nor 
alaewhere, through this business may be let (hindered) or damaged 
in anywise. And if any nt " n or any woman come them against, 
we will and enjoin that all our lieges them hold deadly foes." 

The most remarkable error in the copy of the French TCralon 
printed in Eymer is : nos Oiuions, for nos enneons 6, which 
has the false appearance of an appropriation of a Saxon word by 
the Normans, with a French inflexion, — a philological curiosity ! 
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ANGREN BIWLE — XIII TH CBNTUBY 



Chap. Y. 



2. Ancben Biwlb, xiuth GnrruBT. 

The Ajtcken Eiwle and the Halt Meidenhas may be considered 
together.^ 

In the AircEEN Eiwle it will be seen that the simple vowels 
ay e, if Of u must be taken as usual to mean (aa a, ee e, ii i, oo o, 
uu u), with a much larger allowance of « = (y) or (i, e) than is 
found, except in the west of England. Thus we have ^ult, cluppen^ 
fusteSf fur, lupes, lut, nule, for guilt, clip (embrace), fists, fire, lips, 
little, n'ill. Besides this there is a very extensive assortment of 
diphthongs and even triphthongs, which should be apparently pro- 
nounced thus : at, au, ea, ei, eo, eu, oa, oi, ou, ui = (ai, au, eea ea, 
ai, eeo eo, eu, ooa, uui, oou ou, ui). The oa, oi, ui as in bloatcm 
hloamen buine are too rare to form a good judgment on. 

The combination iw which only occurs in the foreign word riwl 
is most pfobably intended to give the sound (yy), for it is scarcely 
possible to imagine that (yy) could not have been pronounced, and 
that therefore iw = (iu),' On account of the action of the (r) the 
sound (riul) is difGlcult to enunciate purely, and (mul, ryyl, nd) 
are all easier, and they are consequently still in use provincially. 

The following brief example from p. 70 of the Ancren Eiwle,' 
will shew the effect of these assumptions, and will render an ex- 
ample from. Hali Meidenhad needless : 



Original Text, 

Muche fol he were, J^e 
muhte, to his owcne bihoue, 
hwe^er se he wolde, grinden 
greet ofer hwote, jif he 
grunde J?et greet and lefde 
Jene hwete. Hwete is holi 
speche, ase Seint Ansclme 
Bei«. Heo grint greet «e 
chefle^. pe two cheoken 
beo^ J^e two grinstones. 
pe tunge is fe cleppe. Loke^, 
leoue sustren, ^et ouwer 
cheoken ne grinden neuer 

^ The Aneren Biwle ; a treatise on 
the Eules and Duties of Monastic Life, 
edited and translated from a Semi- 
Saxon MS. of the thirteenth century 
by James Morton, B.D., vicar of Hol- 
beach, prebendary of Lincoln ; printed 
for the Camden Society, 1853, London, 
4to. Mali Meidenhctd, from MS. Cott. 
Titns D. xviii, fol. 112 c, an allitera- 
tive homily of the thirteenth century, 
edited by Oswald Cockayne, M.A., 
London, 1866, 8vo. pp. viu, 50; 
E. E. T. S. 

3 As the combination iw does not 
occur in other words, and as riule, 



Conjectured Pronunciation, 

Mutsh'e fool Hee weer*e, dhe 
mukht'e, to His oou'cne biHOo*ve, 
whcdh'cr see He wold'e, grind'en 
greeot oo'dher wheet'e, jif He 
grund'e dhet greeot and leevde 
dheen-e wheet'e. "WTieet'c is Hool'i 
spcetsh'e, as'e Saint Anselm'e 
saith. Hceo grint greeot dhe 
tshcef'leth. Dhe twoo tsheek'en 
booth dhe twoo grin'stoon'es.* 
Dhe tuq'e is the klep'o. Look'- 
eth, leo've sustren, dhet oou'er 
tsheok'en ne grind'en never 

retde are found in very old Nor- 
man, the point must be considered 
doubtM. In the xiyth century the 
sound was almost certainly (ryy*le). 
Mr. Payne is inclined to think that the 
old Norman sound was (riii'le). 

* The proof was read by Mr. Brock 
by the original MS., Cott. Nero A. xiv. 

* The "colloquial" pronunciatioii 
(grm'sten), mentioned by Smart, is 
thus shewn to be very ancient, and 
becomes a proof that grind was for- 
merly (gr»nd) not (graind), suprii p. 
276, and p. 290, L 8. 
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bate Bonlo uode -^ hg out 

1 hcrcnea neuer bute 

and nout one 

oiih ower eie 

Jmrles tune* ajein idel 

speche:' ^et Xa ou ne cume 

no tale, ne tiBinge of Jie Tvorlde. 



bvmt-e soonl'e yood-e ; ne oour 
ea'ren ne aerk-non never buufe 
Booul-e Hoal"e ; and noiit oon'e 

tbirl-es tuuu'etb wain' ii'del 
spGetab'e ; diet to oou ne kuiun'e 
ne tual'enetiidb'iqeof dbeworlde. 
Vtrbal Trandatiim. 



Uocb fool ho Tere, tbat miglit, to 
hii own behoa^ whether so he vould, 
grind chaff (grits) or whEaC, if he 
gronnd tiie chaff and left the wheat, 
wheat 18 holy speech, as 3auit Anselni 
iaith. Sbe rnads chaff thut chaffs 
(clutl«T8). The two cheeis ore the 
two gnndBtonca. The tongue is the 



clapper. Look, dear siitore, that jour 
cheeks do not grind never hut soul's 
food ; nor your ears do not harken 
never but to soul's health ; and not only 
your ears, hut yonr eyo'a window" 
ibnce against idle speech ; (so) that to 
you (may) not come neither tale nor 
tiding 01 tho world. 



3. Old Enoltsh Hohilieb, xiith Centurt. 
The venerable homilies lately disinterred by Mr. Morris ' cannot 
be read in any other iray than the Ancren Eiwle. The values of 
all the letters and combinations sceoa to be completely known, and 
no farther change can bo eipeot^d. A very brief example will 
therefore suffice. In the following, tho original text is exactly 
reproduced exeept in '^^mid for mi^, "^wolds for toalde, '"yfl¥ for 

Cad, "WoS for de% ^ulke for buh. The kintm for hnim at the 
eginning, may, as bo many other evidently are, be a dialectic 
pronunciation, and ia comparable with ^e^iah for Jlesh (anpr^ p. 
473, n. 1), but Stratmann quotes the same form from Wright, 
Tocflb. 90, Bob. Glouc. 187, 8. The cxperimcut of writing (y) 
for «, when it may be (i, e), and (ei) for ei, as being older forms, 
has here been made. 



[IJnleint 
gaS to sc 



Original Text, p. 25. 
Dominica Prima in Quadrigt^sima. 
n leintca time uwilc mon 
■ scrifte ; ])er bcoS 
aurame ^o mare horm ia ]ie 
gaS al swa ic nujie eow tellen 
wulle. Ho sci¥ mid*"Jiu mu^e 
Jet nis naut in his heorte. ic 
"WuUo gan to scrifte for scome 
alswa do* o*er men. fif ic 
forlete fe preoat me wolde"' 
eakien on eater dei hwa me 
acriue er he me jefo huaul 
and ec for monce weordea 
Singe, he ne gaS"' naut to 
scrifte al swa du* o'Ser men. 



Conjectured Pronunciation. 
First Sundny in Lent. 
In lein'ton tii'me v'wilk mon 
gaath to skrift-e. Dher beoth 
aum'e, dhe maa-re Herm is dhe 
gaath, aiswaa' ik nnn'dbe jou tel'en 
wyl-o. Ho saith mid dha muu'dhe, 
dhet nis naut in nis ueorte : "Ik 
wyl"e gaan to skrif'te for skoo'me 
alswaa- dooth oo'dber mon; rifik 
forlcQ-te, dhe preost me wol'ds 
es'kien on eest'er dai whaa me 
skrii've, eer nee me jee-ve misul, 



and eek for mon'o 



ir-dea 



tbiq'e." Hee no gaath naut te 
akr&te alswaa' dootb oo'dher men. 



> In these 



t work with the JforoJ Odi, inpri p, 484, a 
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80UBCES OF ENGLISH. 



CsAP. Y. § 4. 



Ah al Bwa he do^**| swa J>e 
tswica ]?e biswike^ hino 
seolfo on cndc and bi% al swa 
is an cppel ihcowe^. he bi^ 
wi^uten feiro and frakel 
wi^inne. Awah fet he efre 
wulle J^rifitelcchen o^cr bi- 
Jenchen mid his fulo heorte 
Ve heo wuUe undcrfon swa 
ne^ ]7ing and swa hali swa is 
CTfstes licomo in his sunfiille 
bulke.^'^ and wene^ het hit 
wulle him helpcn?' iHeiso^- 
liche nawiht ah bcnne ]?e 
preost hit dc% in liis mufc. 
^enne ciime^ drihtencs cngel 
and binime% ]?a halinesse mid 
him toward heonene riche. 
J?et ]7cr bilef ^ in his mu^e, 
ah ^if eni mon hit muste isean. 
he mahte iscon ane beminde 
gledc ]^et hine al for-bema^ 
Jmrut to cole. 



Akh alswaa* He dooth, swaa dhe 
swiik'a dhec biswii'keth min'e 
Bcol'fe on cnd'c, and biith alswaa* 
is an ep'cl ihco'weth; nee biith 
withuu'tcn fai're, and frak'el 
within'c. Awakh*, dhet ho evie 
wyl'c thris'telctsh'en odh'er bi- 
thcn-tshen mid His fuu'le Heor*te, 
dhce Heo wyl*e un'derfoon swaa 
Hei thiq and swaa naa'li, swaa is 
Krist'es liic'oome in ms syn'fole 
bulk'e, and wcen*eth dhet mt 
wyl'c Him nelpcn ! Nei, sooth*- 
liithshe naawikht ! akh dhen*e dhe 
preost nit deeth in nis mun*the, 
dhen*e kuu'meth drikhtenes eq'el, 
and binii'mcth dha naa'lines'e mid 
mm toward* Hco'vene rii'tshe. 
Dhet dhcr bilcfbh* in nis muu'the, 
akh jif en*i mon nit mus'te isee*an, 
He makh'te isee'on aa*ne bem'ind'e 
glced'e, dhet Hii*ne al forbem'eth 
thuruut* to koole. 



Jfr. Morris's Translation, p. 24. 



In Lenten time each man goes to 
confession; there are some to whom 
there is ^eater harm in goih^ (than 
in abstainm^), as I will now tell you. 
He saith with the mouth what is not 
in his heart. " I will go to shrift for 
shame, as other men do ; if I neglect 
the priest will ask me on Easter day 
who shroYe me, before he administer to 
me the sacrament, and also for the sake 
of man's esteem." Ho does not go to 
shrift as other [good] men do, but acts 
Uke the cheat who at last dcceiyeth 
himself, and is as a rosy apple— fEiir 



without and rotten within. Alas that 
he will ever dare or think with his foul 
heart to receiye so high and so holy a 
thing as is Christ's flesh into his sinful 
body, and thinketh that it will help 
him. Nay truly not! but when the 
priest puttcth it in his mouth, then 
Cometh the Lord's angel and taketh 
the holiness with him toward heaven- 
king^om. As for what remaineth there 
in ms mouth, if anj man were able to 
perceive it, he might see a burning 
gleed that consumes him all to coals. 



§ 4. Teutonic and Scandinavian Sources of the English Language. 

The pronunciation of English has now been traced up to 
the earliest period in. which it is known in a literary form as 
distinct from Anglosaxon. To complete the edifice, some 
account must be attempted of the pronunciation of Anglo- 
Saxon, the direct mother, and Old Norse, an important 
modifier of our tongue. These again point to Gothic as the 
oldest low German dialect that is known. It would be 
highly desirable to add an account of Old Norman, but no 



S0URCX8 O? BNGLISH. 



Bufficient researches have been made into that language to 
warrant any detailed statement of the pronunciation of that 
language. It must be therefore eaitirely passed over,' 



' Bee the obseimtions on p. 438, and 
tlw remmke on Norman a:, ei, b. 453. 
Dr. Rapp, whils owning thut the de- 
' g of the phonetiu meaning of 



P 



Northern and Old French docaments 
wta one of the most difficolt purts of 
Mb task, has jet Tentored Co aiuign 
mcb deSnite TnlaeB to the ejmbols as 
to giie detailed specimens, whiob he 
hoB not attempted fur AngloBoiun and 
Old None. Although I am far from 
■grooing with hia resnUs, which appear 
to be fiwnded apoa insuflicient exami- 
natitm of the sources of information, 
the render will prohablj be pleased to 
haTe B brief account of hia opinions, 
Php. d. Spr. ii, 82-117. The fallow- 
ins aeems to )io his alphabet : A aa a, 
AT ee, AU an, B b, C i a sh, CH Bb, 
Dd,£MeB>, £Iei,£nixf7,fi 
Al CAtsalier, gui ooit ia M/iici it 
Sotrt - J}am9 aioit pour itti a» 
iannioumenl. 
£itnitd'unMS.de6oiboimeNo.331(2). 
Dons Jbeaua, com cU hel gueiroie, 
Xt eome noblemeiit toumoie, 
Qni Tolentiers au monatier toume, 
Ojl I'en 1e saint seiritie atoume i 

£1 celebre le saint mistero 
Da doui Fils dt la Vifrgc Mere, 
Pour te Tueil un conto ratrairE, 
Si com le trqia eo eiemplaire, 8 

TTn Chevalier conrtoiB et aagea, 

I SludiB el de grant vasaela^es, 

I Kua mieudres en Cheralene, 

I Honlt amoit la Tiei^ Marie. 12 

1 Poor son bamago demener 

I £t BOD franc cora d'armos pener, 

1 Aloit & sou toumoientent, 

I QanuB de aoa contenement. IG 

I An Dies pleair ainii aiint, 

I Qneaaantle jour du toumoiTist, 
]Q at haatoit de cheTauchier : 

I Sien Tousist etre en champ premier 20 

I D'nne fglise qui pr^s estoit 
Of lea suns que I'os sonoit 
Pour la EEintfi Mcsee chanter. 

[ 1« OheTaliei sans arrester 21 

St alfi droit & I'egtiBe 
sconter le Dien servise, 
L'en ehantoit tantust hautemeut 

I Une MessG d^votoment 2S 

I De la ffiinle Viorgo Marie, 

I Pots a on autre comenvie, 



g jh, H H, I ii, i, J ib, K k, L 
^ M ra, N n, [AN aq, EN eq, IN 
iq, ON oq, "UN yq, AIN EIN eq, 
OIN oiq, triN niq,] oo o o, (E (o, 
or oi, OU u au, P p, at R r, 
S s, T t, r-NT -n, -<0, U y (B, TTI 
tii, V V, X u 8 US ks, Y i, Z 8 ts. 
The following is u small portioa 
of hia oiamplq taken from £iieHtit 
Sariazan, Fabliaux et Contea dee 
FoetcB franqflis des ii, jui, ^m, sir 
et XT alleles, 1808, 8to. i Tola., toI. 1, 
p. 82, the original teit, which Bapp 
omits, is here added by way of com- 
parison. As I have not heon quite 
able to appreciate his system of accen- 
tuation, r omit it altogether. I haie 
also forhoroB to correct any at)parent 
erroFB, Bach as making meiime t. 35, of 
two, instead of three syllables. 
D; ah>Taliiar, ki a,oit la mese a 
noUa dama saloit pnur lui au 

DiiOB Zhmys, kum abil hel geroia 

E kums noblsmcq tucnois 

Ei Toleqtiers au monatier tntna, 

TJu I- cq]t seq sorvis- atuma 

.^sbelebra It seq mialflis 

By duns Fils de la Vlershe Mara, 

Fnur shi laili yq koqta ratreera, 

Si kora is tmia en eaeqpleera.^ 

Tq shtfralifT knrtoia e aazhas, 

Hardiia b Ae graq vaaelazhas, 

Nyya mieudres eq sheTalariia, 

Mijlt amoit la Vierzha Mariia 

Fum Boq bamazbo dnni'nen' 

E Eoq fraqk kaors d- armaa penm 

Aloit a ssq tumoijmeq 

Garnia di soq koqMijmeq 

An. Biuj plffiiir ecisi aviq. 

Kb kaq 1» zhiwr dy tumoi viq, 

M so Baatoit d« aheTaushiwr ; 

Bicq vusit eatr- eq shaq prrouMl. 

D- yn- i?gli£9 ki prest cstoit, 

0,ii loa seqe ke l-«q annoit, 

Fnur la seqte mesa ebaqtwr. 

Ls ahjTalim saqg arestcer 

S- m est abe droit a 1- tgliaa 

Fnui fskntier Is Dioj aervisa ; 

L- eq shaqtoit taqtoat uaulameq 

Tag mesa dfrotsmeq 

De la aeqto Vieraba Mariia : 

Puia a Da antra komeqahiia, 
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ANGU)6AX0N PRONUKCIATION. 



Gbat.Y. 



1. Akolosixoh. 

The Yahie of the letters in Anglosaxon proper could not have 
materially differed from that which the whole of the preceding in- 
Yestigations has led us to assume for the letters used in the earlier 
part of the xnith and close of the xuth century. The most re- 
markahle difference was the vowel y, manifestly (yy, y), which 
however had hecome interchangeahle with «, and therefore equiva- 
lent to (ii, i) or («V, «) hefore the inflectional system of the Anglo- 
Saxon literature had disappeared. The vowel €b we may also 
assume to have had its deeper sound, now again familiar in England 
(8686, 86). It is very prohahle that a was soimdcd fiilly as hroad as 
(oa, a), hut e was prohahly not so hroad as (ee e) hecause it would 
have heen otherwise confused with (sDse, 86). That short • was (t), 
from the Saxon times to the present day, there can be very little 
doubt, although, from having no direct authority for this conclusiony 
I have gencndly written it (i) before the xrvth century. But w© 



Le Cheyalier bien Tescoiita, 
De bon cucr la Dame pria. 
£1; quant la Messe fut fln6e, 
La tierce fu recomcnciee 
Tantost en ce meisme lieu. 
Sire, pour la sainte char de Dieu, 
Ce li a dit son Escuier, 
L'heure passe de toumoier, 
Et YOUB que demourez ici ? 
Yenez youb en, je youb en pri, 
Yolez youb dcYenir hermite, 
Ou papelart, ou ypocrite P 
Alons-en a nostre mestier. 
Amis, ce dist li CheYalier, 
Gil toumoie moult noblemeni. 
Qui le servise Dieu entent, 
Quant les Messes seront trestoutes 
Dittes, 8* en irons & nos routes : 
8e Dieu plest, ains n'en partirai, 
Et puis au Dieu plesir irai 
Toumoier Yiguereusoment ; 
De ce ne tint parlement. 
DeYers I'autel sa cbiere toume, 
En saintes oroisons s^joume 
Tant que toutes chanties furent, 
Puis monterent, com fere durent, 
Et cheYaucbierent Yers le leu 
Ou fere dcYoient leur geu. 



\j> slifTaliMr bieq 1- eskuta, 

32 Dtf boq koer la dama pria. 
E kaq la mesa f?t fin^a 
La tiersba fy rekomeqsbi^eo 
Tantost eq shp meesma lioe. 

36 Siir, pur la seqta sbar d« DioMBj 
8bp li a dit son escui««r, 
L- ocra pasa d^ tumoitfor, 
E Yus kW dnuuTMS isbii P 

40 Ymees yus eq, zbp yus e(^ prii, 
YoltfM YUS dtfYtfuiir Hermita, 
U papalart u ipokrita P 
Alo^s eq a nostra mastiff. 

44 Amiis, SOP dist li slu^ali^, 
Shil tumoia mult noblameq 
Ki 1p sendsa Dice eqteq ; 
Kaq las mesas s^oq trratutaft 

48 Ditaa, s- en. iroqs a nos rutas ; 

Stf Dioeoe pl^ eqs n- eq partire^ 
E puis a DioB plesir iree 
Turnoi^nr Yigoeroesomeq ; 

52 Dtf sbp n^ tiq parlameq. 

DtfYers 1- autei sa sbiera toma^ 
Eq seqtas oroisoqs s^zbuma 
Ta^ \6 tutas sbaqt^^as fyra, 

66 Puis moqtera, kom fera dyra^ 
E sb^ausbiera Yers b loe<B 
XJu fera d^oia loer zbcece. 

Glossaibb. 



8. monstier, moruuih'e 
8. truis, trouve 
11. mieudres, tneUUur 

13. bamage, courage^ f^ce, 

noblesse 

14. pener, tourmenter 
16. contenement, ^tat 
22. saioB, claehes. 



26. le Dieu serYise, h service de Dieu 
30. puis, on en a une autre commeneie 
39. que, pourquoi demeurez-voue id f 
valeur, 42. papelart, fattx d^ot 

43. alons-en, dUons nous-en 

48. s'en irons, si nous, et noue nout t% 

irons 
66, tant que, Jusqtfd ee que. 
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r And (t) or even (»), 60 rooted in the North of Europe at the present 
day, among not merely the Englieh, hut the Scotch, Dutch, Danes, 
and Swedes, and above all, the Icelanders, who acknowledge it 
orthographieaUy, that it presents the appearance of an original soiuid, 
rather than of a modem development. The o was abnost certainly 
(oo o) ; the distinction {do n) is quite of modem growth, nor have we 
been led to suppose that there was any equivalent distinction from 

I the xvith century upwards. The u was perhaps («u u) rather than 
(un n) or (uu u), the modem use. 
The digraphs ea, eo could scarcelj- have been (ja, jo) as Rask 
supposes, being mMed apparently by modem Scandinavian ui^ge. 
The confusions of ea with it on the one hand, and a on the other, 
even in Anglosaxon, and its further confusion with e in more recent 
times, as the imth eentury, exclude the sound of (j) with certainty.* 
And similarly for (eo). But it ia possible that they were occa- 
eionally pronounced with the second element more conspicuous than 
the first, BO that though we may generally write (ea, eo), as tme 
diphthongs, in the ordinary manner, it may bo occasionally neces- 
Baiy to indicate the preponderance of the second element by 
writing (ea, eo) or perhaps more truly (eaa, eoo) which might fiiU 
into (aa, oo, uu). On examining the~long list of Anglosaxon words 
commencing with ea eo, the following are all that I have noticed 
which could give rise to the notion of the pronunciation (ja jo), 
1^^ which Rask seems to have adopted through his own Scandinavian 
^H habits: ealo ale, vulgar (jel, jcl) : Eoforwio, in Domesduy Eurmc, 
^^B'Tork, with the secondary form Eferwie; eowiyond, the proper form 
^^^leisg geoni, eoio you; sowu ewe, dialectic {too). Bcmembering 
^^1 how recently the sounds {w, j) have been preflsed to the English 
^^Lm0, Scotch ane (wsn, jen), we can find no difficulty with tbese 
^^Vvords. The Icelandic Jarl, which many persons rely upon for 
^^■proving that ags. eorl must have been (Jorl), was perhaps a deriva- 
^^■tive of or the hearth, and was anciently applied to an upper domes- 
^^1 tic, whereas the ags. word was probably connected with the old 
^H Baxon erl, constantly used for male, man, and in the plural erlot, 
^^P and compound erlseepi for mtn, people, collectively (Schmeller's 
Seliand, Gloss, p. 39). Hence the effect of palatisation can alone 
be relied on in support of this (j) theory. 

How the palatisation of a preceding e (k) into (i) would be produced 
hy the simple action of the palatal (e) and would not require that 
that (e) should be squeezed into (i, j). Indeed, we have observed 
a tendency to palatisation in French and English before (a) sounds, 
which in French produced (kj, tsh, sh) {p. 58), but in EngUsh after 
flourishing for a little time as (ki, ij, hi) and still dragging out an 
< obscure existence in a fast disappearing generation, or on the boards 
T of second-rate theatres, (p. 206), is rapidly going out of use and 
\ .fiiTour.' In modem French, too, both (kj) and (gj) are used with- 



' The iBolttted identdficBtion of ta 
L 'wiUi (je) in certain words, b j Sales- teds of the Pea 
I Irar^, we have seen reason to luppow 
— a mupiint, p. 80. 



)t Derbyahini. 
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out any tendency to becoming (sh, zh) as in queue, gueux (l^CB, 
gjoe). Icelandic is a conspicuous example of the same, as k, g 
are there always palatLsed into (kj, gj) before (aat, ee, eeiy t, 
i, j) without having the least tendency to become (tsh, dzh). The 
(k) itself is naturally an unstable letter ; either the tongue has a 
tendency to rise, producing (kj), or the lips a tendency to round, 
producing (kw), and from these physiological actions can be traced 
a vast variety of changes in time and place. The same remarks 
apply also to (g) and to (kh, gh). A proper understanding of iiie 
relations, palatal (k, kj, tj, tsh, sh), and (kh, kjh, jh, j, i), labial 
(k, K, laWf w, b, p) and (kh, xh, kirh, wh, f ) will serve to solve 
numerous riddles in comparative philology. Kot only does, how- 
ever, a palatal vowel by direct action, or occasionally a guttural 
vowel by contrary action, tend to palatalize a consonant, but also 
the presence of the liquids (1, m, n, r) produces the same effect in 
the Germanic languages, as we have already had occasion to observe 
(p. 205). It is curious to note how certain words, however, resist 
palatalization, while their fellows readily succumb to the influence, 
as in drink drench. The resistance to palatization is not purely 
Scotch. We find werchen in the Pkisonee's Peayer, v. 41, and 
werch often in Chaucer, but we constantly find werk. In the 
Anceen lliwLE, while h had yielded to (tsh) by itself, se had not 
become (sh), as in Italy and Germany, and as generally in England 
at that time, and the modem shot scot, ags. sceat, shews both the 
palatized and unpalatalized form of the same word still current. 
Again although ceak is now ehalk (^*ealk, tshAAk), and ceap is cheap 
(^^ap, tshecp, tshiip), ceald, cealf are coldy cdip (^-eald, kaald, koold, 
koould, koold ; Aealf, kaalf, kaaulf, kauf, kaaf ), and if cicen has be- 
come chicken (tshtk'en), altering the first and retaining the second 
(k), cicenehas become kitcJien (kitsh.'eji)hj a precisely contrary action. 
Again, the single word toicca seems to have given rise to both tpiteh 
and wicked, {wicke in Orrminn) and similarly ags. wic gives toick as 
an independent word, also heard in Wickham and in terminations as 
hailiwicky sherifwick, as well as Berwick, Alnwick, while in other 
cases it gives (w/tsh) as in Ipswich^ or (tdzh) as in Norwich, Kence 
the pure (k) is no more the sign of a north country pronimciation than 
the (tsh) of the south ; nor is it at all necessary to suppose that ea, eo 
were (ja, jo) to account for the change of a preceding (k) into (teii). 
As to the consonants generally there is very little to observe, 
except that probably (kj, gj) were well in use in the early Anglo- 
saxon times, that g also probably became (^h) that is, (g^h) in many 
cases, in the same way as it now does in Iceland, and in Modem 
Saxony,^ so that the preparation for the (j) or simple (i) sound was 
early made. On the other hand, after (o, u) sounds and in other 

^ In Cumberland (koof). 3 Modem Saxon is high Grennan, 

3 So called generally by persons old Saxon and Anglosaxon low Grerman. 

liring away from East Anglia. In There was no connection between the 

Norwich I heard it called (/ps'tdzh) two, and no connection is intended to 

which follows the analogy of IN orwich be implied by this illustration. They 

and Greenwich. are two independent phenomena. 
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places g may have had an early tendency to (gioh.) as we also find 
ui Icelandic, and thus prepared the aubaec[ueat changes (p. 212 
and p. 311.) 

The letter h soema to have naturally played a triple part, the 
tireo functions being frequently eonftiaed, and by no meanB gene- 
rally underatood at the present day. At the beginning of ■words A 
vaa either (h) or (k'), probably sometimeB one and sometimeB the 
other as in modem English, and in almost all languages wliere h ia 
pronounced at all. At the end of words, the (h'1 was replaced by 
the (kh) which is an easier terminal sound, and more adapted to 
check a vowel sound. The initial combinations HI, /ir, hn, ho, aro 
ordinarily Bsmimod to be (khl, khr, khn, khw) and at a remote 
period, before Anglosaxon was properly constituted, they may have 
been (kjhl, kjhr, kjhn, k(oh). But it seems more probable that in 
the more cultivated period they were reduced to (Ih, rh, nh, wh), the 
last (wh) remaining to the present day, although Badly neglected in 
tiie South of England, and the first (Ui) existing in the sin th century, 
though the second and third (rh, nh) rapidly disappeared. Tius 
view is strongly confirmed by lie existent Icelandic pronimciation 
of hj, M, hn, hr, hv as (jh, Ih, nh, rh, wh). The device of pre- 
ftxing h to form the symbols for these sounds, is so natural, that 
many persons still insist that the proper way of writing whan is hwen, 
and when I was printing phonetically I found this position, of the 
letters practically sufficient. An accurate analysis, however, would 
ahew that (n'wen) was materially different from (when), and that 
therefore in all accurate phonetic writing the sounds should be 
distinguished. 

The letter p ' I presume was (w), certainly not (v), and probably 
not [bh). It is supposed by some ta be merely a variety of the 
medieval form of i', but 1 consider it to be rather the old rune called 
w^n = hope, in Cotton MS. Otho B. 10, as quoted in Hickes's 
Angloaason Grammar (Thesannis i. 135). The sound of v con- 
sonant in ancient Latin, is a matter of dispute ; it was probably 
(w) or (bh), and more probably the latter than the former, because 
we can hardly imagine (w) generating (v) except through (bh), but 
assage from (bh) to (v) is so easy and sHght, that the two 
of Germany which are distinguished by tho two different 
ids at this day, profess to pronounce their w in the same way. 
Ih) is a kind of bat sound, readily falling into (w) or (v), but the 
al (w) has a very moderate domain in Europe.' The (bh) is 
lOToughly established in high Gennany and in Spain, where the 

"feliocBpopnli quibuB iiitfTf istiiitrt" 



' Hr. Skeat notioeB oaXj eeven or 
'. ^lit mstancee uf the lue of p in 
^velock, adding: : " This evidence ia 
interesting aa ahwing that this letter 
WIS then faat going out of use, and I 
think we may anfely date the final dls- 
' this letter &om MSS. 



k. 



M abont 1300." — Savelock, Ftp&w 
j 26. 

' An accurate oonoaption of the 
throa sounds (w, bh, t) ia necessary for 
the proper understanding of many 
linguistic relations. For (w) tlie lips 
are rounded nearly as foi (u) aail tM 
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points at once to-tho imtiquity of the sound in that conntry in whid 
it is still used for both b and r, and to the probable pronunciatioii oT 
in Latin aa (bh) at that time. The example of itawia^ being h 
aa eav' n' eai ^= eave tu eai, would be solved by the identity (kab 
■aa) in both languogCB at that time. At the time when Uie AnglO^ 
saxona, being Christianized, adopted the Christian Roman alphabet, 
the Boman v consonant was certainly (v), a aound which the Anglo- 
Saxons did not then distinguish from (f ), as we hare reason to 
Bapposc that the letter /, like the letter *, served the purposes of 
both hiss and huz2. The consequence was that the AnglosaxonB 
had no sign for their w conHonant, which was distinct from v, and 
they therefore retained their runic ;•. For those reasons I think 
that p was (w) not (v), and that the Oerman habit of translit«rat- 
ingp by o is improper. 

The combinations cw, wl, wr, were probably the labial modifica- 
tions (ktc, Iw, Tw). The first has been already explained. The 
other two still occur in French lot, roi = (lica, rwa), confused with 
(lua, rua) on the one hand and (Iwu, rwa) on the other, supri 



p. 187. The action is howevi 
wlaeo (Iwaa'ko) seems to have 

back of the longno is nuBed, but the 
oater edges of the lips are brought 
more together than for (a), and the 
•ound ol (n) wheu contiuued is there- 
fbie a bua, a mixture of vuiee and 
whiBjier. and Dot a pure vowol sound. 
When the buzz is strong the tremur of 
the lips is verj perceptible, and a little 
more force produces the labial trill 
nirh). If the voice is remoyed we 
hate (wh), and the back of the tongue 
being raised at before mentioned, (he 
slightest effort suffices to raise it hig-her 
and produce (ku>hj. This gives the 
TelatioQ betveen the gutturals and 
labials which plays such an important 
part in compamtive pbilologj. On 
the other baud, for rbh) the tongue is 
nat raised, the sound is a pnre labial, 
less like (u], but easily deduced ftrom 
fw) by lowering the tongue and slightly 
flattening the lips. It is, to those used 



■ible effort. 

prodBces (pb), which is cot 
UL Europe, out was probably a value of 
f. For (w,bh] theremnst bene contact 
with the teeth. Directly the lower 
lip toncbes the upper teeth, an impe- 
diment is raised to the passage of the 
air through the mouth, and the breath, 
aacaping out on both sides, produces a 
rushing, rubbing, rustling sound, dis- 
tinetive of the "divided '' 



tnily simultaneous. The ags. 

(luuk) in luifwarm, and . 



and known as (v), which, on droppingj 
the voice, becomes (f). Bnt all degreefl 
of contact between the loner lip Mai | 
the teeth aro possible, producing varie- 
ties of (f, v), jiom sounds which osn 
scarcely be distinguished &om (ph, bh), 
up to eitremely harsh hisses and 
buzzes, Qoncraliy, then, {-w) is a oon- 
sonant Iramed from (u] hy eloaing the 
lips too closely to nllow of a puifl re- 
sonance for the vowel sound ; [bh] is a 
(b] with the lips just slightly opened, or 
a (v) without touching the teeth, that 
is, a pure labial ; (v) is a denti-labisL 
The (w] is further distinguished &om 

Sh, vj by having the tongue r^sed. 

landing (v) ; the resiilt 1| 

peculiar and disB" *■ 

sound. But if the tongue 
when Bounding (bh) no ear would ^ 
tinguish the result from (w). 
following words should be oai 
pronounced to ebev these diffen 

German «i 
">). DntiS 

letters u, v, vr = fyy, too, bhee) ; 

Scotch julitn, Ihiglish wieH, Aber- 
deenshire fin = OLwtiBO, when, &n) ; 
usual German icAriibea, hnltj German 
sehrsiicm = (shrai-bm, ahrai'bbsnjj 
German pferd now (pfert), i ' 

bnhly (pphert) and in some 
dialects (puert). 
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iclite {Iwu-te) hoa become (loo-te), late, coiuitejiance in G. and E. 
1162, 2328. On tte other hand, as wrong exists aa (vraq) in 
Aberdeenshire, so wlamco (lieseqlfo) generated the Scotch wlonk 
(Tloqk) the origin of our flunkey. In ags. wlips (Iwipa) the labial 
modification has been simply dropped in Chaucer's Upsen 266, Sir 
T. Smith's (lips) and our liip. Ags. viltetiatt to nauseate, loath, 
Beema to be lost, but (licat) and (laadh) ^= aga. W6, loath, are 
closely related in sound. IFl, wr, could scarcely be pronounced 
initially as (wl-, 'wr-), but would require the insertion of ('), thus 
(w'l-) w'r-), as seems to be tho case in some Scotch dialects at the 

rsent day (p. 290.) The mode of writing would then be similar 
that adopted for hi, hr = (Ih, rh). lie reason why ete was 
BBed in preference to wo, is probably to bo sought in the Latin yw, 
and the probability that (tw-) being sounded with tolerable ease 
may have been confused with the correct sound (kw), for which 
there was a ainglo character both in the Runic and Gotluc alphabets. 

The letter ^g) of the Roman alphabet was also not quite the same 
aa tho ags. ^ in all cases. In later stages of the language, as in the 
xmth century, two forms (g, j) are found in use, the latter of 
which, under the form } became confused with 2 in writing, and 
Bubsequeutly in printing (p. 310). But the Roman ^ represented 
Bome of the sounds of ags. ff and hence the Anglosaxona found no 
more difficulty in using it than is now felt by the modem high 
Germans. The two sounds (th, dh) however, had no Latin equiva- 
lent. Though the old Latins had introduced th, eh, for the Greek 
sounds 6, X, the probability is that these letters were never properly 
pronounced, and that at the period in question they were merely (t, k) 
as at present in Italy, and therefore quite unauited for Anglosa:ion. 
Hence the necessity for ]i S, the former a rune, the latter a modified 
d, whereas the use of y for (y) would imply that the Latins still 
made some distinction between i and y. 

What were the precise meanings of f ^S, or rather bow the mean- 
ings (th, dh) were distributed over them, it does not seem possible 
to elicit &om the confused state of existing manuscripts. It is 
generally accepted that J? is (th) and % is (dh),' yet ]? is generally 
employed in initials, and S elsewhere, quite diarcgardiiil of modem 
usage, which we know has remained unaltered for 300 years, and 
therefore might bo supposed to represent the old practice. We find, 
however, ia modem Icelandic, a systematic adherence to the rule 



' Mr. Oswald Cockayno seems to 
eonaider15 = (th), and Ji = {dh), for in 
the preface to bis edition of Hali 
Heidenhad (mprfi p. £06, n. 1), nhich 
is otherwise in ordinary orthography, 
he generally, bat not quite consistently, 
employs ^ li in these senaca. Thos I 
flnd: Jie, fis, foae, Vat, fev, >era, 
f eir, but ; firteanf , aif, And in one 
place: aotior, though in three other 
eases : aa^or, ia writDS ; with this last 
spelling agteea : lenglS, dea^, and, per- 



haps : wi^, which some still call (wi'tii), 
but then we also find : 'Bough. These 
inconaistcncioa in a modem writer who 
waa eiidently desirous of indicating the 
two sounds (th, dh) by appropriate 
letters may eerye to explain the nu- 
merous incousiatenciea of aaoient and 
perhaps less earefiil scribes, who were 
certainly not less intending tu carry 
out theoretical coneeptions of ortho- 
graphy. Sec infri, No. 2, under IS p 
m the Icelandic Alphabet. 
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of imtial )• and medial and fin&l K in writing, and a onifonD 
responding pronunciation of (th) for ^ and (db) for V. Hence we 
should not be justified in pronouncing pure Anglogaxon in any 
other waj, and -tre muat enpposc the change to have occnired' in 
the transition period from pnre Anglosaxon to Early English. 

hx the above remarks we have endeavourod tA assign the probable 
values of the Angloamcon lett^srs from the conclusions to which we 
were gradually led for the tut th century, but these values difier 
materially from those assigned by our native Anglosaxon schobtzs. 
We have seen (p. 255, note 1) that one of them, an excellent 
scholar, who has paid much attention to the subject, decidedly calls 
h>ng t (ai), long e (ii), long a (oo), long u (au). The well known 
Boholar, Benjamin Thoroe, evidently made long t (oi), and short « 
(a), altJiough he makes long « and u in Orrmin (ee, uu), see p. 487g 
note. Now it is tcrtainly dcidrablc to have some direct evidence u 
to the soimda of these long vowels, and this seems to be funiished 
by a valuable and interesting MS. at Oxford, to which attentum 
was drawn by Hickes,' who gave some extracts from it, which will 
be here reproduced. In order to correct the errors in Hicbes's 
transcription, Mr. G. Waring, of Oxford, obligingly collated the 
t«xt with the MS., and has subsequently compared the prooft 



the extracts with the original, 
■coount of the MS. given below.' 

d Lawlli arb com- 
monly called (Miith, JjuthJ by tlip 
tuunitisted, and (Miidh, Lsudh) comis 
on thorn u ■ enrprine. WilA the pre- 
pocitioB was alwsya (witli] in the 
XVT th centnrir. and teiih the eub- 
sbuitiie is Htill ao called. Bomctimi^a 
on arbitrary diatinctian is made. Dc. 
B. G. Latham caUe himself (Lwth'vni), 
bnt infurma me that his family sstb 
(Lndhmn]. This is an instance ol a 
variation of the medial III, which, ao 
br as 1 can recall ia always (dh) in 
ordinal}' norda. The chiuiEn of final 

gh) to (th) is natural enough, through 
frDquent UBG of (-dhth) as in brealii 
= (brudhth) at the end of a sentence, 
or when prohinged vrithuut a following 
Towel. The initial change has only 
affected the coinmon wonC ; that, tho, 
thee, their, them, then, thence, there 
and its compoanda, these, tbey, thine, 
thia, thoae, then, tbongb, thus, thy. 
Theae have all (th) so for as they exist 
hi Icelandic. But it mnat be remem~ 
bercd that wa have a western dialect 
which Dsea (dh) initially in all cases. 
It would he interesting to know if 
there are any dlDlects which use (th) 
initially in aU. Eoclitically and aJPter 
words ending wiUi i^ f we know that 



I also indebted to him for 



BO late aa Omnin, and even later, y 
cam(i t, and not d, even in fnt, fn, ol 
and even aiVcr d, which is rather 
fatour of a (th) than a (dh) sound, 
see H different use, p. 444, note 2. 

' Linguanim Vett. Septentrionai- 
liom Thesaurua grammatico-critiiTaB et 
archicoloKiens. Auctore Oeoraia SielM- 
«o, S.T.I'. Oiford, 1706, foho, 3 roll ; 

) The MS. is thus described \v 
Hickes: "Dum in BibliDthecB Bod- 
leyana Codd. Saiunicua persemtarer, 
.. _. .... jjbrum MS. a ""' — 



ir u^^l 



libro 



s i veteru I* 






GraiCB, oum Latins tnuislstion 
verso in alterS columni scriptH, B 
nicis literis deseribuntur." " ' 
ing saya that the present ai 
the MS. is Auct. F. 4. 32. ii 
small quarto Tolome containing se 
unconnecled pieces of great age a 
value. On the first page if ' ■= — 
Christ with an entry Btatine 
been drawn by the hand of S 



Fo. 1 



.'■In 
I Enticis Giamatiei," with sevenl 3 
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The peculiarity of this manuscript is that it givea certain Greek 
texts in Anglosaxon characters, which are seen immediately not to 
reproduce the original totters, hut to he intended to represent the 
sounda in reading. There is no indication of the age of the MS. in 
any part of the hook, but Mr. Waring thinis that these tranacrip- 
tions were prohably written in the latter half of the sth century.' 
Now we ehall see that Greek was at that time probably pronounced 
almost, if not quite, as at present. Hence, hy comparing the letters 
by which the Anglosaxon scribe translated the Greek sounds, we 
hove direct evidence of the Yalnes he assigned to the Angloeason 
letters themselves. To make this comparison the more complete, I 
append the extracts given in Hickcs, which are quite sufficient for 
the purpose, as collated by Mr. Waring, and contrast them with 
the modem Greek pronunciation, as obligingly furnished to me by 
Prof. Valetta,* adding the ancient text for comparison.' As the 



IOron, Bnpencribed Ixiii, as if formiag 
I pert of a colleotion. The handwriting 

theee characteristics and u:rium pixu- 
liaritieB of dialect. Mr. Wiuing assigns 
it to the latter half of the i th century. 
The legend is that of the poem of 
Elene.— Fo. Ifl. See below at fo. 21,— 
Fo. 20-22. A Lonai and Paschal Ca- 
Imdar, — Fo. 23. Fauca de MeneoriB, 
containing seveial Old British glosses. 
— Fo. IS and fo, 21-36, Eitradis from 
the Soptnsgint with cocretiponding' 
teita from the Itsla, In two pats : fo. 
21-28, the Scptuaglnt text in Greek 
chftractere, ftill of flagrant blunders, 
and critically worthleBs; fo. 19, and 
half of fo. 28 to 36, the Septoagint 
text in Anglosaxon characters, oi a 
decidedly better quality than the other. 
— Fo. 37 to end^ Ovidii Naaonis Artis 
Anutorisa, Lib. prim., accompanied 
with manyinterlinear glosses in Latin 
and Old Bntish.— The pieces eum- 
mandn^ on folios 1, SO, 23, 37, are 
notiofld m Lhnyd, ATchfeol, p 226, aud 
Zfmn, Celtioa I, p, xxxviii, aad II, p. 
1076 ff. The whole codex is described 
in p. 63 of; Antiquie Literatucsg Sep- 
tenlrionalis Liber Alter sen Sumphredi 
WanltU Librocum Vett. Seplcntrion- 
nliam, qui in Anglun Bibliothecis ex- 
tant, neo non multorura Vett, Codd. 
Septentrionalinm alibi Fxtantium Cata- 
loEoiB Histoiica-Criticue, euro totius 
_ lauri Lingnarnm Sepltntrionaliura 
«ei Indicibus, Oxford, 17D3, folio, 
fanning the second volume of Hickee. 
The Scribe apparently did not know 
' Qieek, The letters are mn much into 



each other, with very imperfect at- 
tempts at arrangement into words, 

' The following are his reasons ; 
There conld be Utile doubt of the date, 
if a periud conld bo assigned when 
priesla of the Anglosaion church might 
have been brought inlo connection with 
those of ConstantiDople, and this is 
easily done, Otho I, emperor of Ger- 
many, 836 - 973, married Eadgilh, 
daughter of Eing Atbelstan I of 
En^and, !>30, and his son and euc- 
cesHor Otho II, married Theophania, 
daughter of the Greek Emperor Nice- 
phoniH, in 97-2, after the latter em- 
peror's assasaiaation. At the court of 
Otho, then, where constant connection 
was kept np with the Anglosazons and 
the Greeks, there was a means opened 
out for the priests of the former lo 
receive some tincture of HeUenic 
letters. We shall therefore hardly he 
wrong in referring such transcriptions 
to the latter part of the x th century, 
Want of opportunity is ^iiunst an 
earlier date, and the coujiision and ruin 
occasioned by the Danish invasion in 
the early part of the n th century, the 
close connection of Canute with Sinno, 
and the eubsequeut Xomian inllaence 
thr ough Edward the Confessor, render 
B Inter date almost impossible. To this 
we may add the agreement of the Baion 
homily in the same booh with the 
language of the i th century. 

' Author of a learned work in mo- 
dem Greek on the Life and Poenifl of 
Homer. 'Oitfunni Blot ksI imi^^ucrii, 

'lairyou N. BoA^tto, London, 1867. 
' There will be found many dif- 
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Cbji-. T.1 



modem Greek docs not distinguLih long and ehort voweU, and do 
not seem to appreciate any such difference, but prononnces the san 
TDwel in the same word sometimes long and somctinies short, a 
oording to tbo feeling of the moment, I felt that it would be mi 
leading to indicate long and abort vowels in the following, and 
have therefore, for convenience marked them all as short. The 
same Indistinctness exists in the Italian, Spanish,' and French 
languages, and probably esista nuturally wherever the vowela are 
in perfect pairs. On a very accurate examination of the Towel 
pairs in English it will be seen that in many words they differ 
rather in quality than in quuntitj', and that tht're is, as Professor 
Haldoman urges, a medial length of vowel,' which is sometimes 
heard as short and sometimes as long. The Scotch consider most of J 
their vowels as short, though they strike an English ear at first aM 
long, being probably medial, and Feline marks almost all Frenohv 
vowels OS short, though other writors mark them frequently as long;'! 
When I have placed the accent mark after the vowel mstead of ' 
after the consonant, there seemed to be certainly an option in jwor 
nonnciug long or short, and the shortest vowels, are, as in Itauani J 
always perfectly clear and never dcgenerato into obscurities like the J 
English. The letters jS, ^, seem to be naturally pronounced I 
Prof. Valetta as (bh, ph), but when he became particularly e 
phatic he made them (v, f ). I have, therefore, used (v, f ) in my "I 
transcription as more convenient,^ and for the same reason have 
transcribed av, eu as (av, ev) or (af, ef ). 



feiences between the two editioiu, but 
it wns thought beat to follow the uinial 
text of the Stptuiigiiit. 

' Mf attentioa wbs first drawn to 
&B doubtlul medial quantity uf the 
Italian voweU by H.I.H. PrincB Louis 
Lfloien Bonapnrto, and Senor Cubi y 
Baler made me notice the absence of 
tmly ' atopped,' or shut, short towels 
is Ciutiliui, which he said wsb a par- 
tioular mark of that leading Spanish 

dialect, so that he BuegflEfed (^ ' 

long rowel signs in oD Spanial 

* Analytic Orthography, p. 80, Prof. 
Haldoman makes short towels last 
about a quarter of a eocond, medial 
about three-eighths or one-hal£ and 
long vowels about flve-eightbs or thiDc- 
quarters, lo that the comparatiro 
lengths are about as 2, 3 and 5, or 
1, 2, 3. 

' The sounds (bh, ph) 

" ■ ■ Pro 



with the Sanskrit form, inferring ■ 
di^mma in many cases where Ijte 
latter began with (t), or (bt), b ' "' 
Greek had either no initial o 
or only an a*pirate. 
that the Sanskrit nammariaai 
the Sanskrit sound to be a true ^tju ■ 
made with action of the l«eth, and J 
that in Spanish we linow bietori< " 
that Latm F, certainly (f), pi 
.... >.,«m,B =p™.=a "T^^^^'o' ™t b£*ame lost, JL _ 
le BUEiMEfed the use of J",'™' °'° Spanish _fyo, modem Ajw u^ 
in aU Spanish word.9. ^'"'^^ *''« ^ " ""** pronounced {rto)M 
and knowing nmt how oaaily (y, f) azvi\ 
confused, neit how unlikely the GreekcA 
who had rfi = (spb) would be ta alloif^a 
(av) or (af ), the ease with which thera- 1 
fore an initial (s) in this combinalioB J 
would 1)0 rejected, and at the saatl 
time tile vei7 probable transit of fa) 1 
into (f), we are led to the aonnd of (f j 
as that most likely to fulfil the phono- 
tie cunditinns imposed on the diganuos 
hy comparative philology. The sonnd 
(w) would not be easily lost except 
before [o, u), and the sound (bh) was 
already probably existent, and beoame 
filed as (Ml (if not the only) sonnd i^ 



^rof. Goldstiicker 



bohly Ti 

in bis learned paper 

gamma, read before 

Society, 20tb Not. 1888, attempt«l 

P* It out the Greek words in which it 
eiialed hy meaaa of a comparison 



* 



j i. No. 1. AHQLOSAXON 

EsTfiicra prom the Bo 
Anghtaxott Transcription. 

MS. fo. 30, *. 

26. Phyisomcn anthropoa cat 

icona ce cath omyoain imetoran 

ce archeto ton icthyon tie talaaas 

ee ton petmon tu uranu ce ton 

es tia giB 06 pt 

1 epi 
egeneto utos 
! ephyison o theoa ton 
n cat icona then epyiBon 
ren ce tliily epyoeiaen 



,. MS. Adct. p. 4, 32. 
Modem Greek Pronunciation. 



iaclui. 



26. Pi,i-somen 
ko'na imeter-an 
isin, ke arkhet'oi 
in tie thoJa'sit 



aut^n a 
aatoB. 

28. ce eiilogiflen aiitus legon 
auxanesthe ce pHthyneBthc ce 
plirosate tin gin ce catacyrieu- 
aate autiB ce archcte ton icthyon 
tis thalassiB ce tun petinon tu 
nranu co ton panton ctinon tia 
gia ce panton ton erpeton ton 
erponton epi tis gis 

29, ce ipen o theos idn edoca 
ymin panta chorton spoinonri 

I Bpiron Bpcrmft 6 catin epano paa- 

I sia tis gia ce paa sylon o cchi 

I en eaato carpon spermatcs spori- 

I mu ymin estae is broain. 

80. ce posain tya thiriya tis 

's ce paain tya petinya tn nranu 

1 panti erpeto orponti opi tia 

r gis 6 echi en eauto pnoin zoia ce 

I panta chorton chloron ia hrosin 

I ce egeneto utos. 



an-thropon kat 
ke kath omi'- 
laa ton ikhthi-- 
_ ke ton petinon- 
ke ton ktinon-, ke 
pa-BiH tia JIB, ke pandon ton 
erpeton- ton erpon-don epi" tis ria. 

27. ke epi'iaen o tkeas- ton 
an'thropon. kat iko'na the,u- 
epi-iaen afton-, ar'sen ke thi'li 
epi'iaen aftaa- 

28. ke evlo'jiaen aflua" o 
t]ieoa-, legh'on, afksaTiesthe, ke 
plithi-neathe, ke pliro-sate tin 
no, ke katakirief'sate aftis*, ke 
ar'khete ton ikhthl'on tis thala'- 
sia, ke ton petinon- tu uranu', 
ke pan'don ton ktinon*, ke pa'eis 
tia jia, ke pan'don ton erpeton' 
ton erpon'don epi' tia jia. 

29. ke i'pcn o theos', idhn' 
dhe'dhoka imin' pan'da khor'ton 
apo'rimon api'ron aper'ma, o es'- 
tin epano pa'aia tia jia, ke pan 
kfli'lon, e'thi en eafto' karpon' 
aper'matoa apori'mn, imin' ea'te 

30. ke pa'ai tia thiri'ia tia jib, 
ko paai tia petinia' tu uranu', 
ke pandi' erpeto ■ er'pondi epi' 
tia jia, o ekhi en eafto' paikhin' 
zo,i3', ke paa'da thofton khlo- 
ron' is Tro'ain, ke ejen'efo u'tos. 



I 



raaof t&v IxSiaiy tSi 9a\iirints, kbI 
TVB' iTfTttrSfy To£) supoyoif, Kid rwv 
tcrrjymVf Kai irdinti t^t 'y^s, Koi irdvTuv 
r&K JjMTtTii' Tail iprivricf in\ T^t ySs. 

27. Kol lwBir}iTti' i »ih! TiFf iwBpu- 
tor kut' t'lKiva e*dC iTmhjtrfr b,Iit6s- 
&patt Koi ByjKv tKoi-natu aiiTois. 

28. Koi fi\irn'"'' Bin-gi<? i 8t^I, 
Ktyaai, abiiycaBi, irol uKrieivtiret, dol 
irAijpiiiroTt TijJ"rti', Kill KnTHKUpieiffriTf 
oirSi' Kal Spx*" tSiv Ix^voir rfii 
Bt^iijirmiif ml rmy itctcivuv roir oiipit- 



Oreek Text. Genesis, Ch. i. 






■aa, Kol rirrity ti 
Trjs y^it itbJ irtLvTity tSui iprerSif tw¥ 

29. Hol tTirci' i eiis, tSali Sc'Som 
AfLiM ritfra x^P^oy tnripi/ioy cmftpoy 
arrp/^a, & iariy iiriya rdiTTjs t^5 y^i- 
Koi wriy ^6\ay^ ft fj^^i iy iaifrp KOpvAy 

tfptxaros airoptfiOu^ ifuy itrrai cir 






I. Ksi < 



I ftiploii 



piy ih BpS.11 
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AKOL06AXON PRONUNaATION. 



CsAP.y. 



AngloBoxon Trameripium, 

31. cc ydcn o tlicos ta panta 
68a ophyiscn cc idu cala lian ce 
egencto hespcra ce egcncto prohi 
hiinera ecti . 

MS. fo. 34, h, 

1. thcus cpirasen tonhabra- 
cham cc ipen pros auton habra- 
cham habracham ce ipen idu ego. 

2. ce ipen labeto yion su ton 
agapeton on egapesas ton isac ce 
poreutheti is ten gen ten ypsclen 
ce prosencncon auton eci is olo- 
carposin is cna oros on sy ipo 

3. anastas de habracham to 
prohi 

MS. fo. 34 a. 

1. on tropon cpipothie elafos 
epi tas pegas ton ydaton utos 
epipothi e psuyche mu pros se o 
theus 

2. cdipsisen e psyche mu pros 
ton thcon ton zonta pote ixo cae 
opthesome tu prosopu tu then 

3. cgenctho my ta dacrya mu 
artos cmcras cao nyctos. 

MS. fo. 32, h. 
1. Ce epilempsonte epta gyne- 
ces enos anthropu leguse ton 
arton emon fagometha ce ta 



Modem Oftek PtommmaiUm. 

31. ke i'dhen o theos* ta pan*- 
da, os'a epi'ise, ke idhu' kala* 
li'an* ke ejen*eto esper'a, ke 
ejcn'eto pro,i*y imer'a ek*tL 

Genesis ch. xzii. 

1 . o theos* epiTasen ton Ayray 
am*, ke i*pcn afto*, AYra,am*| 
Ayra,am% ke i*pen idhu' e^o* 

2. £e i*pe, lave ton i,on* su 
ton aghapiton*, on igha'pisas ton 
Isa,ak', ke poref'thiti is tin Jin 
tin ipsilin*, ke anen'eqke afton' 
eki* is olokar*posin ef en ton 
ore'oon on an si i'po. 

3. anastas* dhe Ayra^am' to 
prOji* .... 

Psabn xlii. 

1. on trop'on epipothi' i el*- 
afos epi* tas pighas* ton idha'ton 
u'tos epipothi* i psikhi* mu pros 
se, theos* 

2. edhip*siseni psikhi* mu pros 
ton theon* ton zon*da; po'te 
iks'o kc ofbhi'some to proso*po 
tu the,u*? 

3. ejeni'thi ta dhak*ria*mu 
emi' ar'tos imer*as ke niktos* 

Isaiah ch. iy. 
1. ke epilip "sonde epta* jine*- 
kes anthro'pu enos*, legh'use : 
ton ar*ton imon* faghom'etha, ke 



Greek Text, 



31. Koi c78cy i 8cbs rh trdtfra^ Zca 
hrotri<rf icai ISob Ka\ii \icuf' K(d iyiytro 
iinr4pay icai iy4ytro irpat iifi4pa Ikti}. 

Genesis Ch. zxii. 

1. 6 6cbs 4irf(pwrfy rhy 'AjSpa^, 

icai cTircv, l9oh 4y6, 

2. Koi cTrc, X((/3c rhy vl6y <rov rhy 
itytarrfrhyf ty iiydirri<raSf rhy *I<ra&jc, koI 
iropt66rirt tls r^y yrjy r^y dif^X^v, koX 
My^yM ahrhy ixti cts 6\oKdpw»(riy 
4^* Hy r&y 6p4»y &y tty <roi ctrcv. 



3. iyaariis Sh *AfipcAfi rh vpat .... 

Psakn xlii. 

1. Zy rpAvoy 4friirod€7 ^ IXa^s M 
r&s inrjyiis r&y Mfrwy, otPrevs, ^iiro6ci 

2. 4Si^<r€y ^ ^^X^ M^^ irphs rhw 
Bthy rhy (uyrv irire ^|(tf icai o^^iroftM 
r^ irpotrdnr^ rov 8coO ; 

3* 4y€y^0ri t& iducpvd fiov 4fjLo\ Apros 
ilfi4pas Koi yuieros, 

Isaiah Chap. ir. 
1. Ked liriKfi^oyrat hrrii ywcuK^s 
hiyBpdfirov kyhs, \4yowrcu' rhy Aproy 
ifuiy ^xiiy6fi«0af Kail rit l/idrta rifiay 
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Angloioxon Tramcri^tion. Modern Oreeh Pronunciation. 

imatia emon peribalometha plen te ima'lia imoii' perivalumetha: 

to onoma bu cc elite ef cmas plin to o-noma to son kcklie-tho 

afele ton onidismoa emon e£ imas', af'ele ton onidhismon* 



I 



2. te de cmera ecinie empi- 
lampai o theus ea boile meta 
doxea epi tea ges tu ypsose ce 

I doxase to cataliptlien tu israhel. 

3. ce este to ypoliptlien on 
sion CB to eatalipthcn en hini- 
Balem agiy clethesonte paates y 
engtaplieiLtes is zoen en hirusa- 

4. oti ecpljTii kirios ton rupon 
ton yion ce thygiiteron sion ce 
to aema cccatburi ec mcsso auton 
en paeumati cri 
mati canseoB. 



1 pnea- 



5. ce exi ce este apas topos 
tu oriis eion ce pante ta peri 
cyclo antes Bciaai nefele emoraa 
cae 08 cnpnu ce fotos pyros 
eeomenu nyctos paae te doxe 



6. ee est* ia sciaa apo cau- 
matos en acepe co en apoeryto 
apo BcelcTotetoB ce yetu. 
Isaish cli. V. 

1. Aso de to agapameno aama 
to agapeto to ampeloni mu Am- 
peloa egeneto to ecapemeao en 
cerati en t»po pioni 

Greek 
TtpifloXoiififfti- itAV ri Seofia rh trbi- 
kckaV^" i'f'' W«'> i^t^f -riv ovtiSia- 

e<i( (V floi/Ap fieri BdjTji M riji yfis, 
Tou A^ufroi Hal Sofdirn ri KonAei^eir 

3, kbI lirrtu, rh inrohtiipeiy iv Siii-, 
ifoi ri Ka.ra\fi^0iif iv 'lEpoucraA^^ 

S7IOI Ic\Tjfl^(IDITBl JTBlTSt ol yfOflirTtS 

fif ieffijv iy 'lipovaoK'ftfi. 

vlSr kbI Tur SayaTipiiiv Ziilir, kbI rh 
oTfui jirKBSapttT iK fi4aou iiSrTSlv, if 
viniium Hpiatus Hal irntiiueTi Kuiiittis. 



2. ti dhe imcr-a eki'ni epi- 
lam-psi o theoa" en yuU' meta" 
dhok'sia epi' tis jis, tu ipao-ae ke 
dhoksaa'se to katalifthen* tu 
lBra,iI-. 

3. ke es'te to ipoliftlien' en 
Sion' ke to katalifthen' en leru- 
Balim'j a-ji,i klithi'Honde pan-des 
i ghrafeadea is zoin" en leru- 
salem. 

4. oti ekplini' kiTioa ton 
ri'jKm ton ion' ke ton thigha- 
ter'on Sion", ke to o'ma ckkath- 
ariji- ek mea'u afton-, en paev'- 
mati kri'seoB ke pnevmati kof'- 
seoa. 

5. ke ik'si', ke es'te paa to'pos 
tu oms SioD', te pan-data peri- 
kii'lo aftes' akia'si ncfel'i imef- 
as, ke OS kapnu" ke fotoa' piros' 
keomen'u niitos', ke pa'ai ti 
dhok'si Hkepasthi'sete. 

6. ke ea'tc is skian' apo' kav- 
matos, ke en akep'i, ke en 
apokri'fo apo' sklirot'ltoa ke ietu'. 

Isaiah uh. t. 

1. a-Bo dhi to ighapimen'o 
aa-ma tu aghapitu- mu to ambe- 
lo'ni mu. Ambeloa' cjcni'thi to 
igapimen'o eq go'rati en do-po 
pi-oni. 
Text. 

6. ml fii«, <q1 r<rrai irui t6'wos^ toE 
6povs 2t^Pt Kat wiyra Ta wfptKiJK\^ 
aifT^t ffitidirti tttpiKtj Tjfitpas, Kal iis 
«air>iou Kal picris mjph! kbio^^mju cuk- 
t4(, ko! ir<tBi7 rf Sify ffKiirao-fl^ffETOi. 

6. Kcd final (I'l miiv &irli niiiaras, 
Kol iy fKriji, Kal ir iTOKfii^^ ixJ 
(TKAijpiSnrnu 111 ifToi). 

Isaiah Chap. t. 

1. iffco Bii T^ iiyatrrififvi^ $rr^ fav 

i-yainiToB /lou rf aiircMiri ftcu, 'A/j- 

irtXi&ii lyiyfieii Tif irfawiindrif, ir 

K^pari, tr Tilirf tIovi, 
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ANGLOSAXON PBONUKCIATION. 



Ghaf. T. 



Anghsaxan Traiwcriptitm, 

2. ce fragmon pcricthcca cae 
echaracosa ce ephytcusa ompclon 
sorec CO ocodomesa pyrgon en 
meso autu ce prolcnion oryxa 
en auto ce emina tu pyese stafy- 
len epyesen de acantas 

MS. fo. 33, h. 

1. Y dipsontes poreuesthe ef 
ydor CO osy men u cecethe 
argyra**n badisantes agorasete co 
piete aneu argyriu c© timis ynon 
ce stear 

2. inati timasthe argyrio ke 
ton misthon ymon .u. chi plis- 
monfn acusato mu cae fagcsthe 
ta agatha ce try£si en agathys 
i psychi ymon 

3. prosecheto tys osin ymon 
ce epacoluthisate tea odys mu 
acussate mu cae ziste en agathys 
i psychi ymon cae chathisomo 
ymin diathicin eonion ta osia 
dauid ta pista. 

4. idu martyrion auton dedoca 
ethnesin archonta ce prostas- 
Bonta ethnesin. 

5. ethni a uc idisan so epicale- 
sonte so cse y las .y. uc epistanto 
so epi se catafeuxonte enecen tu 
then tu agiu israhel oti edoxasen 



se. 



Modem Cheek Pronunciaium. 

2. ke fraghmon* perieth'ika 
ke ekhara'kosa ke efi'tefsa am*- 
belon Sorik* ke okodhcmisa pir*- 
ghon en mes'o aftu* ke proli'nioiL 
o'riksa en afto% ke em'ina ta 
pi,i*8C stafilin*, ke epi'isen akan*- 
thas. 

Isaiah ch. It. 

1. i dhipson'des, porevesthe 
ef i'dhor, ke o'si mi ekh'ete ar- 
ji'rion, yadhi'sandes aghora'sate, 
ke fa'jote an'oy arjiri'u ke timis* 
i'non ke sto'ar. 

2. inati* timas*the arjiri'u, ke 
ton mokh*thon imon* uk is plis- 
monin*? aku'sate* mu, ke fa*- 
josthc aghatha*, ke endrifi'si en 
aghathis' i psikhi* imon*. 

3. prose*khete tis osin* imon*, 
ke epakoluthi'sato tes odhis*mu : 
isaku*sate* mu ke zi*sete en 
aghathis* i psikhi* imon*, ke 
dhiathi'some imin* dhiathi*kin 
e,o'nion, ta o*sia Dhavidh* ta 
pista* 

4. idhu* marti'rion en eth*ne- 
sin e*dhoka aftx)n* ar*khonda ke 
prostas'onda eth*nesin. 

5. eth*ni a uuk i'dhasi* se 
epikalo'sonde* so, ke la,i* i uk 
epis'tande* se epi* se katafef*- 
ksonde en'ckcn Kiri'u tu the,u* 
su tu aji*u Isra,il*, ot*i edhok*- 
sase* se. 



Greek Text. 



2. KoiH tppceyfthy irtpUOiiKay iced ix^V^- 
Kwray Kol i^6r€V(ra AfintKoy Swp^K, 
Kol ^KoS6firi(ra ir6pyoy iy fi4{r<p abrov, 
Koi irpo\4iyioy &pv^a iy ahr^, Koi $fifiya 
rod iroiricrai aTaf^vA.^, Koi iv6iri<r§y 
iucdyOas. 

Isaiah Chap. It. 

1. ol Hi^lf&yrcSf leopt^ttrBt 4<l>* SBupf 
K(d tkroi fjAi (^x*"^^ iLpy^pioy, fiadicrcufrts 
ieyopdirwref Kal if>dyer€ &y€u &pyvplov 
Koi rifirjs oXvov koL a'r4ap, 

2. lyari rifuiffde iipyvplovy Koi rhy 
li6x^oy ifMoy otfK €ls 7r\7i<rfioy^y ; 
&Ko^<rar4 fiov, ical ^pdyecBt iyaBhy kolL 
iyTpv<p4\ffu 4v iuyaffoTs ^ ^vx^ ifi&y. 



3. Tpo<r4x^t To7s &a'\y bfjmy^ tuX 
htaKo\ov9iiff<xT€ reus iSois fiov els- 
oKo^irare fiov, K(d (fi<r€rai iy iyoBois 
4 yffvxh ^iMty^ Kol HiaBiiirofiai {^uy 
iia&^Kriy cuc6v(ov, rit iffia AaviH r^ 
viarii. 

4. ISoh fiapr^pioy iy tBy^ffof ISivica 
ahrhvy ipxoyra Koi tcpoffrdfftrovra 
HByecriy, 

5. llByri & oIk oViaal a§, iirtKoKitroy' 
ral 0-6, Kol \ao\ oi oIk ifrifrrayral ar€ 
ifrl <r^ KOTotpt^^oyrou, ty^K^y Kvpiw 
rod Seov ffov rod ayiov 'Itrpa^A, 5ri 
^6^aa4 <re. 
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From tliose extracts we may deduce the following table of tte 
oorrespondeacG of the Greek and Angloaaxon. letters. A third 
column ahewB the values now attributed to the Greek letters in 
Athens, including some comhinations which do not occur in the 
extracts. 



1 


[1 


1 


1 


§1 


1 


1 


i| 


II 


1 


if 


i 


1 


li 


1 


1 


^1 

■Si 


„ 


( 


a 


IJU 




iv 


H 


J. 




<f 








th 


th 






























avaf 




c 


k 


rC 




tah 


B 


b 












7 






g c 


gh. 










Ji 








ISS 


(Ht 


rap 


nibb 


* 


ph f 
















^ 


pth 


fth 


yn: 




f 




nt 


ndd 


X 


eh 


kh 


r 


d 


PrC 


> 




X3 


eth 
pa 


khth 
pa 






i 


at 


y 


j 














ev ef 












OTof 




is 


? 


P 


ppk 


P 


8 


h 
h 


: 


V 






t 













As Prof. Valetta pronounced, a ■was (aa, a) or (»o, a), hnt there 
was never any rounding or labialisation producing (ah, a). From 
this, however, it does not follow that the agis. a which transcribes 
a may not have had a labialised form, for, just aa the French a 
■was called (a) in England, when it was only (a), p. 226, note, coL 
2, 80 the Anglosaaona would have transcribed a by a, oven if the 
first said (a) and the last (a). But we may safely conclude that 
Bg8. long a was not {oo) or even (oo). 

The uniform transcription of e, and almost unifonn transcription 
of at, by e, precludes the idea that ags. e was ever anything hut 
(ee, o). "WTien ai wos not represented by e, which is very rarely, 
it is represented by ae, which must be regarded rather as a Latin 
than an ags. form, having then the invariable sound of (ee), 
although the ags. x itself is found in cte Is. 55, I. 5. Thus koI 
is generally written ce but oooaaionaUy cae Pb, 42, 2 ; and es(« 
SoTcu la. 4, 3. 5 is evidently more correct than esttu, Gen. 1, 29 j 
BO that Mtna aXfia Is. 4, 4, should be ema. 

The transcription of w o by o, shews that ags. must have been 
(oo, o) or (oo, o). Prof. Valetta pronounced Gfreek, and indeed 
English, with a clear (oo, o), and did not seem to be aware of (oo). 
But jurt as Englishmen nowadays report the Greek Q> to be (oo). 
BO the Angloaaxona would of course have used their o, whetlter it 
meant (oo) or (^oo). 

The uniform tronacription of i by t shews that ags. i was certainly 
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r (iV i). There are ax letten and combinations in modem 
k which, in I'rof. Valetta's pronunciation, have the sonnd of 
(ii, i), viz. : '1} t V ei 01 ui. Of these the ags. transcriptioii gives 
for t and M uniformly, with the single error i* in Pa, 43,1 tpipoihta 

iirtTToBet. For ij we find mo»t generally i^ but in about 50 ' 
stances e, not, however, uniformly, thus against paste* irmnj? Gen. 
1, 26, wc find pami, ib, v. 29 ; againrt ttm gen t^w fijv Gen. 22, 2, 
wo may ]mt tii gis, Gen. 1, 30 ; against etnera* r^fiApa'; Ps. 42, 3, 
we have himera Gen. 1, 31 ; against piyebe -^irff) Ps. 42, 2, yn 
have piychi, Is, 55, 2 ; against epyrten eTroirjtrfv Is. 5, 2, we have^i 
epyiien Gen. 1, 27, against «i ^f« Is. 4, 5, we have ixo ^^ 
Ph. 42, 2, and bo on. Hence we cannot conclude that i; waa 
sounded as (e), or e as (i), but must consider that there was some 
confusion in the mind of the scribe, perhaps arising from the Latin 
transcriptions of ij, with which he was necessarily more familiar. 
The forms ecinit iKeifii Is. 4, 2, and agapameno ^aTnjfUvtj) Is. &, 1 
are mere mistakes. The Oreet v ot arc nniformly rendered by y 
and vt by yi', mere clericEJ errors excepted, as rpyotUen ^ohjtrep^i 
Gen. 1, 27 when five words bofore it was epyiien ; and ecpluni rupan 
eicn-\vvet pxnrov Is. 4, 4, between which words stands ktriot, 
KvpiQV (ha^-ing i and not y for u,) as if to shew the error, whilfti 
ptHfche '^"X'? ^^- '^2, 1, indicates an intention to correct socki 
errors. Now wo have reason to suppose that the earlier soonds 
V vi 01 were (y, yi, ui), and that the degradation of y, yi into (i 
was similar to the common upper German use of (i) for (y), wW 
(i) for (ui) is comparable to the French /rawfOM (fra.\8B) for/rwi^oi* 
(fraAsuE). At present Prof. Valetta wiU not admit any other sooad 
but (i) for any one of the three combinations, v vt oi, but FranK 
aaserts in his Hodem Greek Grammar,' that v vi oi resemble French 
u,' which at least shews a probability that the Anglosaxon Bcriba 
also recognized (y) rather than (i) in the combinatlDns v vt oi, aodf 
hence that the ags. y was, as is generally suspected, (y). j 

The Greek on is the least disputed of the Greek sounds ; it re-. 
maiued for writers of the xvith century to start the theory that 
both Greek ov and Latin « were (ou), supra pp. 150-1. We find 
it uniformly represented by w, with the exception of the manifest 
error boib $ovXy Is. 4, 2. 

As to the tronscriptionB ait, eu for av, ev, it is not easy to 
whether they are to bo taken as Latin (au, eu), or whether 



I 






Lingua! OtEMiE Re- mioanti imprimis hm trea ij i 
in CoUpgio Urhan.0, offerunt de qiiibus ui quia ex ai 
T, 137, qui! tables. The gun judicarerit, facile sdduci potest, 'dgU 



Sretace is signed Joannes Franzins, and 
tied Komaa, Idihus Martus, 1837. 
Franl was, I believe, a Bavarian priest 



"Yocalium pionontiatianem ( 



nullum in sono eamm diacnmen de>rl 
prehendi arbitretor. Quanquam iIla4H 
qnidem negari non potest, qnn 
masia et Imo pronuntictm', u ad bo 
G-auici u propius aceedere .... 
u (gall.) iroibt,vib!(p;as, job).'' Ib.p.2. I 
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!t) would agree with 
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" that ia p, in which » 
the modem sounds except before tt, ■ 

These transcriptions establish, therefore, by direct evidence, that ; 

a one of the sounds (a, a, ah, a), and not (o, o). 

■ (e). 

8 one of the sounds (i, t), and not a diphthong like (ai) 

a one of the sounds (o, o) 

13 one of the sounds (u, «), and not (ou) 

tS probably (y) but may have been (i) or (i) 
The transcription has several foreign letters and combinations as, 
m, %, th, r, ph, eh, the meaning of which is generally evident. The 
only difficulty ia ph when used for tr mph^isomen iron]<7Wfiev, Gen, 
1, 26, ephyisen eVoijjffei', v. 27, where it is eKplainod by the con- 
current form epyiien in the some verse. In all other words p only 
is used. The concurrent form / when ph represents as in nefeh 
fctoi ve<f>i\f) <pii>Ta^, Is. 4, 5, shews its value in this case. Before 
ik, there aeema to have been tho same difficulty of pronouncing ph, 
as at the present day, where ao many say, as most used to write 
dipthong (dip-thoq), for we find opihetome otfid'^aofUU Ps. 42, 2, 
ypolipthen irrroXeiifidei' la, 4, 3, where the modem Greek says 
(ipoUfthen"). Similarly eth is used for j(d in icthyon lySvaiv Gen. 
1, 28. It is rather remarkable that Ji waa not uaed for $. 

The consistent uae of e to transcribo Greek «, to the exclusion of 
i, shews that the ags. always pronounced c as either (k) or (i), the 
distinction, of course, being unrecognized- As i, g, d are used for 
/3, 7, 8, no countenance ia given to the modem uses (bh, gh, dh), 
■where (hh) becomes (v), and (gt) is rather (grh) or the Hghter (r), 
but before (i, e) falls into (jh, ^h) or (j), the last being the re- 
cognized sound. The character % stood in readiness for S, but ua 
th had been used ior 8, dh would have been the only appropriate 
rign for S, and this was not a known symboL Perhaps tho use of 
y, ^, had begun to be unsettled, and this may have prevented their 
employment for 0, S- The ags. g was itaelf most probably often 
(gh) and hence no better sign could be devised, even if the (gh) 
Bound of 7 was recognized. The modem change of t, t, k, into 
(b, d, g), after p., v, y, is not acknowledged. But tho change of 
7 intA (q) before k in the middle of a word is acknowledged as 
progenencon aveveyKe Gen. 22, 2. 

The Greek aspirate ia generally omitted, but an A is occasionally 
inserted where there is none in the original, especial to avoid on 
hiatus OS prohi irpeat, Gen. 1, 31, iarahel 'lerpa^X, Is. 55, 5, and 
this is occasionally strengthened in nA na habraoham 'A^adfi. 

The principal gain, then, of this transliteration is the establish- 
ment of the iiglosaxon simple vowel system within certain limits ; 
nothing is gained for the double vowela ea, eo. On the whole, the 
resulta are confiamatory of those arrived at by the totally different 
process of gradual ascensicu Irom the English of the siv th, xin th, 
and xn th centuries. 
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We haro assumed as well Imown that the pronanciation of Greek 
m the ith century at Byzantium was practically the aame as that 
now in uae at Athtms.' The proofs of this are to be sought in the 
Lieronlyp^*'''! trnnacriptton of the names and titles of the Greek 
and Roman Pharaohs, aa collected in Lcpsiua's Konigsbuch, in 
the Scptuagint and the Sew Tcatament transcription of Hebrew, 
words, and in the Sew Tertmnent transcription of Latin ; 
Byriac vowel points, in the transcription of Latin names by Polybii 
and other Greek writers, in the nomcrous errors of the old ChnstiaB 
and other inscriptiotia, and, among other eources, in the writing of 
Latin words in Greek letters in the tt th and vn th centuries, by 
certain Greeks at Ravenna, who had t« attest certain Latin documents 
which still exist, and have been published by Marini.' As a com- 
panion to the above transcription of Greek into Anglosaxon characteTB, 
a few of these attempts by Greeks to write Latin in Greek characten 
will be interesting, and, if we bear in mind that they were writing an 
unknown language from dictation and would be therefore likely to 
commit as many errors of audition and pronunciation as a decidedly 
provincial Frenchman, ignorant of English, who attempted to write 
English from dictation in his own characters, vre shaU see that the 
key to his meaning is to be found in the modem pronunciation of 
Gi«ek. The Latin interpretation here annexed has been dednced 
&om corresponding Latin atteetationa in the same documents. The 
Latin letters «, », d, indicate some peculiar forms of v, v, 6, and A 
is sometimes Latin H, and sometimes a peculiar form of f). The 
transcript of Marini is not always trustworthy, and in a few 



th«^H 

tiaa ^^ 



1 "Why Greek altera not in fourteMi 
osntimes, and English, must nueds altar 
in four, ifl queer," wroto a friend in 
reply to an oWrvntiaD of mine on the 
woDunciatinn of Greek at the time of 
tnfilas. Of course there mnst hive 
heea reaaonB for the presersation of 
tsaj pronunciation for m long a time, 
QreocB waa a very email countty, but 
it hod numerous dialects, and by ne- 

Electing these wb reduce the country 
ImoBt to one cit;, Byzantium, the aoat 
of the Oreek empiro, and of Greek 
leatmng and literature, till quite recent 



The 



ehar 



deal with is tticretbre that of an undia- 
luched court and literary dialect, in 
which we should naturally expect the 
ntmuet unilbrmity to prevail, while as 
it gave the character to all Greek lite- 
nhire, it became the norm for all 
"oorrect" speakera. England offera 
tha utmost contrast to tnts state of 
thinga, aad the violent succoasiona of 
two civil wars, the forcing- of a pcasajit 
into a coort dialect, tba adoption of a 
wholo vocabiilary ftom a foreign tongne, 
the parliamentary inliodactiou of pro- 



vincial apeakers among the highest of 

the realm, the general imports '" 

secondary citieB, and otoor 

readily suggest themseivea to i 

for the numerom changes which hi , 

S retailed. If we eiamuied theOtecft' 
iolects at prewnt for variety of pio- 
nunciation, we should probably obWa 
a lar^ amount of informatiou, impor- 
tant m its bearings even upon ancient 
Greek usages. Tbe modern eyatem <J 
education however, which aims at uni- 
formity of pronunciation and a recnr- 
rencc to ancient idiom, only the Bncient 
Greek Grammar being tanght in school*, 
may eoon etihco these records of t 

^t. In the disturbed slate of Orei 
n the death of Alexander b.< 
to the establishment of the I 
empire, a.d, 396, took place most i~-7_ 
halily tboso changes which separate Qkh 
modem from the ancient system. 

* I |iapiri diplomatici raooolti eifl 
illnstrati doll' abate Gaelano MariHi,W 
prime tustode della Bibl, Vatic, e 
fetto degli archivi seereti della S 
Sede. In Itoma ISOa, fol. 
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instjinces it has been corrected by Ms facsimiles, but the piissages 
ought to be cwpfiiUy re-edited fiwm the original documontH, 'Die 
numbers and pages refer to Marini's book, and the niimbera in 
( ) to the lines of the document. The Latin contractiona have not 
been extended, and Marini is not always clear as to their meaning. 

No. 75, p. U6. Rome, in the Vatican. 
Attestation to a will a.b. 575, by ■which certain property was 
left to tio Church at Ravonna. The numbers are those of the lines. 
Corrected by facsimile, plate V. 

(24) FetrhB vh Collectarius hide testa- 
mentnm ro^tua a Mannune (2,^) yd 
teetarore Hho qd. Nanderit ipaoprai- 
etnte ct euliBcribente (2(1) aiique ei les- 
taniento rolictum per quod conirtitait 
crodcm aontam eeclesiam (27) catho- 



^trTOfiTJi'Ttiiy poyoTos a Mai^oi 
(26) , , . , njo-THTiipij ^lAiQJS 
NapBffHi n^u irj)j|crtmj er anuirKj 
(26) .... H TTjUTonen-aF prj 



(27). 



m Paue. 



licam RaTeuQittem ti: 



No. 90, p. 139. In Bologna, Muaeo dell' Institute. 

Deed of Gift to the Church at RaTenna, ti tb or to th 

Corrected by facsimile, plate XII. 

(38) Mapiiios xpiwwKSTaAjucTi 






. (38} .» 



. (40) >■■ 



Top ^oKra (42) iukto PautvvaTf 

EkXlrTK a luaniit uk Eli*BTaf> . . . (43) 
Fiofyi MaMirrpo MiAIT ..ft it Honou 
tlpViKifUDuc il'sufi. . . (44) Kauii @ , , , 



(38) Matinua Cbrjflokatelaotis liuic 
chBTtulffi uanfniRtaane (39) donatiDiiia 
astamm set unciarum principalium in 
intcgro. super (40) nominate totina 
substantia: mubilas et 
(41) moientibns sice 
fecta io Balflm (42) sa 
Ecclrsia; a Johanna 
(43) Georgio Magistr 



immubilip seseqne 
I aaperiua legitur 
actum Ravonnatie 
re, Eipatario qd. 
) Militiun et none 
felicnm (44) qd. 






... (46) MH imcTi KpoKii ^wtT..T proaente (46) siKOum aanctte Cruris 
■upa Niui (I piAirra . . . (46) toi aa fscit et coram notiiit oi relicta eat (46) 
toStn TUTU sausKpi'^i CT 3c Ko/iatp . . . rogatua ah oodum tcatia suhscripsi et de 
(47) nmtii'i u^niuDus Kt savxipaiiit conservandis (47) omnihua (?) omnibus 
lUirEpiTB Kfyoun . . . (4S) nurra euua,- qoEB euperius anperscripCa (?) 1g- 
ytXi-ia KopwoppoAerip ^(ii rpfstm , , , gnntuc ad (48) sancta evangclia cor- 
(49) , . . n DUK vipnuninaTt iwcrt poraliter mei preaentia [pra^buit saEra- 
PaMHNBTC fKAitic -rptt . . menta et banc dnnationem.) (49) ab boo 

prenomiaabe Sanctis KaToonata £c- 
clesie traditam [vidi]. 

No. 92, p. 142. Rome, in the Vatican. 

Deed of Gilt, nth or rnth century. Corrected by faoainule, 

plate XIII; line 19 ia scarcely legible, and the whole is very obscure. 



l«[«Bp-] 



(171 Fn Stephanos illnatrina ci 
neoB (18) in civitate Neapolitanae buie 

(20) eartalifi a diejira;saptiB donationia 

(21) de supra ioscnpta omnia inmobilia 

(22) pnedia quK aunt teiritorio Aga- 
(23)buio nbi nbi seu intra civitate 

(24) seu forie civitate, juris mei a me 

(25) Facte en aancta eccleaia Haven 
(2S) nate ad omnia supminsgripta rc- 
(27)ieBi ooQBonsi et subscripi ot twtea 
(2S) qui subscriberent ragavi. 
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So. 110, p. 169. BcTf^mo, in the poescsEioo af the Marchess ' 

Antonia SoUi SuardL 

Deed of Gift. Bupposed to be of the nth cenhiiy. No facsiinile. 

(9) . . , . <rr. Obi ouro^ptiKTvapiai (9) . . . Hp, huic mnfractiULrvp do- 

natiaoia CBitolne uti hortni in intern) 
qui eat ta pergutid monuitlu com nni 
cortis (11) et putci adque ingrean et 
c^essu ncc nan ct (12) puiete rel am. 
nibtu ud cuadem pertuendbiu. fl8) 
rieut Bf. Ipgituc facta a ip. GsodiOM 
reveratitu(14)iimo dorenBore tanoba 
RocleBiie HareniiBtic dcina(15}ton id qi. 
RaTcnnntem ecclea. qui me (I^ im> 
scnt« Bubacripsit et caram nobii gi n 
TciTTft licta Gst (17) ro^tiu a ap. Osi^dmJ 
.. AOfi Mfilia flubscnpri et bano (18) r— ~ * 
' '— positani anper e"~ " " " 



}rft(i ir>pTfi'< . . . (13) , . . eucoS inr, 
ryeTBp ^awa a utt. yarfiluro jjtv , . . 

lotnutf . . . (16) ... ai mr. pai^rya.- 
t/t tnsKiir K fi . . , (l<t) . . . < cHirpi^it 



...(19) ... ptfisTf iKKKiina 
7»fi«ffe ffdvK . . . (20) . 
Tpaiirraft vidi. 



vpa^doft 



No. 114, p. 172. 
Deed of Sole, vith century. 

(92) lUAiaiioi u/t, ApTfiTOfnat cii 

•UTTpB^MTIt UiyillTai lK7(pDH (93) 

^tilii KoHKicpiiiaiiBS pBrynTOI a Aip- 
P.\£Dnfl. D^. ^.Tp. (94) ,T ofl ..Diric» 




... (06) ... iin/iTsptBai (iiririi vptrrinTi 

iBoui T»«T1I OOffKp ... (96) +1 (T l»4 

TptTto nvdi ira\tl'i>t Ictirrou jctci (in 
W»p... (97) eiiTia TporftToi «irf(. 

No. 122, p. 187. Eomo, in 
Deed of Sole. *.d. 591. No facBimile. 

(78) naKtifiiicoi Bh 
r.n.K.«Bi (79} ff. 



dum tjadilam Tidi. 

Rome, in the Vaticaii, 

No facsimile. 

(93) JuKanui rh. Argentarim Iiu 
inatniDiMjtiB riginti jngenun {93} ftmdi 
ConcordUciu mgatus n Thul[plaBe hf. 
matrc (94) et ab ejiuqae Sliia Domniea 
bf. et D«uterio vh. sstis (96) vendi- 
loribua ipaia pncsentibiut testis nbBoii- 
{96)pBi et Bs. preCiani auri Botidoa wn- 
h.» .1..^.,^ «id .» prvB(97)t!ntLa traditoa 



tuin decern 

the Vatican. 



Xry", 



Erf avTovpt «< icnau' 






■pfKfm BU(.l (ro\.(/0i "(KJITl (OlLTOBp 

(II (H Tpi{Sii)ai«Tia luanHt CK. 



(78) racificu 
Bet in inl«^a u 

ciani (79) fliout Bupcrius legitui rogatm 
a Bsta. RuslJeiuia hf. Tenditrics ejiu- 
(80)quc jugale Tiitalte <d. uuton at 
BpoQtBueo GdejoBsare qui (81) Tue 
priDsentc eigna fecemnt et eii rehcbun 
est testis subscripsi (82) et bi 
tum precjum Buri Bolidos vigin 
taor eis in pne(H3)BeDtia loha 
comparatoie adDumecatoa et 



The Latin A is here uniformly repreaentcd by a. But E, though I 
generally €, ia oft«n t}, and very rarely t, indicating not bo much | 
a wavering pronunciation of e, r}, i, as an uncertain appreciation 
of the sound of the Latin «, confirmed by modem Italian usage. I 
ia regularly (, but not unfroquently ei ; in uiffevrai, viginti (No. 
114, line 92), if the trauscription is to bo trusted, i, e, ai all occur | 
for t, and e is also found occasionally, compare tieienn (No. 1 
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line 82) ; tMfl again must be attributed to misbearing of tlie Latin. 
is 0, a>, and rarely on, for similar reasonB. U ia regolarly ov, 
occaMonally o, v ia tbc words, KOi, KVi, for qui, and rarely a. I 
Iiave already recorded my opinion that the original sound of Greek 
o( was (lii), aiidLatiiioe(u^), see Trans. Phil. Soe. 1867, snpp.p. 65. 
Probably aSKouu=atqtte (No. 110, line 11) ia Marini'a misprint for 
aOxouai. AJE is generally e, occasionally ai. AU ia represented 
by av in avpi -^ auri, No. 122, line 82, but it is still possible that 
the Greek said (abh-ri), as I heard a guide at Pompeii cbII eentauro 
(tshentabh'ro), and compare Poi/ew^Ti;=Saz'eji»ffifaM. The Greek et, 
ot are written occasionallyforet, ot; compare eK,eei^'=eiB,0V6iKouc 
=hui<!. Among the consonants ^ ia used for Latin v =(bh) ?, and b, 
but Latin h is also represented by m a special form of w ; 7 is used 
for ff which, however, occasionally falls into t ; 5 is rather avoided, 
or receives a special form d for Latin rf; fonly occurs in one of the 
attempts yav^uuro to spell Gaudioio, and in aurrtf^, dovar^iove; 
for actio donatioties, which seem to indicate its present use in Tf, vrf 
=(tBb, dzb), but observe the pure t in Trpeaairui = prasenda; 8 is 
only used as a mispronunciation of ( ; « universally representa c, 
indicating that the Latin letter had preserved its sound down to 
this period in Italy, aa indeed the ags. use of e is sufficient to prove ; 
X •=> Z; /i = m, but the m is often quite dropped when final, indi- 
cating the transition to the modem Italian -0, -a, from -urn, -aw, the 
accusatiye forms ; v = «, but n and m are much confused ; f = iC, 
•jr=p, p = rt<T= a, t = t, 'p=f,X ^°^ "'** occur, i/r — ^s as in 
ip^v = ipso, ffouerKpii^t = siihacripsi, but «7rff(? = tpiis, is also 
found. The use of tratna = sancta, seems to indicate a transition 
to the modem Italian ianta, although traiera, aanura also occur, 
and the combinations yy, 7K arc not found. 

The extremely recent date of the present pronunciation of Greek 

in England is not goneraJIy appreciated. In 1554 the present 

I modem Greek pronunciation was regularly taught.' Sir Thomaa 



^ See : Institutionoa Lingvai Gdecjs : 
. Clenardu Authore cum Scholijs 
P. Antesignani RupietEi^Esia, Lugduni, 
1654, in which the oniy prommtiation 
' taoght is that now usual at Athens. 
Compare also the passage in SaMaia 
— La lie do Garaesntua et de Fanla- 
gnie]. Boole ii, rhap. a. (flret edn. 
16S6), "Dont dist le cotnpaignon : 
" Deepota tinyn panagathe dmli ey mi 
Dulc luiodottB ? borB8 gar limo analis- 
comenon eme athlion, ke eo to metaxj 
me imk eleia oudamos, zetis de par 
ewon ha ou chre. Ee homos philologi 
pautes homolurouai tote logons te ks 
lemata peritta hyparchin, oput« pragma 
afto paei delon csti. Eiitha gar anan- 
iei munon logi isin, Una pragmata 
(hon peri nrnphisbetouinpn), me pro8- 
phoroa fpiphente." Quoy? dist Car- 
palim lacquaya de Fantugniol, c'est 



grec, ie I'ay entendu. Et comment? 
aa tn demcurf en Greoe T' Tha Greek 
ia thu^ restored in the edition of the 
(Euvrea de Eabelais par Eaniangart et 
'Eloi Johanneau (Paris, 1823, B toIs. 
8to.) toI. 3, p. 296. A^ottotb toIkw 
iravdyaBft ^'^ fl oi t^t auK &pTotoTt7j ; 



aaALOi 



if fiJTil 



iraii ^ 



K i\nl 



Kdl Sims •piK'i\6y, 

&Tripxtiy iir^Tt 

liitoy \iyoi tlait 

ipabnjTai. tH)ser* 
for j|,- dialectiually irlBtpoi 
are still found for alSnpoy 
in Modem Oieek. 



Train- ts tiioKvyowJi 
a\ ^nara TitpiTTh 

rSa yip inxyxiuoi 
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Smith's theories were quite heretical in 1568, see snpr^ p. 35, 
note 1, and he called a, e, rj, t, o, w, v, cu, €l, av, ev, ov, vl (aa a, 
e, ee, ei ♦, o, oo, yy, ai, ei, au, eu, ou, wei), entirely ignoring the 
long sound of (ii) both in Latin and Greek. In the xvn th century 
a, I, V, €1,, av, €u, ov, became (sese se, ai t, iu, ai, aa, iu, 9u), in 
the xvmth a, tf, became (ee, ii), and thus in one letter, rj, the 
former pronunciation was restored. The extraordinary mispronun- 
ciation of Latin and Greek now prevalent in England, results from 
the application of our own changeable pronunciation to the fixed 
pronunciation of dead languages, and from the historical ignorance 
which assumes that a language may have only one pronunciation 
through the generations for which it lasts. We may never be able 
to recover the pronunciation, or appreciate the quantitative rhythm 
of the Athenian tragedians or of the Homeric rhapsodists, but we 
can read as Plutarch and as Lucian, and we should be satisfied with 
that privilege, remembering that if we pronounced these later 
authors otherwise than as the modem Greeks, we should certainly 
pronounce wrongly. It would indeed be just as absurd to read 
Lucian with the pronunciation of Aristophanes, as to read Tenny- 
son with the pronunciation of Chaucer.* 



^ The following is Kopari *s eloquent 
apology for the modem Greek pronun- 
ciation in the preface to his edition of 
Isocrates, Paris, 1807. No one who 
is acquainted with ancient Greek will 
have any difficulty in reading it, and 
the English pronunciation of Greek is 
BO mixed up with the history of our 
own pronunciation, that it is not out 
of place to give it here at length : — 
"Xcii^omai Tro\\6TaTai iiriypa<pai iro- 
\ata\j ruv &Koiwv rj kok^ ypa<p^ Airo- 
Helxv^h ^i" "^^^ (n}fifpiyoov 'EWiiyuv 
rris 'EWriviKris y\<i)(T(n\s t) rpoipoph fhtu 
il ain^ Kai ri irpotpopit, ^ti$ ^tov tis 
XP^jciV Korh rohs KaiaapiKohs, Kol tatos 
iivtintpa Kar* avrohs rohs TlroKefiaiKohs 
XpSvou^, fjyovv Kar* iKelyrjv SAtjj/ t^j/ 
ireplohov rod xP^^^^t *** "^^^ &iroiav 
%(y\<rav ifo6€|ijs 6 Uo\{>fiioSf 6 'AX^Kapv • 
aaafhs Atovilfaiosj & 2(KeA(eaT7)s Ai6- 
^wpoSf 6 :irpdfi(i)V, Kal &v ^\d(afi€V 
Karoyrfpto fJ-^XP^ "^^^ SewTcpos kirh 
Xpitrrov €KaToi/Ta€TTjpf5os, Alav 6 
XpvffSffrofJMs, d UXo^trapxos, 6 'Ajijiia- 
vhSf 6 UavtravlaSy 6 AovKiai/hs, 6 TaXri- 
yhs, 2€|to5 6 *EfmtipiKhSf Kot &Woi 
iroWol ii4i6Koyoi avyypatpus. "'Eiv 
ijvot fidpfiapos ri arjfifpip^ rifiuv vpo- 
<popdL, civ* iKuvoi 6x* V«*5 oi o^rioi 
rrjs fiapfiapttxreoosy** ifiiropovfifP vh 
itTroKpivufiev vphs rohs Karriy6povs, Kal 
vck robs irapaKaKcffoofiev vh virofft^puffiv 
fih fxoKpodvfiioM v^ vpoipfpofiev Kal 



^fi€<s, &s ivp6<l>€pav iKeiPoi. 2n}p(^cT<u 
fjLd\i(rra ri Karrjyopla fis rov 'Iwraiaa-'- 
fihv, Ijyovy r^p i^aifdyKris cvfifiaiwov' 
<ray rod ainov IJxov rod 'IcDra ovx*^*' 
iwayd\7}}lfiv, &wiiray ical al Hi^doyyoi 
EI Kal OI irpo^4ptavrai. &s aM. *Afi4>i- 
fio\la 8^1/ cTvoi Bri tj avxyh Twy air&y 
ffroix^ioiv ivavdKijrlfis ctpoi <l>vaiKti 
&i}8^5* dAA.' 6x1 8iA rovro vpewu ris 
Trdvrort vh r^v airo<peAyp fih ir€pi€py(ay 
ieiffi^alfiova, 6ray yidXurra 8ei/ ^vai 
a'6fx<puva rh iiraifaXa^fiaySfitva otoi- 
X<«o ; Uapahfiyfxaros X^^^ *^* '''^^ 
trrlxop rovrov rov 'Ofiifpov ClXtdS. E. 
222). 

Ofoi Tpdioi Hmroi, iwurrdfi^yoi 
Vf^ioio, 
cbpitrKtrai i^dKis ri hitpdoyyos OI. M* 
8Aov rovro Sev fiX^Tra 8(^ voicw alriay 
irpo<l>fp6fi€Pos Karh, rijy irpo(pofAv r&y 
TpaiK&Vy 

h Tpd)U linri, hrurrdfievi veiiio 
ff0€\€v cTo-^ai (is riiv iuco^iP &rj^4(rr€pos 
irapii jrpo<p(p6^ivoSy &s rhv irpo^^povffi 
voKKol i/Kh rohs kKKoycvM EvpwKoiovs, 

Stoi Tp^ioi HvKoX iviffrdyicvol -KciioXo 
Sc^Tos 6 *EfxireipiKhs 6yofid(fi KoBapii 
rhs Si<p06yyovs ra6ras <rTOix«*«> ffyowv 
rhs aroxd^erai &s air\a ypd/ifMra ely 
r^v TTpo^opdv. [In a footnote the 
author says that Sextus lived a.d. 190, 
and cites a long passage from his Uphs 
Tpa/xfiariK. Ke<p, 4, f 117, <reX. 241^ 
beginning : 'Eirel ohy 6 rod AI koL EI 
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After thus establishiiig tlie value of these transcriptibnB of the 
Septuagint into AngloBaxou characters for indicating the precise 
Bignification of the Anglosason Towela in the s th century, it may 
Beeia aiiperllnons to cite NormaE traditions in the sn th and xm th, 
■were there not always a certain amount of satisfaction in cnmnJd- 
tive evidence. In Wace's Eoinan dc Kon, which unfortunately 
exists only in later transcripts, and ■whose author prohably always 
pronounced the despised Saxon most vilely, and certainly spelled it 
abominably, we find the following indications. Describing the 
conduct of the Sasons the night before the battle of Hastings, he 

Mult lea Teissiez demener E lalicemf e driiiehelitil, 

IVepei e BBilUi e chaater Driac ffindrewart t Driniomt 

Bofler e crier ieeUeil Sritic Self 6 drine Tome. v. 12471-ti 

which may perhaps bo rendered; " Tou might see thom much 
sporting, gamboling, leaping, singing, joking,' and crying Wieti 
ittl, and L<et hit cumanf and Drine hal, Brine Stndweard, and 
Drinc lo me, Drine heal/ and Drink to me." In this Wiss hml and 
Drine keel are well known, and we must not be surprised at finding 
Iforman «' for ags. te, a strange sound, when Omnin^hews be^'^tenn 
for aga. heatan (supriLp. 489). Drink to me, remains in our language. 

firrai Kal tuutd arcix'ia, and proceed- 
ing very diatmctly to shew tliat by this 
eipreBSion he exi;luded [he coaception 
of diphthongs.] Kol St tdCtd Sif 
ixolitxm in th Tabs XP^Vovs toS 
3^T0u it Tpoiltop& tiv ^To ipdapfifryj, 
btByiytlraiyiStl^il, Sri th Tabs xfi^ouy 

a^iyas iKaToyTOfTTipi^a^ upoyfvfffrtpai 

aTxiv rpatpapio' tiatpopoy. M^r' i^fvpu, 

liifri ri uiSln /ii n*Ati, irSi iTp6^!llptl' 

6 IffoicpoTTji, i nxitar, i A)j^r»rfl(«i!, 

ml Saai IMloi ^Kiiaatw lU avTJ)v t^s 

7Ariiff9Tjt rill' oKfi^i'' Kol, Srar inrfpa- 

e»(C« ■HjB an/i.fpii'iit 7rp(?^ofiif, Siy 

!ilcrj[i'(>'f''>"" 3ti ^pt^ipoiitv iirnpoA- 
I MUnii bt iKimi, iimiii ^iSariir thai 
i rf imiri^ Kol cii rV 'EAATlyiK^r, S,Ti 
' BHiuflttlKi «ii BAa rat kySpiiTrut t'h 

ffr/a Kal TortnaTa. ToSto /ufjio* iBiff- 

TclicTBi TicfTniai vri tw Ti irprnpopi t^i 

vriaji (it lijii opxoJw om}! (Jiioiv Sei" 

ttjAoiw (tnl Ti)v ?7pa$oi' &s nijTpiKjji' 

ft«iw)i, kbI (II iiiias BvyxuinitLfyDr 
(Iku 111 ipoif /poi/itji, is Tfji- iir(iifi(ifpn' 
S fidpSopoi 3^£toi, 4 {i-ypiinnnTot n^oi- 
TopX". i ifiaetmaros roAtlfis, mi ol 
iAjiiryivti! 'EAAiywoTol fiAorroifniTfpDi' 
<O.Aa» "plUci, iy IvtiiTroy mi t)|i' rpo- 
^npiv TOS 'Epiiif^iOH ilirOH fertfiTroi' woA- 



^Ai G^^Bi TpnX^iJicir, Tifpa tidKiara 
(II t)ji- iynytVpTiirii' ttji 'EAAdiot, 
JTrdTEU' ^i T^t* ifijiipavtav T^t irppff)opas, 
rial T^f ctSuiKOxDV irapilBfffii' t^v 
TaAoiaf ^E T^f ytay ykaffffay Tojr 
'EAAi^vup, kbJ avTol aTh ris axi^-^ 
BfiiAckf rj^i^v wapaTTjp^iTsiSi Mai ]^^*li 

fits' fLty^ais i^«Xi)SS «! Ti* kbto- 
vdiiifiy Ttiy ^pxaiuy TanjTiiy Kal mrf- 
ypaipfuy. 



'Bvblie crlent e wn'sseT' 
is unintelligible. Buffer is irom "iifA, 
^ujTiif, £u>Re; doap de poing, snufflet, 
tape; buffo, en TCal. huffctlont; en 
Baaq, bufcta ; en Languedocien itf/n," 
(Roquefort) ; whenee English bujit, 
cnnipare ItitliBn bi^o, whence our buf- 
foon. Compare also the NorfoUi biffit, 
to handle clomsilj, to speak thicUj 
snd inarticulutelj (Noll), to abuEe, (o 
rate soundly (as I am inibmied bj Mi. 
■Waring} ; also German Biiffel. buffalo, 
bnif, lout (tomparo Oclia for a fool} and 
bSgela to drudge (Hilpert). Whether 
hufier IB a Konnan word adopted into 
Eaglisb, or aa English word If urman- 
iied — eompore the modem French 
boscer, to boi — it is impossible to deter- 
mine in the absence of parallel passagea. 
It aeems here to implj rough joldng. 
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Perhaps Lat hit cuman, is a good wish, may you have what you 

want, and the drinking hindweard and healfy may refer to some 

customs such as still prevail among those who, making an art of 

toping, such as standing back to back and giving each to drink from 

the other's cup, or both drinking from the same bowl, etc. The 

passage is, however, not of much service phonetically, and the 

Auglosaxon words are doubtful. The following are better : 

Olierosse sovent crioent, £ Oodemit$ altretant 

E Oodemite reclamoent : Com en frenceiz Dex tot poissant. 

OlierosHe est en engleiz ▼. 13119-24. 

Ee sainte Croix est en franceiz, 

Hence Olicrosse = Jffdliff CrosSy which looks like an error for Rdd^ 
and Qodemite is God Almihtig. The former would incline to a 
very broad pronunciation of d as (aa), and perhaps arose frx)m the 
subsequent southern holy. The latter might imply that long x was 
(ii), and certainly that they did not pronounce almighty as at pre- 
sent ; but as the vowel was certainly short in mihty we do not gain 
much, except to learn that this form coexisted with Orrmin's 
Allmahhti"^, The form Godelamit occurs in the singular poem 
called Za Fais^aux Englois^ attributed to a.d. 1263, which ridicules 
English French in an orthography difficult to comprehend.* 

Normanz escri^nt : Dex aie ; Con est I'ensegne qne jou di 

La gent englesche : Ut s'escrie. ▼. 13193 Quant Engles saient hort a cri« 

The two last lines are an addition to the text of Pluquet, taken 
horn MS. 6987, Bib. Roy. de Paris (E. Taylor's translation, p. 191), 
and imply that ut = ags. ut, and therefore fixes the traditional pro- 
nunciation as (uut), which is of some value. The Man of v. 109, 
and Zoonee of v. 10659 (supra, p. 461, note col. 1) are useless. 

Marie de France belonged to quite the beginning of the xnith 
century, and we have the advantage of an indubitably early manu- 
script of much of her poetry.* In her lai de Laustic (Roquefort 1, 
315, Harl. MS. 978, fo. 142), which Roquefort explains as in- 
tended for a Breton word, meaning a nightingale, she says : 

Lanftic ad nun ceo meft auif Ceo eft reifun en fr<inceif 

Sil apelent en lur paif E nihtegale en dreit engleif. y. 3. 



^ See Journal de V Institute His- 
toriqne, Premiere Ann6, 1834, p. 363, 
for which reference I am indebted to 
the kindness of M. Francisque Michel. 
In this poem rot is uniformly spelled 
rai, and foire rhymes to Ingletiere, 
guerej conquerre^ which seems to mili- 
tate against the yiew I have taken on 
p. 463, and at least shews that (feere) 
was a presumed Anglo-Norman pro- 
nunciation at the time, but whether it 
was the only or general value, or 
whether this may not be due to the 
author's pronunciation, or to the Poite- 
yin dialect to which the editor attri- 
butes the piece, it is difficult for any 
one to determine, who knows the in- 



consistent way in which dialectic or 
foreign pronunciation is still repre- 
sented orthographically, e.g. Bums's 
Scotch. No doubt can be felt as to 
the presumed rhyming word faire (p. 
449), after seeing Orrmin's ortho- 
graphy farjerr, p. 489. 

2 Tiie Harl. 978 described supr^, p. 
419. The Fables of Esop there named 
are by Marie de France, and many of 
her lays occur in the latter part of the 
same MS. See : Poesies de Marie de 
France, po^te Anglo-normand du xin© 
sidcle, par JB. de Uoquefort^ Paris, 1819, 
2 vols. 8vo. I am indebted to Mr. 
Payne for having drawn my attention 
to the transcription of Englii^ in her 
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In the lai dc Chevrefoa (Eoq., I, 388, Harl. MS. 97B, to. 148J), 
■we find; 

En fubtwales .r. il fU nez t, 16. Gotelef tapelent an engleif 

En cornwHiIle uait tut dreit. t. 27. Cheiuufoil le aiuneNl an frnnceif. t. 11a 

In the lai do Milvn (Eaq. 1, 328) we find Suhtwalcs v, 9, 
Irlande 16, Tforweie 16, Guhtlande 16, Suhthamptuae 318, Nor- 
thuinbre 453. In the lai d'Ywenec (Itoq. 1, 274), we have Incolne 
= Lincoln v, 26, and TUande = ZreZanrf, v. 27. In the Fablee 
(Eoq. 2, 141, Harh MS. 978, fo. 53i), wo have : 

8i ad lire ke li nileinf Lung cum 11 irilecocB aneit. 

£iiit tel bek mat li plereit v. 18-2U 

■where Boquefort cites the variantfl : hniteeox, widecoB, witecoc, 
■which all aeem to mean whilecock, an tinknown bird, but as Norman 
vi waa probably not so truly (ul) as (ui), or according to MJr. Payne 
(nn), p. 424, n. 3, and Certainly often replaced (uu), p. 458, 1. 37, 
these may mean (uit'ekok, mit-ekok), that ia (wnud'ekok), a^. 
■wnduceec {Ettm. 86), Enghsh woodcock, ■with an omittal (w) 
before (uu), p. 420, note, col, 2. These words givo (aa a, ee e, 
ii i, 00 0, Till) as Marie de France's appreciation of the sounds of 
■the Anglosaxon, or m th century Elngliah a, e, i, o, w. 

In order to see at a glance the different opinions that prevail 
respecting the values of the Anglo-saxen lottora, a table has been 
annexed on p. S34, giving also the views of Rask, Grimm, and 
Bapp.' Neither Eask nor Rapp give any illuatrationB, though Rapp 
writes a few isolated words.' But as we have ventured to give a 
theoretical representation of the values of the letters, symbolizing 
of course different pronunciations according as they are used in 
different combinations to express the very distinct dialects which 
prevailed at the time, it is necessary to shew the effect of this 
theory, by attempting the phonetic representation of a short passage. 
The parable of the Prodigal Son,' has been selected for this purpose, 
and will he hereafter presented in Icelandic (No. 2), Gothic (No. 3), 



and Wsce's poems. It is true tliat her 
tranaliterationa of English rather repre- 
sent the pronunciation of the suith 
centary,thanof Anglosaxon, and should, 
pTOperly speaking, have been adduced 

them tin after that sheet was printed 
off, I am glad to hate this oppor- 

I tnnity of ineerting tbcm. 

I * 'a Sm/c, Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Tongue, translated from the 
Danish by B. Thorpe, Copenhagen, 
1830, pp. 6-16, /. Oritnta, D. G, I', 
325-878, for Towels, and I=, 213-269 
or consonants, but the indicationH are 
often so isdintiDct, that much doubt is 
to ba attached to the following inter- 
pretations. Grimm proceeds mm aa 
etymological, rather than a phonetic 



ii, 140-119, IT, 245, Vergleichende 
Gramma tik, Tol, 3 (1859), pp. 125-129. 

' This being contrary to his usual 
custom he explains by saying : " Da 
dieaer Dialekt ncch zu gar keinem 
foBtcn fiesnliale aher die Kritik der 
Buchstabea gelangt ist, sind wir weit 
entfemt, mit diuiin. einschlngenden 
Spmchproben uns zn befossen." 

' Qa halgan Godspel on Engliso. 
The Anglo-Saxon version of the holy 
Gospels, edited from the original manu- 
scripts by Benjanun Thorpe, P.S.A., 
Loiiclon, 1812, 8to. pp. 210. "The 
haaiB of the present text is the Cod. 
Bibl. Pub. Cant. Ii. 2, U, collat*d 
with Cod. C. C. C. C. a, 1. HO. In 
doubtful eiuea Cod. Bodl. 111. and Cod. 
Cott. Olho, C. 1, ha?e alao been con- 
sulted." —JV?/ii«. 
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the Wycliffite version (Chap. VIL, § 3), for the sake of coinpaTison. 
The translation at the foot of the page is intended to point out the 
grammatical construction, and the et3rmological relations of each 
word to the English, and would be therefore scarcely intelligible if 
the passage were not so well known. 
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Anglosaxon, Lucas 15, 11-32. 

11 So^lice sum man hsefde 
twegen suna. 

12 Dacwa)^segingra[2%orj?^, 
yldra] to his feeder, Feeder, syle 
me minne deel minre sehte \q 
me to gebyre^. Da daelde he 
hym hys eehte. 

13 Da, sefter feawa dagum, 
ealle his fing gegaderodo se 
gingra sunu, and ferdo wraeclice 
on feorlen rice, and forspilde 
far his sehta, lybbende on his 
gtelsan. 



Conjectured Fronunciation. 

11 Soodb'lii^e stmi man 
Haevde twee^h^en stm'a. 

12 Thaa kt^sedh se ^htq'ra 
to h/s faed'cr, Faed'er, syl'e me 
miin'e dffiffil miin-re sekht'e thee 
me too'gebyr'edb. Thoa dsBseld'e 
He H?*m Hts 8e8e^ht'e. 

13 Thfla, 8eft*er fea^wa dagh*- 
um, oal'e his thiq gegod'erode 
se ^h/q^ra swn'u, and fer'de 
rt^se^-liU'o on feor'len lii^-e, 
and forspd'de thaor his seeekht'a, 
lyb'ende on his gsesel'san. 



Verbatim Translatiortf Luke 15, 11-32. 



11 Sootbly some man had twain sons. 

12 Then quoth the jrounger to his 
father, Father, sell (give) me mine 
deal (part) of -mine owning that me to 
belongeth. Then dealed be him his 
owning. 



13 Then, after few days, all bis 
things gathered the younger son, and 
fared banished-like (abroad) on far 
kingdom, and for-spilled (lost) there 
bis ownings, living on his luxury. 



AXG LOS AXON rRONUNCIATlON'. 
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14 Da he big htefde ealle 
amyrrede, fa wear^ mycel hun- 
ger on yam riee ; and he wear* 
■woedla. 

15 Da ferde he and folgode 
&iam buih-sittendum men Jjtes 
ricea : ^ scndo he hine to hia 
tune, fffit he heolde hys swyn. 

16 Da gewilnode ho his 
■wambe gefyllan of Jiam heaa- 
coddum f e Sa swyn tfeton : and 
him man ne scaldo. 

17 Da bejohte he hine, and 
cwseS, Eala bu fela yr^linga 
on mines fieder busc hliif go- 
nobne babbaS, and ic her on 
hungre forweoi^e ! 

18 Ic arise, and ic fare to 
minum fteder, and ic secge bim, 

19 Efila feeder, ic ayngode on 
heofenas, and beforan Jje, nti ic 
neom wyr'So Jiast ic heo fin 
sunn nemned : do me Bwa fflnnQ 
of finum yiBlingum. 

20 And be aros Ja, and com 
to hia fteder. And fa gyt, fa 
he wvea feor hia fteder, he hyno 
geseab, and ■wear* mid mid- 
hcortuGsse astyi'ed, and agcn 
hine arn, and lune beclypte, and 
cyste hine. 

Vfrtalim 

14 Then (when) he them had aU 
diseipBteil, then nurth (became) mncldG 
hunger on thut Mngilom ; and he worth 
(hecame] destituit. 

15 Then fared he and fallowed one 
borongh-aittiiiR man ol'-that Mngdom : 
then sent he him to his town (inclo- 
iure], that he might hold his swiue. 

16 Then desired he his womh (helly) 
lo-Gll of (with) the bcan-eods that the 
Bwine al* ; and to-him man not eold 

[ 17 Then bethought ho him, and 

I quoth. Obi how maDVearlhlinga ifarm- 

" ' DD mine iiitber'e house, lo^ (bread] 
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14 Tbflo He H^b najvde 
cal-e amyr-cdo thoo weardh 
mii'el Haq-er on th«m liii'e ; and 
He weardh ■weed 'la. 

15 Thao fer-de He (ind fol'- 
ghode asfl'um bMrkwh-ait'enduin 
men thaaa riiA'ea : thaa send'e 
He Hiii'e to m's tuu-ne, thtet hb 
Hcold-e Hfs Bwiin. 

16 Tbod gewil"node ne hVb 
■wam'be gefyl-an of tbflm bean'- 
kod-iim thee tha swiin icEet'on : 
and Him man ne seal'de. 

17 ThiM bethokht-e He mn-e, 
ond kwfetb, Ea'la, huu fela 
yrdh-li'qa on mii'nes faeder 
Hiiu'Be Ihaaf gcaookh'ne Kitb"- 
ath, and ik neer on naq-re 
forweor'dbo ! 

18 /k arii-Ho, ond ik far-e 
to nui'num fsed'er, and »k aeye 
Bim, 

19 Ei'Ia fted'er, tk syn'gode 
on HeoTenaa, and befor-an 
thee, nun t'k neom wyrdb'e thst 
»k beo thiin awnu nem'ned : 
doo me swaa £eu'e of thii'num 
yrthdjqum. 

20 ^Hd He araoa- thaa, and 
koom to HIS fted-er. And than 
ghit thsfl He was feor bis 
fsed'er, ne bih-e geseakb" and 
wcardh mid mtld-heort-neae as- 
tir'ed, and agen' Hi'a'e am, 
and Htn'e beklyp-te, and kys-te 

jyamlatian. 
enough baTe, and I here on hunger 
forth- worth (perish). 

18 I nrise and I &re to nilue father, 
and I Bay to him, 

19 Oh I father, I sinned on heavens, 
and before thee, aoit I not-am worliy 
that I be thine eoa named; do to -ma 



far-lrom hia fa , 
and worth (bocama) with mildbearti- 
neas a-stirred. and agimi him ran, and 
him bo-elipped (ombnioed), and kissed 
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21 Da cw8e% his sunu, Ftcder, 
ic syngode on heofcn, and be- 
foran ^, nu ic ne com wyr^e 
y«it ic ]7in snnu bco gcnemned. 

22 Da cwffi^ BC fscdcr to his 
]7eowum, Bringa^ ra^e j7one 
selestan gegyrelan, and scryda^ 
hinc ; and sylla% him hring on 
his hand, and gescy to his fotnm ; 

23 And bringa^ an feett 
styric, and ofslea'K ; and uton 
eten, and gewistfullian : 

24 forjnim ]7cs min sunn wees 
dead, and he geedcucode; he 
forwear'S, and he ys gcmet. 
Da ongunnon hig gcwistlsecan. 

25 So^lice his yldra snnn 
wees on secere ; and he com: 
and J^a he J^am huse gencalsehte, 
he gchyrde J^one sweg and jftet 
wered. 

26 Da clypode he eenne feow, 
and acsode hme hwaet j78Dt ware. 

27 Da cwffi^ he, pin broker 
com, and ]7in feeder ofsloh dn 
fsett cealf ; forj7am he hine 
halne onfcng. 

28 Da gebealh he hine, and 
nolde ingan : ba code his feeder 
ut, and ongan nine biddan. 



21 Thaa ktrseth Hts stcnniy 
Fsed'er tk syn'gode on HeoTen, 
and befor'an thee, nnn tk ne 
com wyrdh'e dhset t k thiin stmm 
beo gcnem*ned. 

22 Thaa ktrseth se fted'er to 
Hts theo'wum, Bn'q'adh raadh*e 
thon*e see'lestan gegyr'elan, 
and skryyd-adh Hm*e, and syl*- 
adh Hf'm rhtq on Hts Hand, and 
gesAyy- to His foo'tton : 

23 and brtq'adh oon fiaet 
styyriX*, and of'sleadh* ; and 
uu'ton et'an, and gewtst'fwl'ian: 

24 fortham* thes miin stcniL 
wffis dead, and he ge,edknn*- 
kodc; He forweardh*, and He is 
gemect*. Thaa on'gtoi'on Hi^h 
gewtst'lseae'Aran. 

25 Soodh'lii^e Hts yldTa 
stm'u W8es on sek'ere ; and 
He koom ; and thaa He tham 
Huu'se genea-lseaekhte, ne ge- 
Hyrd'e thon'e swee^h and thiet 
wer'ed. 

26 Thaa klyp'ode He 8en*e 
theou, and aks'ode Htn'e whaet 
theet wa)8e*re. 

27 Thaa kw^aedh ne, Thiin 
broo'dher koom, and tbiin 
faed'er of-slookh* aon faet kedlf : 
fortham' He Htn-e Hoal'ne on'feq*. 

28 Thaa gebeaUh* He Hin'e 
and nold'o tn'goan' : thaa eo'de 
Hts feed'cr uut, and on'gan* 
Htn*e btd'an. 



Verbatim TVanalation, 



21 Then quoth his son, Father, I 
sinned on heaven, and hefore thee, now 
I not am worthy that I thine son be 
named. 

22 Then quoth the father to his 
thanes (servants) . Bring rathe (quicklyj 
the best garment, and shroud (clothe; 
him, and sell (give) him a-ring on his 
hand, and shoes to his feet, 

23 and bring one fat steer, and 
slaughter ; and let us eat and feast, 

24 for-that (because) this mine son 
was dead, and he again-quickened ; he 
forth-worth (perished), and he is met. 
Then began they to-feast. 



25 Soothly his elder son was on 
acre; and he came, and then (while) 
he to-the house neared, he heard the 
music and the company, 

26 Then cleped (called) he one 
thane (servant) and asked him what 
that were. 

27 Then ^uoth he, Thine brother 
came, and thine father slaughtered one 
fat calf; for-that he him whole fEinged 
(received). 

28 Then was-wrathfal-at he him 
and not-would go-in: then went his 
father out, and began him to-bid. 
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I Da cwse^ he, his ficilcr 
t ftudsworiende, F.fii p., awa fela 
I geata ic )>e jveowode, and ic 
r luefre ]m bebod ne forgTinde, 
k and ne aealdcst ]>ii me nfefre an 
I ticcen, Jitet ic mid miniini &eoii- 
I dum gewistfullode : 

30 ae sy^^an >e8 fin sunn 
com, ye hye apede raid myltry- 
strum amyrde, Ju ofsloge hm 
feett cealf. 

31 Da cweb'S he, Siinu, 
eart symle mid mi 
mine ^ing synd Jiin 
reda gewistfulliiui 

: forjiam fes jFinbroJier wks 
AcAd, and he geedcucode ; he 
forweai^, and he ya gemet. 



J, ha 

ealle 

! goby- 

, geblis- 



29 Thoo kwicth ne, his 
fed'er andswnr'ieode, Eevae 
awa M'a ^hea'ra »k the theo'- 
wode ; and t'k nrnvTe tbiin 
bebod- ne forjhyyni'dB, and ne 
aeal-deat thuu mee ntevre a/m 
t/k'en, thfet t'k mtd miin'um 
freon'duai gewiat'M'ode : 

30 ak siidh'an thea thiin 
aram koom, thee Hia apee'de 
mid mU'tristriflu amyrd'e thuu 
of'sloojh-e Hi'm fset itealf. 

31 Thus kwaidh He, San'n, 
thuu eart sira-le mtd mee, and 
eal'e miine thiq wnd thii'ne: 
thee gebyr'ede gewt'at-M-ian 
and gebltB'ian fortham' thes thiin 
broo-dher wsea dead raid ge,ed- 
kau'kode ; He forweardh', and 
He IS gemeet'. 

Ihitulalim, 

pertyj with mistrpsaea lent, Gum 
Blaugliteraat for-hini fat oalf. 

3 1 Then quoth he, Son, thoa art 
evci with me, and all mine things are 
thine; to-thee helon^ed to-ftiiist and 
to-bliss ; for-thut thiit thinu brother was 
doud, and ho again-q^uiekoned ; he 
tortli-worth (periahed), and he ia met. 



Verbatim 

29 Then qnoth he, hia father an- 
Evering, La ! so maay years I thee 
ftumed (aeryed), and I neTer thine 
bidding not neglected, and not aoldeat 

Kvest) thon me never one Idd, that 
ith my iriends leasted : 

30 Eko (but) aithens (aincc; thia 
thino aon came, that hia apoed (pro- 

2. IcETjjtmo 4SD Old Noese. 

In the ixth cenfury, Iceland was discovered and colonised by 

I the Bcandinaviana. The writing at first used waa runic, hut 

I Eoman Christianity and Koman letters, which seem to have alwaya 

I gone hand in hand, were introduced in the xith century, and M8S. 

(flf the xnth and xriith centuries still exist. The sea uaually 

nitea ; but large tracts of dangerous wintry sea, and a climate 

which for months in the year closes the harbours, separate. The 

p!celandic colonizers were ao aeparated from their native coimtry 

liot their tongue waa practically unaffected by the causes which 

(livided it on the continent into two, mutually unintelligihle, literary 

■^ngnages, the Danish and Swedish, and the numerous unwritten 

^Jorwegian dialecta.' In Iceland, therefore, we have the atronge 

Bst the Old Noise began also first to 
decay in Denmark, and therefore took 
the name Nurriona (Nor-raai'ns), be- 
eansc it wsa probably spoken best and 
most purelj in Norway .... Before 
the Union, of Cnlmar [between Den- 
nmrk, Sweden, and Korway, 1397], it 
waa mateiially chmigDd boHi in Sweden 



ea alto- 
din all 
le Icingdoma, and in the oldeat laws 
I of each people very nearly the Bam.o. 
This ton^ oeeiira firat under the 
denominatian Donsk tlings (Doinak 
tunq'ga) becanae Denmark won in the 
old^ tuuee the mightieat kingdom. , . . 
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spectacle of a liTing medieval tongue, with all its tenninatioiis, in- 
flections, and vowel changes, whether of mutation {Umlaut) or 
progression {Lautverschiehung), practically unchanged, and in daily 
use. The language of the oldest MSS. scarcely differs from that 
of the most modem printed hooks as much as that of Chaucer 
from that of Shakspere. Practically the study of Icelandic is 
the study of the language spoken hy those fierce invaders of our 
Eastern coasts, whose tongue has so powerfully and permanently 
affected all our Eastern and Northern dialects. It is, therefore, of 
extreme interest to all students of dialectic or early Eiiglish.* • But 
its orthographic laws are so different from those with which we are 
familiar, and many of its sounds are so singular, — ^living xemnants 
of habits which seem to have been widely diffused in the xth 
century, but which have become lost, and generally misunderstood 
in modem times — that a careful examination and explanation of 
their nature is necessary. As no treatise has as yet appeared which 
conveys satisfactory information, I have availed myself of the kind- 
ness of Mr. Eirfkr Magnusson,* who, to a perfect knowledge of his 
native tongue joins a long and familiar acquaintance with the 
language and pronunciation of England, and who has taken the 
greatest pains to enable me to render the following account as 
complete and trustworthy as possible.' Whether the actual pro- 
nunciation of Icelandic is or is not the same as that in use in the 
X th century, it is not easy to determine. The antecedent probability 



and Norway; then arose the name 
islenaka (iislenska) which the tongue 
has kept to the present day." — Rasky 
Gram. art. 518. "From the North 
the same tongue was spread over the 
Ferro, Orkney, Shetland, and Western 
Isles, and from Iceland to the coast of 
Greenland : but the old Greenland has 
been now for a long time lost, and since 
the Scottish Isles were joined to Scot- 
land, the Old Norse language has given 
way to the New English. On the 
Ferro Isles a dialect is still spoken, 
which comes very near to the Icelandic, 
but is of little interest since it has no 
literature except some popular songs." 
^Ibid. Art. 520. These songs were 
published with a Danish translation by 
Lyngbye, Randers, 1822 (Dasent's 
note). See also Ivar Aasen's Diction- 
ary of the Dialects of Norway. 

* Prof. Th. Mbbius's Analecta Nor- 
Toena, and Altnordisches Glossar, re- 
cently published, will be found useful 
for students who are acquainted with 
German. The glossary extends to 
several other selections named in the 
preface. A uniform modem orthogra- 
phy is adopted in all the extracts, but 
carefiilly printed specimens of the ortho- 



graphy adopted in ancient manascriptB 
are ^ven in an appendix. A gram- 
mar is to follow, and in the meantime, 
Dasent's Kask's Grammar may be used. 
The following are Icelandic Diction- 
aries of repute, which have superseded 
Bibm Haldorson's Lexicon Islandico- 
Danicum, edited by Rask, Copenhagen, 
1814, 2 vols., 4to. Sveinbjbm Egils- 
son. Lexicon Poeticum antiques LingosB 
Septentrionalis, Copenhagen, 1840, 8vo. 
pp. 932. Erik Jonsson, Oldnordisk 
Ordbog, Copenhagen, 1863, 8vo. Fritz- 
ner, Ordbog over det gamle norske 
Sprog, Christiania, 1867. 

* Editor of the revised edition of the 
Icelandic Version of the Bible for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
author of Legends of Iceland, and 
translator of various sagas. 

' Mr. Henry Sweet, of the Philolo- 
gical Society, having acquired the pro- 
nunciation of Icelandic from another 
teacher, Mr. Hialtalin, I requested him 
to inform me wnere his impressions dif- 
fered from mine. The observations 
which he has been kind enough to 
furnish, are added in the shape of foot- 
notes, signed H. S. 
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ia that there are differences, imd with njspect to y this probability 
amounta almost to a oertointy. But Eask, Kapp, and Grimm' 
differ moat mftterially in their viewB, and aa tbey cannot all be 
right, it is very likely they are all wrong. None of them seem to 
have poTBued a satisfactory course for arriving at the truth, which 
■would require a long study of tho phonetic relations of existing 
dialects in Denmark, Sweden, Horway, and Iceland, the careful 
examination of ancient manuscripts, of rhymes and assonances, and 
of the internal phonetic relations of the language itaelf. Mr. Henry 
Sweet having carried out this programme to a great extent, has 
obligingly fumiahed me with his own views on the subject,' which 
I have appended to a tabular account of the opinions of Raak, 
£app, and Grimm, at the close of this section. It is first necessary 
to ascertain existing usage- 
Icelandic now possesses eight simple towcIh, a, e, i, i, o, 6, u, k 
=(a, e, i, i, o, CB, a, v.) either short or long, the shortening being 
generally indicated by two following consonants, or a doubled con- 
sonant The letters y y are at present identical with i, i. It has 
also six diphthongs ; namely, three i diphthongs, « oa, «' or ey, 
the two last being at present identical = (aat, ceceV, eei) ; two u 
diphthongs, d, 6 = (aau, oon), the great peculiarity of all these 
diphthongs being the importance of the first element, and the 
brevity of the second, which in the case of ei, 6 amounts to that 
fiiint indication of an (i, u) heard in the English day, know (dse'j, 
aoo'io), in Icelandic letters dei, n6; ond one acknowledged diph- 
thong with (i) prefixed, ^ or e as it is now written, and which 
might with equal propriety be written je, for in fact there arc 
mnmerous other diphthongs of the same class, now written with a 
prefixed y, but fonaerly written with a prefixed t. 

The consonants i, d, A, j, I, »i, n, p, r, i, t, v = (b, d, h, i, 1, m, 
n, p, r, s, t, t) almost invaiiably ; / varies between (f, v) and some- 
tjmes (b, m) ; k, ff are properly (k, g) but aro often palatalised to 
(*, g), and y tiies all guttural phases of (gb, yh, jh ; gwh, wh.), 
down to (j, w), and complete disappearance ; e used to be employed 
in tho combination ci only, and j in the combination ju, hut as 
Beitber c or g belong to the language, tbey have been both super- 
seded by A ; a; is occasionally used for ks, or gs ; and s is employed 
for the sound of s before which a dental baa been omitted, but not 
Tery consiatfintly. The old letters ^, S are retained as (th, dh), 
'tf though d is often employed for 15 in older printed books. The 
combinations hj, hi, An, hr, he are called (jh, Ih, nh, rh, wb). The 
'double letters II, nn are mostly (dl, dn) when medial, and (tlh, tub) 
(dtlh, dtnh) when final. In the doubled tl, the first t indicates 
an assimilated guttural, which however is gencndly more or less 
heard. The following is a particular alphabetical account of the 
behaviour of each letter and principal combination. 



' A Grammar of the Icelandic or 
DOM Nnrsp Tongue, tnuislated from 
fihe Swedieh of iramius Jiasi by G. 
E 17. Sueut, London, Pickering;; J-'rauk- 



fort, Jae^BT, 1843. The Swediah title 
ie : AaviEning (nil leluidekiui eller 
Nordiskit Fomspi-ilket, af Srasmus 
ChrtBtiiui Baek. Fria Daoakan bCvei- 
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Icelandic Alphabet. 

Ay distinctly (aa, a), not so low as {aa^ a\ and never rounded to 
(0I1), but occasionally as high as (aah, ah), though this may be an 
individual peculiarity, and was certainly unintentional.^ Host of 
the words cited by Grimm as having short (a) are now pronounced 
with long (aa). Ex. hann (nan) he^ alt (alht) aU, haf^di 
(navdht), landi^ (landt'dh) the land; drafi (draavi) httskSf matar 
(maa-tar) meat ^ foody taka (taa*ka) take^ ma%ur (maa'dhpr) man;* 
sag^i (saahLgh'dh*)' %aid. In unaccented syllables, where open or 
closed, the short a is general. 

A, a clear diphthong (aau), with the first element predominant, 
and the final short, and thus distinguished from the German au 
(au). !Not (ao, ao) as suggested by Rapp. Never (aa.), but con- 
founded occasionally with in MSS, with which compare the 
Welch confusion of aw^ (au, 00). When a is final and emphatic 
there seems to be an inclination to sound after it a whispered A 
('u), or the labio-gutturals (wh, gi^h), just slightly touch^ as 6, 
(aauLwh) river, /d (faauj^wh). Before a doubled letter the first 
element is somewhat shortened, and before doubled ^, the guttural 
is decidedly touched, as dtti (aui ktrht'tt) had^ but the whole com- 
bination is spoken with extreme brevity. 

My the diphthong (aa»), taken by Rapp as (a^), from his inability 
to appreciate {%) ; distinct therefore from German eiy ai (ai). There 
is an unacknowledged tendency to develop a palato-guttural sound, 
as (j, jh, ^h, ^h), after <5, when final, or before a vowel, as : 8d 
(aatLjh) aye ever, eea (aarja) to cry for pain. And before two con- 
sonants or a doubled consonant, the first element is shortened, as : 
8Btla (att'la) to think ajttir {ddi'tir) ouyhtest, 

ATI sounds to me as the diphthong (oeoe/), scarcely differing from 
the French ceil on the one hand and the Dutch ui on the other. 
Eask refers the Icelandic sound to the German eUy as Dr. Gehle did 
the Dutch (suprjl p. 235, n. 1, and p. 295, n. 1), and Rapp, as I 
understand him, says that Rask pronounced the diphthong au as 
(oep), which pronunciation seems to furnish the key to the ortho- 
graphy, for a changes its sound by Umlaut to e through a following 
t, and to 6 (oe) through a following u (^), as : fa^ir, fo^ur (faa'dhtr, 
foeoe'dlwr). This organic law of change was probably the cause 
why au was written for o in old MSS. quasi, a as altered by the 
influence of w, and the same spelling was also used for du (oeoe^) 
most naturally. Now since (9) is often confounded with (y), and 
(y), when brief, is easily confounded with (t), we see how au might 

bles, and m accented intermediate to (ah) 
and (a). — H.S. Is this sound (a(*) P 

* Compare the Norfolk tnatpther, a 
girl, and the observation in Nail's 
Glo^ary. This Icelandic word was 
formerly mannr, modem Danish mand, 

8 For the use of [ to signifsr a scarcely 
audible utterance of the following ele- 
ment, see supr^ p. 419, note, col. 1. 



satt och omarbetad af Forfattaren, 
1818. Physiologic der Sprache von 
Dr. JT. M, Rapp, vol. 2 (1839), pp. 
128-139, vol. 4 (1841) p. 246. Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik, vol. 3, (1859), 
pp. 39-41. Deutsche Grammatik von 
Jacob Crrimm, vol. 1, 3rd ed., 1840, 
pp. 421-495, 2nd ed. 1822, pp. 280-330. 
1 Decidedly (ah] in unaccented syUa- 



I 
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come to be (ceoes, cerey, cerei), and, in the present absence of (y) 
from the language, would naturally rest in (cecei). The German 
«u is very variously pronounced (snprS p. 321, note 2). Baak must 
hare alluded to the somewhat rare (sy) sound, which he heard ae 
(oey). It' the view here takea be correct, the sound {q3>) was pro- 
bably the oldest form of this diphthong, and the antiijuity of the 
(») Bound of M, is also rendered probable.' Ex. hlaup (Ihfflcefp) 
eewse, laiif (IceceiV) leaf, akaut (skceceit) lap, kaupa (kosast'pa) buy. 

B is always (b). 

C is " used by old writers indiscriminately with i, especially at 
the end of monosyllables. It is now used only in ek for ii, but 
many write Ai and thus ehut o entirely out of the language, a 
custom which is already (1818) old, though not general." — Sask. 

D is always intended to be (d) according to the present orthogra- 
phy, but in older printed matter it also stood for f<. It is found only 
&t the beginning of words and syllahlee, and after /, n, m, and d. It is 
occasioiuiU.y written when not pronounced, as ; syndga (si'n-ga) to ain. 

D is precisely the English (dh), but never occurs initially in 
Icelandic, where it is found in place of (d), after vowels and r, /, g, 
and "in old writers it is sometimes found after I, m."~Ratk. 
There are some districts in "Western Iceland where it cannot be 
pronounced, and is replaced by (d). It has disappeared in Swedish, 
but is heard though not written, in Danish. The present use of 
f , ^ in Icelandic accords generally with their written use in Anglo- 
Baxon, and consequently there is a presumption that the English 
use of an initial (dh) is modem, see supr^ p. 515.' 

' This conjecturt will be ineorreet if, 
ai Bsema probabla, Mr. Sweet's riews 
are to be adopted, infri, p. 669. 

' Since p. 616 waa sent to prcaa, Mr. 
Honey Sweet has read bis imestigntion 
of the meaning of )i tS berore the Phi- 
lological Socien (4 June, 1869). He 
flonaidera that the Bound wbb originallj 
tmiibnnlT Tocal = (iih), in the earliest 
■tigea of the Teutonic languages, and 
that the non-Tocal (th) is a later and 



bowcTer, may be a re 
thoM, possibly a fo 
which mitial (th) i 
\siAa Anglos 



inant of the form 
la of ihntii/ht, for 
juld be regular. 
1, the real ui " 



earlicat Icelandic of the x. 
coitiuy had the same pronuiiriat 
]i fi aa the modem, except in " 



the words 

have exceptionally an initial 

Toiad tonn in English, thu 
(So*, 1S«ii ISi =modflr 
But the testimonj o 



Norwe) 



,, __cordins; to Mr. Sweet, and in the 

Norwegian dialects it distmpears eotirelf 
iHTing an hiatus. See Eapp's opiniou, 
inMp. 66S,n.,col. 2. Itsbuuldbemen- 



of MsS., disregarding the manipua- 
tioo of editors, are very nncertain, ae- 
oording to Mr. Sweet. The Northum- 
brian writings use "B everywhere, eicept 
in the contraction Y'. Bapn (Verelei- 
cbande Grammatilc, iii, 12S) compfaina 
that a great mistake baa been made 
respecting Angloaaion ]) 15, espcuially 
in England. The Anglosaxons, he 
says, probably wrote first with runic, 
then with Lntm letters, and there being 
no Latin letter for (th), the sound wan 
represented in three ways ; oecasion- 
ally, oven in the oldest monnmenlB, by 
th, [compare snpri p. 62fi, 1. 22] ; 
afterwards by the runic K and thirdly 
by the Icelandic S. Englishmen eonid 
not but feel that >, « were oonyeniant 
representatives for their own two sounds 
(th, dh), although a cursory inspection 
of the MSS. would shew the discord- 



tbat ft 



inverted tl 






I initial (th) in Scotland, (t 



and made f, S = (dh, th), [supra p. 616, 
note 1]. Neither the Angloaaxon ni 
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E is properly (ee, e) long and short.* The sound did not appear 
to me to be so low as (ee, e), and certainly was not so high as (ee, e). 
Grimm (ib. pp. 427-432) endeavours to divide the sound into 
two, (e) corresponding to Gothic a, and («), which he writes S, cor- 
responding to Gothic t. There is no trace of this in the spoken 
language. Ex. ennfremur (en*free*mpr) and further ; sem (seem) 
who ; herrar (ner'rar) lords, verk (verk) work, ete. Initially it is 
occasionally pronounced like S, as : eg (jee^h) /. 

E', E\ the form ^ was proposed by Eask, and has been generally 
adopted, the older writers employ S or omit the accent altogether, 
leaving it to be supplied by the reader — either form is considered 
equivtdent to je, and should therefore be (jee, je), but in fact, as 
in many cases where J is written, the result is often a diphthong 
with the stress on the first element, as : tr^ (triee) tree, lah (mieer) 
to me ; but : f^nu (fjee'no, fi^cna) fees, property, rettur (rjet'tw)* 
right, f^U (fredtlh) ^1?^/, etc. 

EI, EY. These two signs are now identical in signification. 
Eask says that the two sounds are still distinct in Norway, where 
ey = (oei), and in the Ferro dialect, where it is commonly (oi). At 
present, however, both are {eei) or (w'j), not sensibly difiering from 
southern English day, and having its first element distinctly (ee) 
and hence materially differing from e. It is occasionally shoitened 
by shortening the first element, and then may be written (eii) to 
shew the brevity of the second element, so that the effect is almost 
(tf). Ex. seil (s^^il) towing line, hcill (H^L«dtlh) wJiole, jyeirra (th^{_*r*- 
ra) of them, eytt (^L^'t) wasted. 

E, properly (f), with a very mild hiss, scarcely more than a 
single tooth being touched by the lower lip, so that it approaches 
(ph). It has this sound only at the beginning of syllables, or before 
«. or when doubled. At the end of a word or between vowels it 
falls into an equally mild (v). Before I, n, at the end of syllables 
it falls into (b), but if d or t follow the n, then fnd, fnt become 
(mnd, mnt), most generally, though some say (mnd, fiit). Ex. 
fotur (foou*t^r) foot, ofsi (ovst) arrogance ; haf (naav) sea, arfir 
(arv^r) inheritance ; tafia (tab 'la) table, nafn (nab'nh) name ; nefiia 
(neb'na) to name, nefat (nemnt) supine of nefna ; jafat (jaft), from 
the pulpit (jamnt) equally} 

G is the most changeable of all the letters, and it is difficult to 
lay down rules which should apply to every case. At the begin- 
ning of syllables it is (g) before a, d, o, 6, u, {l, 6, au, and {g) before 
(B, e, ei, i, k, y, y, ey and also before j. The first group corresponds 



Early English use ]? or ^ in place of 
an organic (d). The Englishman now 
pronounces the demonstrative pronomi- 
nal family with initial (dh), which 
no one has yet asserted for Anglosaxon 
{was noch niemand im Angehachaischen 
behauptet hat). He considers that Eng- 
lish (dh) has arisen partly from (th) 
and partly from (d), and that in Anglo- 
saxon ]7, d, must be everywhere restored, 



and ^ eliminated. He even assumes ini- 
tial th = (th) in Chaucer, see the intro- 
duction to Chap. VII. § i, near the end. 

^ I took the e for (e) instead of (e). 
— H.S. 

2 The sound before <^ is a pure 
aspirate without consonant quality, 
rett (riEH*t)^H.S. 

^ Jafnt or jamt with voiceless m 
(jamht). — H.S. 
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to non-palatal Towels, and the aeeond to palatal vowels, but this 
division is not exact, for 6, u il (e, », ce) have precisely the Bame 
elevation of the tongue as ei {eei), and le (aai) is a back vowel, 
before -which the use of the palatal (y) is exactiy similar to that in 
older English regard, sky (riiruard', sisi), auprik p. 206, The palatal 
h, g are expressed by kj, gj before the first group, and should always 
te BO expressed. G after a, o, becomes (gh), and after 6, i, it falls 
info (wh, wh, w) or almost entirely disappears. But after an (i) 
^scmitd, it becomoa {gh, kh.) or even completely (jh, j), and oceasion- 
sUy disappears as (i). These changes are extremely interesting be- 
eause they shew the stages through which the ags. 5 passed in older 
En^iah before it entirely subsided into the present (j i, w u) or 
totally disappeared. We have, therefore, an actual living example 
of the intermediate sounds, already suggested by theory, establish- 
ing the correctness of the previous hypothesis, supra, p. 512. Ex. : 
(g), gafa (gaauTa) gi/l, g& (gaaus) gooie, gaukur (gcecei-it»r) cuekow, 
glo^ (glooudh) live coal, go^ur (gooudh»r), giira (yrace'ra) to 

(j), gajs (^aaf'a) geese, gEeta (jraarta) to keep, geit (jeei't) goat, gjof 
{gvsfgiv) gift, g;iftm (yiadtnh) prone, pyngja (piiq-yia) j>Brs«, 
gefa (yee'va) give. 
{^) og (oogh) and, diigum (dcecegh'nn) to dags, sagSi (saah|_gh'- 

dhi) daglaunamonn (daaLgh-lcocej-namen-) dag lahouren. 
{gtch, wh, w), Ijugtt (Lrau'Lgffiha, Lrau-Lwha, kuu'wa, buu-a) to tell 
afahtkood, aU varieties of barely pronooneed (gwh) being per- 
missible, and the last two forms being most common. This 
disappearance of (guh) strongly calls to mind the absence of 
(gh) ia the Welch system of mutation of initia! consonants, 
thus (b, f, m ; d, db, n) should have in Welch a correspond- 
ing {g, gh, q), but instead of (gh) an hiatus is substituted as ; 
eu gair, dyafr, fyngafr {eygaav'r, daaav'r, va-qaav'r), (A«r, 
ihy, my goat, where we ought clearly to have (da gbaav'r). 
jb) mig (m)(|jh) me, eigum (wtjL'ara) possessions, sig (siijrh) 
himself, eg (Jeejh) I, gnieg* [piaaiighH), enmgh. 
(ih) fjwlffigt (fiar'laaJLAht)/or Igittg. 

{i) feginn (fee'jtn) fain, segja (seeiva) to sag, dragi^ (draa'Jidh), 

^aw, put, bogi (boo'Jt) how for eheoling, agi (aa'Ji) chastisement, 

bfigiudi (baauvindt) troubles- 

In addition to these we mnst reckon the cases where a scarcely 

perceptible (gh, ih, gwh, wh) is developed from (*', uu) as : te, bu 

(aiLJh, buuLwh) ever, farm. The SwB(iish reading of gn as (qn) ia 

totnown except when d, I follow as lygndi (hVqn'di) heeame ealm, 

'ligndi, rignt (rtVqn-di, rtVqnt) teas rained on. When « follows the 

ti ia lost, as gagns (gagks). 

H before vowels is (h', h) and is never dropped. Before eouao- 
mmts it is used simply to make them voiceless. Thus we have the 
remarkable set of digraphs, HJ, HL, HN", HR, HV, existing as 
distinct (jh, Ih, nh, rh, wh), as was conjectured for Anglosaxon, 
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p. 513. HJ = (jh) is precisely the same as the initial element in 
my pronunciation of hue (jh(u), and is not {khy ffh), but of course 
only slightly different. HL = (Ih) is the true whispered (1), with 
the breath passing out at each side of the tongue, and hence dif- 
ferent from the unilateral Welch // (Ihh), so that Welch : Uadd 
(Ihhaadh) to kill, and Icelandic : hla% (Ihaadh) a street, a mound, 
are perfectly distinct in sound. This (Ih) sound is also frequently 
developed from // final, intended for dl, but called (dtlh) as aD. 
(audtlh) eel, and even before t, as : alt (alht) all. It would 
therefore naturally replace our English final (*1) in fiddle, if I 
occurred final after a consonant, just as the modem French stable 
(stablh), p. 52.^ This is really the case withHN = (nh), which not 
only occurs initially, as hnifur (nhii'v^r) knife, ^ but in nn as : einn 
(tftdtnh) one, and : vatn (vatnh) water. In HR = (rh) the Icelandic 
possesses perfect whispered r, which on the analogy of (Ih, nh) 
is the sound of the favourite nominative termination -r in old 
Norse, as : bleikr, deigr QAeeikrh, deeiffrh) pale, wet, but the modem 
custom is to use -wr (-^r) in its place, and this pronunciation has 
probably arisen from the sound (rh) having been dropped, and (r) 
simply retained, as (bleeil^) with a distinct trilled (r) not forming 
a syllable, and different from (bW*k'r), into which it probably sank, 
before the transition into (bl^^rk^r) took place, as the Icelander 
naturally conceives all indistinct sounds to be {&) which is his 
"natural vowel.*' The close resemblance of (rh) to (s) however, 
and the correspondence of the Icelandic -r with the Gothic -«, 
renders the old sound (rh) extremely probable, and possibly the 
old Latin confusion of terminal «, r as arhos arhor, honos honor, 
may rest upon a similar antecedent whispered pronunciation of r. 
The use of HV = (wh) is the most singular, because (w) is not a 
recognized element in the language, and it will be best considered 
under V. 

I is distinctly (n, i) both long and short, the very sounds which 
we were led to attribute to i in the xiv th century (p. 297). It is 
interesting also to see that foreigners, unable to appreciate the true 
{ii i), confuse it with {ee, e),^ which is a corroboration of the re- 



^ The sound of hi is more correctly 
(Ijh).— H. S. See infrk, p. 546, n. 1. 

' Compare Cooper, p. 32, " N For- 
matur ab extremitate linguae superio- 
rum dentium radici apposite (si spiri- 
tus utrinque per labia ematur formatuT 
I) huie coiTOspondet hn, quam scribunt 
Angli per kn, know hnow^ cognosco." 
— p. 37, "Aw quam scribimus A;«." 
— ^p. 38, " zhy wh, ah, th, hn in Alpha- 
beto non numerantur."— p. 39, " kn 
ponitur pro A«." — p. 67. " Kn sona- 
tur ut hn ; knave nebulo, knead mala 
cisso, knee genu, kneel ingeniculor, knife 
culter, knight eques, knit necto, knock 
tundo, know nosco, knuckle articulus ; 
quasi hnave, etc." 



* Rask says that the " sound espe- 
cially when it is long seems to approach 
to that of the deep e (e)." Rapp says 
*'folfflich % = ^gilt," i,e. consequently 
i = (^. Grimm says: "Wiihrend der 
unterschied zwischen i und i in solchen 
zweisilbigen formen beinahe unmerk- 
lich sein, z. b. qvitSa poema fast lauten 
musz wie qvi^a metus, obschon kurzes 
i im munde des Islanders sich dem 
elaut niihert," i.e. he considers that the 
dissyllables qvi'Sa poem, qvi'Sa fear 
ought to be nearly indistinguishable, 
" although in tbe mouth of an Icelander 
short f approaches to the sound of e." 
(Gr. P, 486). Mr. Sweet says than 
in unaccented syllables % is rather (e) 
than («}. 
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mark, p. 271, and even in Bome t«TmiimtioiiB, s often stunds in 
MSB. for », as in : haskalegr, miHseri, lande, for hdskaligr, misairi, 
landi (Haaua-kaliVgw, mi's'stiri, lamd-ii) dangerous, quarter year, to a 
land. At the present day, however, the (tV) ia very distinct, aa is 
never confused with (ii), thus : viaum mfnum (vt'rnam mii'OOTi) do 
Bot rhyme, and children in repeating the alphabet never confuse i vrith 
t, that is (if) with (ii). Icelandic is the only language I have met 

' with which distinctly reeogniaes this long {ii), though we have seen 
that it ia occasionally generated in English (p. 106). The short t 
JB the true usual English (i), and is perfectly distinct from (i). In 

I older books i before a vowel was used, where/ is now employed. 

L the other hand is (ii, i), generally long, but short in un- 
accented syllables. It is not, however, found short in closed ac- 
cented syllables as in Scotch and French.' Bask considers i, A as 
diphthongs, as it were y uv = (si, au), but there is no foundation for 
this in actual speech, and the conception seems due to the mode of 
writing. 

as used as the ancient capital of i, at the beginning of words, 
but OS it wua there pronounced as (j) before vowels, it baa in recent 
times been uacd in the middle of words boforo vowels, even though 

I the sound was not always the pure consonant (j), but much more 
frequently an (i) diphthongising with the following vowel. It 
changes a preceding k, g from (k, g) inta (i, g), but the sound of (i) 

1 is still heard as much as i^ the Italian : chiaro, ghiaja (tida'ro, 

k pSi-ia.) clear, gravel. It does not seem to change a preceding I, n 
n. (1, n) into (Ij, nj), as Ija (liiiau) new cut grass, IjoB (Hdoudh) 
», liiifiir (liuu-v?r) gentle, Ijas (lidai) to lend; niilgur (niaaul'- 

' g»r) hedgehog . In some cases the sound of (j) would be difficult 

' as; fjfirma (fiaan-rinzs) of the fee, fjarliegt (fiaardaat'i iht) far-lying, 
' " \i (bfoottst) hushed, brjoati (brlooiiat'*) ireaat, hljdp (Ihi'ooup) 
Uofiei. Hencey must be merely looked upon as a dipthongizing (i), 
not (»). In all these cases, however, a simple (j) would bo con- 
mderod correct, thus (Uaau, boondl, buuvar, ijaaf, njaaul'gsr, 
foaau'rina, fjaardaai'|_iht, brooust, brjoous-ti', Ihjooup). 

i. is (k) before a, a, o, 6, u, i, 0, au and (i) before m, e, ei, i, i, 
jf, {/, eg, j, thus kirkja (itfiia) church, contains the true inter- 

I naediate sound between the Scotch kirk (kerk) and Chaucer's chirche 
(tahirtsh'e), supri pp. 203-6.' K does not assume the forms (kh, 
£h, kwh), and hence differs materially from 0-. 

L is usually and always intentionally (1), but the sound of (Ih.) 
IB sometimes produced by a following i, aa alt (alht) all. In the 
case of II, the first i is pronounced as (d), and if the second is final, 
it becomea {Ih), and thus generates a (t) in passing from (d), so 
that the combination becomes (-dtlh), and the first (d) is frequently 
scarcely audible, aa (-|_dtlh), the whole combination being rapidly 

1 Short (i) in Jiinp (thiqg). I think = I ihought J before e, i, etc., WM 

Mr. Hjnltiilin said that the pronuncin- reallj (kj) not (I(j = *), but this WM 
'.htqK) nith open (i) Bometimca probably incanect. — H. S. 
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proaoimced,' ajiA rl is treated in the same way, thus : kali 
(kaLdtlh) calling, churl. Between two voweb, II is diatinctly (dl) 
at kaUa (kad-ia) lo call. See N. For hi see H. 

M is dwaya mtentionaLly (m), but may be voiceless (mh) before t.. 

N is always intentionally (n), but al\er t, k final, (nh) is generated 
as : vatn (vatnli) watwr, regn (regj^kah) rain, vagn (vag|_knh) kxim, 
and nn m axe both f-Ldtnh) fiaat see L, Thus klenn (klieidtnlij 
tmall, finn (fiiLdtnh.) Jin«, jam (jaauLdtnli) iron. " But should 
nn belong to the following syllable, or if it be a simple vowel thati 
goes before, the sound is (a), aa 4-Qni (aun-nt) to th river, dat. sing. 
with art., ey-nni (ei'n-ni) lo the ttlandf so also : kanna (kaifna) fo 
nrvttf, hann (nan) he, breuna (bren-na) to bum, etc. Old writeors 
often used II, nn, in all cases before d, t without regard i/i iiha 
radical form, though the custom was never general. This nnd has 
been long since entirely laid aside, aa also U, d where the root haa 
a simplo /, I/." — Saik.^ In KG the n becomes (q), and the a has 
ita fidl sound of (g), thus )>fng (thiiqg)' eotaufil, assembly, and the 
weceding vowel is always one of the accented series d, i, 6, i, y. 
Konra% GCslaaou, however, maintains that the vowel should always 
be unaccented in old Korse ; hut hifl opinion does not find much 
fevour. HK is also pronounced f qk) aa : Jninki (thaauqk-() mtnij 
thought, hanki (naauqk'i) handU of a basket, ear of ajar. 

is the pure (oo,) long and diort, supri pp. 94-96, quite 
tinct &om the &igUsh (iA, a),' and ia identified by Rask with tfaa' 
Bwedish a, Bussian and Finnish o, but as he also makes it the 
as English o (a), some doubt attaches to the other indications, 

(y is the pure English diphthong (oou) aa heard in £n<M0. The 
final u here generates a (w) when another vowel follows, as B6a%i 
(soo'wadhi) waited. When a doubled tt follows, where there is as 
esainulated guttural, the first element is shortened, and the guttural 
is iidntly heard, as dottir (dim]_gwhftirj daughter. "When 6 is final, 
the (u) is heard quite as distinctly as m English, thua sko (akocu) 
ihoe», ia a perfect rhyme to knote. 

0, (E,' is (oBos, (e) long and ehort, and ia kept quito distinct from 
(w, »), as in diigum (dtBcegh'sm) to daye. The form oa is only used 
by theoretical writers. 

P ia always (p), except in the combination j)( which is called (ft) 
as lopt (loft) air, but modem writers, and among them the learned 
Jun porkelsson, are beginning to employ /il by preference. 



I 



' Zi, »n = Cdlh, ynh) bBtwoea 
TowelB. generally, a« well as fmaX,falta, 
eSlra, erano = (a'cilhrali), eta. L ia 
ganerally rather (Ij). Quo Icelander 
(Mr. G. VisflJflson) mid he cnuld not 
sound the English I. Thns/a/Za i^ more 
oorreetly (fe'dljhiih).— H.8. 

* In both tuese aaea '»»i stands for 
•uini and is the dat. fern, of theeufflied 
definite article, so tbnt it has no etj- 
mologicul connection with the preced- 
ing d, ey, and the dirieian of the eytli.- 



blea helne etymological, not pboneti 
in Icelandie, -nn is said to heloog ei 
tirelj' to the second syllable, hut a di»> J 
tinet (n,n) ia really pronounced. 1 

> Before t, n a voiceless as iemt I 
(bwinht).— H.B. 

• Seep. 515, note 1, 

« I took the for (o) not (o).— 1 

' In old Icelandic there •not a long I 
03 distinct from le, hut it soems to hava 
been absorhed by te at un early period. , 
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QV is found in old MSS. but even there intercliangeB with ki^. 
At present y has no value different from (k), and consequently (i) 
is now generflUy written. 

R is a strongly trilled (.r) as in Scotland, and when doubled, as 
m fjarri {fia.r-.r*) remote, the nnmber of vibrations of the tip of the 
tongue 19 very great. Tinal -«r {-»t) is however more lightly pro- 
nounced. In the following transcription I shall simply use (r). 
but the reader must bo careful never to say (n). The combinations 
rl, m are considered under L, N. The final -r after consonantB, 

LB probably (rh) see hr under H, hut it is now generally replaced 
, by -ur (-*r).' 

S is always intentionally (a), and never (z), hut (z) is BometimeB 
generated, although it is not recognized. Thus (s) final after /, n, 
and perhaps in other cases, generates an intermediate (z). For ex- 
ample, if we compare; ema, situ {eeiaza, siinzs), with English 
itaittf, scenes (st^rinzs, siinzs), we shall see that the difference 
of the terminations, here written alike, arises from the (b) in Ice- 
landic being intentional and predominant, hut the (z) generated 
and therefore lightly touched, while in English the (z) is inten- 
tional and predominant, and though the (s) is often prolonged, 
' and in the church singing of charity children, not unfrequently 
I painAilly hissed, it is yet merely generated by a cajeless relosatiou 
of the voice, and its very existence is unknown to many speakers. 
"We might therefore write the Icelandic (-nLsia) and liio English 
{-nz|_s), but (-ns, -nz) is aufflcient for most purposes. I found also 
that there was an unacknowledged tendency to pronounce ( final 
after long vowels, in the same way ; thus ; las, bas, meis, vis, hrls, 
r^s, bus, mua sounded to me (laauzs, baauzs, meeize, viizs, rhiizs, 
roouzs, Huuzs, muuzs) halter, »tahh, manger, wise, vegetable, rote, 
house, mouse, the two last words sounding quite difi'orent from the 
Scotch (kus, mus). Even in the name of Iceland itself, lahind, I found 
the I varying from(z) to (s) at different times, as(iis-land, iiz'land). 
Between two vowels s may similarly have a tendency t* become (n), 
but I have not had time to examine the numerous words of this 
class orally, and it would be necessary to examine natives who had 
not learned the sound of (z) from other languages. We may 
always pronounce (s) without offence, but (z) would be frequently 
very offensive. Initially before /, « seoms to assume the form (sj ) 
' or (shj^ the latter was the sound I heard in sjdkur (shjuu'lwr) 
sieh Icelanders have a difficulty in acquiring the sound of English 
(ah), except in such a word as sugar, which they probably call 
I (shjnug-Hr).' 

T is the usual (t), but in tt, where the first ( stands for an assimi- 
lated guttural, while both letters are pronounced (t,t), the guttural 
still generally asserts itself, soc ^, JC, 0'. 

p is (th), and that invariably, although it stands in plac 



a where 



' In rt, tho r is voioelesa, as hart pronouncB (ah, teh). They gonnd oi 
(narht).— H.S. ehtirch as [BiErhs). They also lind oi 

< Moat Icelanders aeeni unable tfl {z) very dilliGiiIt.— U.S. 
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(dh) is now pronounced in English. Kaak, however, excepts " pro- 
uounfl and particles which la daily speech ure attracted like en- 
clitics to the foregoing word, as a teti-Jiinni ' in ihg dayt, hafir ]i(i 
ha»t thou ? where it haa the sound of S. The word \u ia often thus 
contracted with verba, in which cose u loses its accent, and y is 
cluuiged into %, d, or t, as the foregoing letter may require ; as 
Laf-Su (nuvdlw) Impcr. of hafa to have, kom-du (kora'da) Iniper. 
of koma, rfs-tu (riis'ta) of risa to risf." These are equivalent to 
Chaucer's sayatow wiltow (sais-tu, wtlt-u), layest thou, mlt then, J 
(supril p. 371, art. 98, e, Ex.) the viilgar German haschte (aash-t*).] 
— haai du, haat thou, etc. They are generated, unintentional sounds,* 

TJ seems to be pure (w, ») long and short, and the existence of I 
the forms a, 6 (oau, oon) would seem to indicate the ahsence of anf fl 
letter for (u) even in ancient times, and au for (cece) ami (tEoee) a^ 1 
pears to imply that this valuo of u was ancient, see AU.' This I 
BOond of (») is often confused with (y), on the one hand, and(ce)oi|.l 
the other. Thus to Mr. M. Bell the French u sounds (»), and t»« 
me (y). In our own provincea (y, a) seem to he heaid indifferently, ■ 
thus I heard both (tyy) and (te?) for two in Norwich. See also tlial 
Devonshire sounds in (p. 301 note). In Scotland (y) and (*) are^ 
both used, though only (y) is generally recognized. I hear (») for j 
the French e muet, but others hear (o, ah). In some ports of Ger- I 
many (03) and in others (») are used for ii. Hence we must not be f 
surprised at Bask's linding Icelandic u "almost like deep* Swedish S J 
in Aoyr<3i,"probably(»), or "German il," which he may hove heard as' I 
{»), wishing to keep it distinct from (i) into which his own Banish' J 
J/ had fallen. He adds that "the word gu^ Ood is pronounced | 
nearly as gvo^ or gvii%," but to me it sounds (gvMdh) or (ga!»*dh)' I 
where the inserted p, or a lahioliiied y arising perhaps from an I 
intense effort to avoid any palatisation of the ff into (gj). TI19 I 
distinction between the sounds of u, 6 (s, ce) is, if I rigtitlr ap- 
preciate it, precisely the same as thot between i, i (i, i), or (*, e) -I 
" ■ ' , the position of the tongue and lips is the same for boto I 
'a each pair, but the whole of the hack port of the mouth i 
etc., is wider for the second element in each pair than for the first. I 

17 is (uu, u), long in accented, short in open unaccented syllables.* I 
Bask soys that it bus two sounds, apparently (uu, u), but his expls- I 
nation ia quite uninteUipble, owing to his confusing vowels so nn- I 
like, as (a, 9, 0, «). No such distinction was admitted by Mr. I 
MagnuBson. It seems impossible to an Icelander to pronounce J 
final i without some lohio -guttural intonation after it, such as (wh, I 
gwh), thus : bii (buu) or rather {buuLwh)/arffi. 

' The cIiiiDge of ]i to S is rare in oIorj, thus art 16, hs speaks of "Sn. I 

tbia case. high e m the Swodish word etigil, J 

* See note on tS, snprA, p. 641, n, 2. French i in aprii, Eni^Ush a in fiHewt 

' See, huwcver, a dilferent opinion or ai in hair," and "the lower sowidl 

advanced by Mr. Sweet, jufrl, p. 659. of e in the Swedish li/va, vita, Fi 

1 >flngr, not {>) u if 1 



that il 
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V is (v) with so aligit a contact of tLe lower lips with the upper 
teeth as te vary in effect at different times as (bh, v), but I did not 
feel justified in noting it as (bh) without having an opportunity of 
hearing the sound from numerous speakers.* That it was not 
originally (v) is clear to me from the combination HV, which 
is called (wh) in the southern, and (Wh) in the northern districts 
of Iceland, corresponding to the English and Scotch sounds of 
vih, and tho South and North "Wales pronunciation of chw. These 
point to an. original (w) and to the transitional sound (bh) before 
falling into (v). For the unvoiced (t) could only be (f), the 
Aberdeen expression of wh ; and the unvoiced (bh) would be 
(ph), neither of which sounds seem to be used, although f now 
falls into ii. It is very possible that in earlier times / had the 
true sounds of (f, v), and that v, then not distinguished in writing 
from «, was (w), whence kv would be (wh). Atthepreaent day, v, 
hv = (v, wh) ia an anomaly, wludi could hardly have been ori^nal. 

X ia traditionally used for lis, i/s, without any known reason, 
except custom, and shortens tho preceding vowel like a doubled 
consonant. 

T has precisely the same value as t {i) and is only employed to 
point out certain grammatical or etymological relations. Bat in 
some valleys it is yet called (y), and t.>iiH was possibly its original 
sound. The present sound is supposed to have taken its rise in the 
mth century, and to have become prevalent in the xirth. 

T' is now the same as i (ii). " The name of the letter, however, 
is pronounced altogether as it ia in Swedish and Danish," says 
Bask, that is, as (yy) or more commonly Jpsilon. 

Z has always ihe sound of (s), its use ia merely etymological 
or literary, shewing that some letter has been lost before s, and as 
it is not consistently employed, it would be better disused altogether. 

The alphabet ia read thus, in Icelandic orthography ; a a be cS 
d6 e¥ e ^ eff g£ hii i 1 jo^ ka ell emm enn o 6 p6 qu err eaa t6 n u 
vaff ex ypsilon ypailon zeta Jiom te ^ (ua aau bjee aicc djce 
eedh ee jee ef ^jec Haau ti ii joodh kaan edtlh em en oo oou pjce 
kuu er es tjeo ft uu vaf eks ipstlon iip-si'lon secta thodtnh aai). 
Both ffi and cb are written occasionally, but they are not distin- 
gnishcd in sound, and are both named (aat). 

The stress is on tho first syllable of all words long or short, 
simple or compound, but in the case of compounds each component 
has an accent as if it were simple, and the chief stress lies on the 
first. A single final consonant, or a single consonant between two 
vowels, leaves the preceding vowel long, as : vel (veel) leell, man- 
sangur (maan'siecei'jar) lovmong, vo^ (vcodh) phdge, Jiat (thaat) 
ihat, tit (ti't'l) to. A doubled consonant, or two consonants (of 
which final r is not one) shortena and " stops" the preceding vowel, 
and diminishes the length of the first element of diphthongs. 
Doubled consonants are fully pronounced, as in Italian, supra p. 56, 



> I thought at flrrt tliat v was (bh), 
and I was oaly induced to consider it 
u a (t) by the diitmct Btatoment of 
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Eaak assorts that all vowels und diphthongs are nasalized when I 
Btonding immediately before m and n, but if such nasalisaticm | 
oxistfl, it mnet be very slight, and I did not detect it. But s 
infra p. 558, 1. 25. 

When thTc« consonants come together one is usually omitted, as ' 
halft (naaulht) half, volgt (volht) lukmearm, margt (maart) much. 
Similarly islenzskt (iis'lenel) Itelaniie, danskt (danst) banuXj 
gi^DB (gogks) of me, hratna (rhafs) a crow't, vatns (vas] wat»*t. 
Similarly r is little beard before «( and »rf, as veretur (vost'w) uiortt, I 
fyrstur (fts'tur) >■»(. Tor rl, m, see L,N; for/nrf, fat, see F, for j 
gnd, gnt, see G. 

These obserrations will give the reader a tolerably complet* I 
nation of Icelandic pronanciation, and enable him, with a little 
attrition, to read iitelligibly. There is no sound really difSeult in 
the language, bnt the combinations arc unusual, and will requira 
care. It is therefore necessary to have an csample, for which, aa 
already mentionod (p. 534,) the parable of the Prodigal Son has 
been selected. The text is taken from that revised by Mr. Mogniis- 
son,' and the pronunciation was written down from his dictation, 
and afterward caroMly compared with his reading. The transla- 
tion is constructed on the same principles as before (p. 534). The J 
reader is roeommeBdod to read the words of one verse over witfi | 
oare and repeat them till be can fonn the sounds with ease 
rapidity from memory before proceeding to a second verso. If 1m -1 
proceeds through the whole parable in this way, and conanits the f 
text to memory, be will be able to read any Icelandic book in- 
telligibly to an Icelander. 



Lukasar 



12. Sa yngri Jieirra sag^Si vi* 



Luuk'asar OK'wdh'spiatlh, 15, 
11-32. 
11. En-frec-mw saaigh-dh* ] 
Han: maa'dlwrnok'lMrauikwht'- | 

t! tVOO » 

12. Saauiiq-gTi theL'rTasaaLgh^ j 



fiilSur sinn: fa¥ir! lat mig ii dh» vtdh ttECedh'sr s< 



hluta fjar 
, og himti skipti milli ^in 



a'dhiVl 1 



laaut mifjfh taau than llus'ts i 
ftaau'rinzs, seem mfeer beer;. J 
oogh Hon siifti mid-l» th»(_M"ni 1 



Viriatim lyamlatioH. 
Luke's Goapel, 15, 11-32. father hia : Mherl let me fang that J 

. atill-ftirtliflr said he; mas oer- Jot of-the-fee whith bo-me are-tioniei 
bad two sons, Hud he divided betneea them fee-tbe. 

. Some daja aince, took the I 



12. The yumjger of-tlieiii said t 



I Eifi Nya Testamenti Drottins tops The New Teataroent of-Lord onrB Jaaoi I 

Jesb EriaU, ftsamt met! DstI'Sb S&I- Christ, together vitlt Bavidf Pultiu, .1 

mum. Endursko'SuiS dtgita. Oxford : RGvised Edition. Oxford ; printed in 1 

preatsS 1 PrentamiSju H&akfiknB t Piint-gmithy of - High -acbooL-'the in ff 

Oxford, k EostnaiS hina Breaks og Oiford, at cost of-the !^ti^ and J 

Erlenda Bifliofglagg. 1863. literttllf : foreign Bible-iellowship. 
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13. H'okkmmdogumafSaj' tok 
ai yngri alt fe sitt og fcr^aSist 
1 fjarltegt land ; far soa^i hann 
ib sfnu i ohofBamum lifim^i. 



14. S& er hami luifVi eytt 
oUtun eiguia Bfnam, kom ^ax 
mikiS iaJlsBri ( laadilS, tok 
harai Jia a^ li^a nauS, 

15. F6r hann jia. og re^st til 
einB borgara ( Jjvl landi, eem 
aendi luum nt i. bu Bitt, a% ga^ta 
^ sviaa etum.; 

16. Var^ baim ]ja fegiim, alS 
ae^ja aig af drafi Jpvl, er srdiiii 
&tu ; og eiugiiin vai-'S til aS 
gefa honum nokkn^. 

17. Nil er hann rankalSi vi« 
eSr, sag^i bann : hversu marga 
daglaimamena hcldur fa^ir 
minn, sem baia gniegB matar en 
eg ferst ( husgri ; 

18. Eg Til taka mig npp og 
fara til fu^ur mfns, og Bogja vi? 
hana: Fa^ir! eg hefi syndga* 
moti bimninum og tyrir ^&t, 

19. Og er ckki leiugur Ter^ur 
bX beita sonur finn. Far fii 
med mig eiiis og ciim af dag- 
iBUuamoiiDUio bdium. 



13. Nok'krnu da;aegh'«a sii"- 
-dbar toouk saau iiq'gri alht free 
Btt oogb ferdbadbist ii fiaar-- 
laai'Libt land; tiaar Boo-wadht 
Han free tiii'na ii oou'Hoouv- 
ececsiii0iu Itb'nailbj. 

14. ITuu er Han aavdbt eiit 
tet-hia eei\_ffh»m. aiin*«m, koom 
tbaar miVi*db nadlaam ii land'- 
»db, toouk Haa thaau aadb lii-dba 
Bceoaitlb. 

15. Foour Han tbaau oogb 
rieedbst tid eeinzs bor'gara ii 
thvii land i, Boem send'i Han nut 
aan baiiLgiDb sit, aadb ^aatt'a 

16. Vardb Han tbaau feevin, 
aadb seedb'.ia aiigh aav draavt 
thvii, er sviln'in aau't?, oogb 
•L'I'S™ vardb till aadb jee'va 
HOO'Dsm nok'ksdb. 

17. Nun er nan rauq'kadbi 
vitdb sfecr, saabLgb'dbt nan : 
wber's* marg'a daa^^gh'lajiBrna- 
men' neld-jr fua'dbir min, sGem 
Baava gnaai[^bdb maa'tor en 
teegh ferst ii Huuq-gr» 

18. Jeejb Til taa'ka mH^jb q), 
oogb faaTa tttl Iceoadb-ar miinzs, 
oogb aeei'ja yi'db Han : Faadb'irl 
Jeejb Hcevi smgadb moon-tt 
sirn'maara oogb ftrrw tbieer, 

19. Oogb er ek-ft»' leeLt'q'gsr 
verdh'sr uadb Hee»'-ta soo-iwr tbi'n. 
Faar tbuu meedb mit'Lgb eeinBs 
oogb esitnb av daa[_gb'lce(E/'nfl- 



Vtriailm li'anilation. 



S Linger all fee his and fared in far- 
ng' land ; there wasted lie fee his ia 

14. Sow as he had wotted all oim- 
ings his, came there much hard-ear- 
ing (Maine) in land-the, took ht then 
to Bi^er DMil 

15. Fated he thou and betook-him 
to one citizen in that land, who sent 
him out to bigging (fann) his, to koep 

. tiiere swine his : 

16. ■Was he then fain to fill himself 
of bulks those, which swine'tbe ale; 



and DO-one worth to (became to, was 
al hand) to give him ani^iag. 

17. Now, as he came to himself, said 
be : how raeny day- loans-men holds 
Mher mine, who have enough meat 
and 1 perish in hnnger ; 

18. I will take me ap and l^e til 
rather mine, Eind say to him : Father ! 
I have sinned against beaven-lhe and 
before t^eo, 

19. And am not longer worthy lo 
bight son thino. Fare than with me 
kike as one of day-loans-men thine. 
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20. Bj6st honn ^S. til fer%ar 
UI fu=6ur eiiiB ; eE er hann vat 
cnn nu langt E tiurtu, s& fa%ir 
hanH huTin og koiidi I bijusti um 
hana, hljojt og filiU ma bale 
bonimi og kysti Immi. 



21. En Bonuriim 8ag«i viB 
lisna: Fa^ir mina, eg bell synd- 
ga^ moti himiiiimin og fyrir 
fh, oger nu ekki framar verlSur 
aX heita sornir ]jiim. 

22. pfi Bag¥i fa^iriDD vi^ 
bjona Bi'na : fteriS blngu^ hj-nn 
boztu akikkju og feriS hann ( ; 
dragi^ bring a bond hana og 
aku a fa°tur honum ; 

23. Komi^ mc^ alikdlf og 
fllfitri*, HVo vki getum matazt 
og vcriS glalSir ; 

24. JJrijFessiaonuTmimi, sem 
Tar daaSur, cr lifiia^ur aptur, 
og haim, aem tyiidur tut er 
fhindinn ; toku menn nil aX 
gleSjast. 

25. En STO bar vi?, a.'S eldri 
broBir liana var a akri, og er 
bann kom og ndlga'Sist busi^, 
hejT^i bana samsaung og dans j 

26. Kalla^i hnnn }5. i eiim 
af JyoniiBtunionnunuin, og fr^itti 
hann, bva^ um vieri ; 



20. Biooust Hon thaau till 
ferdh'ar till fteffidbvr siinzB j en 
er Han vaar en nuu Itiauqt ii 
b^rt'0, saau faadh'tr Hans Han 
oogh iend'i ii briooust'i im. nan, 
Ibloinip oogb fietlh #m Haanlzs 
Hoo'n«m oogh £/s'tt nan. 

21. Ea Boo-ni*rin saahLghdh* , 
Ti'i'db Han : Faadb'ir mm, jee^h | 
Hccvi sia-gadb moou-ti Him'nt' 
n»m oogh fiVTf'r tbiecr, oogb er 
nuu ek'ii ftua'mar verdb'w aadh 
HWf-ta soo'n^ tbin. i 

23. Tbaausaab[gh'dbifaadh- 
('ri'n vi't'db thioo'na sii'nu; faai'- ! 
n'db Hiiq'gadb HiVna beat~0 
skik'h oogb faaifidb Han ii; 
draau'jt'dli rbiiqgaau Hcendnanza 
oogb skodu aau laait~#r Hoo'nnn. 

23. Xoom'idh meedh a 
kaaulv, oogh alaau'tridh, i 
tIoof jeet-am maa'tast oogb 
Tee'ridb glaa'dhiV ; 

24. Thvii thes'si sootwt mm | 
Bcem vaar dosceidb-Br, er Ub'- 
nadbsr aftvr, oogh nan seem 
tiin'dvr vaar, er fMid'jn; toouk's 






t'Jast. 



25. En BToo baar TiVdh, aadh | 
el'dri broDudh'tr nanzs vaar aan. 1 
aakrt, oogh er nan koom oogh J 
naaul'gadbi'at Huua-idli, HMtr- 
dbt nan Gaam'scecei'q oogh dans; 

26. Ead'ladbt Hon tbaau a 
uritLnb BY tbtoDU-n^abmcei 
rmima, oogh frfet'ti nan, whaadh 



Terbalim Traiislatiai 



20. Basked (aroso) he then to faiing 
to futhei his ; but oa ba was even now 
lone on wny (away), saw fatbtc hia bim 
and moved in breast for bim, leaped 






1 feU 



r neck to-bim and k 



21. Bnt aqn-tbe said to him ; Father 
mine, 1 hnve einned s^LiiiiEt heaTen- 
the and before thee, and am now not 
tnrtber worthy to hight eon thiiio. 

22. Then eaid fatber-tbo lu thanes 
his: Faro hither tlio best robe and 
&ie bim in ; drag ling on hoad hia 

and thou tin feet to-bim. 



23. Coma with fatted -calf and 
alaughtor, bo we get to-«at and be glad; j 

24. For this son mine who wae dead, ' 
is enlivened again, and he, who taned J 
(lost) was, is found. Took mon i 
to gladden-tbemBeWeB. , 

25. But su bore to, tbat elde/hrother J 
his was on acie, and as ho eame and 
neared house-tbo, beard ha muaio and 

26. Called he then on one of thanea- 
men-the, and asked him, what about - 



i 4, No. 2. 

27. Hniln Bag^i : broSir tinn 
er toiainTi, or faSir binn hefir 
elatraS alikalfi, af pvi houn 
heimti boh sum heilan heim. 

28. Boiddist tann ]ia og vildi 
ekki fara iiiB. Fa^ir hans for 
byl ut og baulS honum inn a^ 
koma. 

29. En hanfi BTWra'ISi og aaglSi 
TJS iij^ur Binn : i svo mijrg ar 
Lefl eg nu Jijona^ jitlr og aldroi 
"breytt lit af boSum J^iaum, Jio 
hofir yd alilxei gefilS m&r killing, 
a-vo a* eg gteti glatt mig meS 



30. En f EBsi Honnr Jiinn, aem 
BoaB hefir eigum bfnum meS 
Bktekjuin, er nA kominn, og 
hans vegna slatrar Jiu aliVdlfii. 

31. En hann sagBi viS hann: 
Bonur minn, [tii ert alt af me^ 
infer, og allar miliar eignr heyra 
fJrtil; 

32. Nu settir >« d?S vera 
giaour og I gfi'&n skapi, j^ar 
bro^ir Jiinn, acta daii^ur var, 
er lifiia^iir aptur, og hann, aem 
t^Tidur \ar, er fiindinn. 
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27. Han BaabLgh-dhi : 
brooudb-ir thin er koom'i'n, oogh 
feadb'fr thin Heevtr slaautTadh 
aa-ltkaaul-vi, av thvii Ban 
Hwim'ti Boon sin H««t'lan seeim. 

28. It«i(l'dist Han thaau, oogh 
Til-di ekii faa-ra in. Faadh-ir 
Hanzs foour thra unt, oogh 
liceosi'dh noo'n«m tn aadh koom'a. 

29. En Han Hvaa'radhi oogh 
eaahLgh'dht viidh fcecedh'jr S(n: 
ii sYoo mcorg aaur neevi leegb. 
rniu tbioou'nadh thfeer oogh 
al-dre«i' brsi't nut av boodh-am 
tbiin'sm, thoou Heevi'r thuu 
al'dreei jee'vidb mieer" kf'dh-li'q 
sToo adh je^h^aaiHi glat mti^h 
meedh yiVn-flm miin-»m j 

30. En thes'Bi sootiw thtn, 
Beem soo-waiih neevir eeigh'na 
thii'Oam mcodh siaai'jb^m, er 
nuu koom-m, oogh Hanzs vcgiia 
Blaau-trar thuu aa-Hkaaul'vi. 

31. En nan sauh[gh'dhi viVdh 
Han ; soo'nar mi'n, thuu ert albt 
av meedh infeer, oogh adt-lar 
miin'ar mgh-ir nrarra thfeer tiil ; 

32. Kuu aJLAht-tir thuu aadh 
veeT'a gluadbiT oogh ii gooudhv 
Bkaa'pt, thoar brooudh'ir thin, 
seem dffltei'dh'iT vaar, er lib-- 
nadhw aftvr, oogh nan, seem 
tiind-w vaar, cr fond'in. 



Verialim Tranilatian. 



27. He said : Biotlier thins ia come, 
and taCbtr thine has Blnuj^lilered fatted- 
eall^ for that he fetched sou his whole 

98. Grew-wroth ho then and voold 
not fine in. Fnther hia furcd then out 
and bnde him ia to come. 

29. Bat he nnswered and said to 



deviated out of biddings thine, though 
hast thou nevor givtn me kid, fo that 
I Djight gladden myself with friends 



3D. Gut thiB 9on thine, who irasted 
JiOB owninga thine with harlots, is 
now come, and his ways (for im sake) 
slaughtered thou fatted-<ial£ 

31. Bnt ha said to him ; Son mina, 
thou art all of (always) with me, and 
bU my owningB belong thee to : 

32. Nov oaghtest thou to be glad 
and in gvoA shape, (here (because) 
brother thine who dead was, is en- 
Evened again, and ho, who tined was, 
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PaoNUNCiATnoN OP Old Nossb. 

Bask considers that the modem pronunciation is practically the 
same as the ancient, except in a few instances, hence in the follow- 
ing table the modem forms as already explained, are given in Eask's 
column, and his supposed ancient values are bracketed. Bapp gives 
an opinion upon nearly every letter in the alphabet, and although he 
did not consider that he had arrived at a result sufficiently definite 
to give an example, he has transcribed a large number of words into 
his alphabet, a selection of which is subjoined. Grinmi's pronun- 
ciation is not easy to be determined, and the sounds which I hkve 
given must be therefore considered to be in great part conjecturaL 
The vowels are taken from the third, and the consonants ^m the 
second edition of his Grammar. 

On these conjectures generally I make no observation, except 
to remark that I feel doubtful as to the value which Eask meant to 
ascribe to the old «. He says: "w, without accent, may perhaps 
have had the sound of the short English u in nutf hut, the Danish 
in Ao«, the Swedish o in sporde, menniskor lUroriky etc." These 
sounds are certainly not identical, and I have been accustomed to 
consider them as (a, o, u) respectively, Grimm assumes the Eng- 
lish « to be a sound between German o and 6, whatever that may 
mean.* Neither he nor Bask, therefore, had mastered the English 
(9, a) sounds. I have represented Bask's ancient u by (0, u) doubt- 
fully, but believe that the latter is more probable. 



Letters. 


Modern & 

[Rask]. 


Qrimm. 


Rapp. 


Letters. 


Modem & 

[Rask.] 


Grimm. 


Bapp. 


a 


aa, a 
aau 


a 
aa 


a 

A A 


k 

1 


k, A 
l,lh 


1 


k,ki 


» 


aa» 


ee 


ee 


m 


m 


m 


m 


au 


oeoe» [oeu] 


au 


au 


11 


n 


n 


n 


b 
d 


b 
d,dli 


b 
d,dli 


b 

d,th 

dh 


»g 


6 


qg 

00, 

OOVL 


0, 
00 


q»qg 


00 


e 


ee, e 


e e 


e 


•» 




oeoe, oe 


oe, 


9 


6.h 


jee, je 


ee^ zee 


ee^ e 


oe 


(not used] 


oeoe 


oeoe 


ei 

? 


eei 

eei [oei] 

f,v,b 


ei 
f, V 


ai 

7 


P 
qv 

r 


k 
r, rh 


p.f 

r 


P 

r 


' 1 

h 


gy 9^ gh 

H 


} gyg^ 
h 


g)^ 
kb 


8 
t 


8 
t 

th 


s 
t 
tb 


SJ, 8 

t 

tb 


^ 


jh 




khj 


U 


99, 9 [0, tt] 


u 


oe, IT 


Ih 




khl 


6 


UU 


UU 


UU 


hn 


nh 




khn 


V 


V 


bh 


bb 


hr 


rh 




kbr 


X 


ks 




ks 


• 

1 


• • • 


• 

1 


kbbh 

• 

1 


y 
1 


u [nj 




y 


i 


ii 


ii 


ii 


« 


8 


8 




• 

J 


J 


• 

1 


J 











1 Gr. P, 391, "vor einfachen con- 
sonanten hat u einen laut zwiscben 



nbd. und o ; das nnl, u neigt sich 
mebr zu ii." 
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Old Norse words as pronounced by Eapp: d (ia) in, teaitr, tc (ce) 
always, atta (iAt'ta) eight, auk (aui) also, auga (eug-a) eve, bleikr 
(bldk-r) pale, bleydi (bloydh-i) /«im-, blea (blees) bl&w, blod (blood) 
i^i£,bukr(bcBCBkT) ioiiiti', bok (bpek) ^oi, biuda(bruaiih'B)o/m'i&», 
byd (byydb) iVwtfo, byggia (bygva) iuitd, dagr degi diigmn (dagT, 
dag'i, dKg-Tjm) day, to a day, io days, dottir (doot-tir) daughttr, d^ 
(dyyp-j) depth, ey (ay) itlani, eyk (aik) oak, fcl (fret) /cH, fliuga 
.(fliu-ga)/y, fdtr (ftBcet-r) feet, M Cfrii)//-«, fuUr (fcelT)jyi, lyili 
(fyli) fullneea, gaaa (yeea) jees», gis (giAs) yoMa, giira gjort (j?»r-a 
gjoort) ^ ifo, i/it2, h^lmr (kbAAlm'r) halm, blaap (kbiaup) ^aji, Imiosa 
(khnioo'sa) »m«m, breinn (khrein-n) pure, iivitr (klbbJit'r) wAtf«, 
kaupa (kanp-a) to hv.y, kne (knw) knee, kranltr (kriAqk-r) »iek, 
liugo (liuga) to tell a fahehood, opt (opt) often, skapt (skapt) handh 
lingT (uuq-g'r) youiA, verd (bherd)^»c«, yis (bbiiB) wwe,' 

The followmg obeerrationB on the Old Norse pronunciation, baaed 
upon a phonetic esamination of the structure of the language, its 
connection witii the Teutonic branches and the usages of Old MSS., 
are drawn up from notes kindly tumi^ed me by Mr. Henry Sweet, 
of the Philotogioal Society (supra p. 539, L 9). 



I 



' The following ia 
Dr. Rspp's latest yiaw 
[TBTgl. Granim. iii. 
— n long towels "- 



traoiilBtion nf 

m the subject 

1, "Of the 

Btrongi'st 



(aa) sabsequentlj, as eTeiywbei 
dso, degenerated iu the dircetiun of (a). 
The mutates of (aa, ifti} must here be 
(w, yy)- There muet be an (ra) oor- 
tH^dinff to the old Germaa dlph- 
tluing ei, hot it j> beie written an, state 
the mntote, if written ey, could only 
mean (oy) ; the Norwegian dinleela re- 
tain (du]. Loni (on) sfteTwardi be- 
came diphthongal, and ita mntate ooia- 
ddea with m (be). The third long 
vowel wavers between eothic (iu), he- 
coming, when Bofteneii {gt»ektcdch<) 
(lo), and confluent (yy). Isolated re- 
mains of M subsequently passed into 
^«} as in Sclavonic ', but the « which 
■liBeg &om reduplication need not ne- 
cesaarily he lone. As regards the ma- 
tatiun of the snort Towds, the change 
rf (a) into (e), end of {».«), into m\ 
dear, hut the mutation of (a) into (o 
ibiongli the oi-'tion of a fbtlowing (nj 
ot (o) is more obscure. We can theo- 
teticallT assume an earliest period in 
whidi (a) rcmtdned pure, but it does 
not agt«e with the period of existing 
Its. Hencs we allow (a) ia 
1 (d) but entirely reject, the 
linption of the generation of 



observed. As regards the c 
we assume k and i, here as elsewhere, 
lo have been (kb, ^), though we write 
(s). The ( was un abhremtion, gene- 
rfdlj' for (ts), ocoosionull? Ibr (st), and 
tiy mistalce for other eombinatJons ; the 
first alone must be retained. The ]i is 
initial as in Gothic, but medially and 
finally it is aoflened to JS ; aa fliis also 
happens in most cases to the muders 
Banish d, both olasses must be dis- 
tinguisbed from out of the corrnption 
of writing. This is the weakest point 
in northern philology. The old ranio 
alphabet has only the aspirate J> (th) 
and this is used medially even m tbo 
oldest manuscripts. The modem Ice- 
landic and Danish S (dh) is on the 
contrary not an aspirate but a spirant, 
which IS more naturally develop^ from 
^d) than from (th). But since Scandi- 
navian ortbography is here irremedia- 
bly confused, nothing remains but to 
restore the old essential organio t in 
all plaues where it is required by Gothic, 
Anglosaiun, and Fricsie, and in other, 
partially doubtful cases, to leave d, aa 
that the modern IS is altogetbor eliini- 
nnted. The tl, which arose from >■ 
oldec (kht), must certainly be sbsipen- 
ed, [that is, make the preceding Towd 
ahoTt], since rednplication can mean 
nothiug but confluence; the prolonga- 
tion of the vowel in this case is a mo- 
dem corruption, which even Grimm 
lias overlooked, and similarly before ng, 
nk, aod I followed by a contonanl^ etc." 
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• 

When Icelanders first employed the Latin alphahet they had no 
written literature at all, and consequently no traditional ortho- 
graphy to transliterate, that is, no theoretical guide to mislead 
them. They had therefore, no means of writing except hy ear, 
using the Latin letters in their accepted values, and modifying 
them for new sounds. Under such circumstances, it is scarcely 
possible that they should have — 

1) expressed one sound in two ways, as in the modem identities 

i y, i y, ei ey. 

2) made d represent (au) to the exclusion of au^ 

3) have used au to express a sound (oet) for which they had a 

form to hand, namely oiy unless indeed they had read in 
Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik (!•, 474), that old Norse au 
corresponds to Gothic au, and had foreseen that the sound 
(au) would have been preserved in the German of the xix th 
century. 
A comparison of the old cognates shews that the difference be- 
tween a dy e i, etc., was originally purely quantitative. In modem 
Icelandic, as in Modem German, all short vowels before single 
consonants have become long, but in old German the length or 
shortness of a vowel was quite independent of the following con- 
sonant, as is proved by the metrical laws. In the same way the 
non-accentuation of fa^ir, father, in Icelandic originally meant 
that the vowel was short, and the accentuation of md^ir^ mother, 
that the vowel was long, as in Latin p&ter, mater} If this view 
be weU founded, the vowels in each pair, as a, a, ^, ^, etc., must have 
had the same quality, but different quantities, a, e, etc., being 
always short, and d, ^, etc., always long; and diphthongs must 
have had the sounds of their elements connected by the glide. The 
following sounds appear then to be the only possible. 



a 
e 
t 



u 

y 

o 



(a»«) 
(e, «, e) 

1, *) 

(0, 0, A, O) 
(U, «) 

(y» i» ^) . 

some modification of (o) 



au (au, ail) 
ei fei, ci, Ei) 
ey (ejr, ei, e?) 
<B (ai, a\) 

or fee, ee, ee) 
05 (oi, ot, oe, 0^, oe) 

or lengthened o 



The two principal criteria for selecting the correct vowel are — 
1) The palatisation of Z;, ^, and 2) the action of vowel-mutation 
or Umlaut^ (um'laut). 



' As Icelandic still possesses really 
doubled consonants, the device of 
doubling the consonant to indicate the 
brevity of a preceding vowel was not 
likely to occur to the writer. That the 
length of a vowel depends in any way 
upon the number of loUowing conso- 
nants is a delusion, to be classed with the 
notion that all vowels under the stress 
must be long, and deducible probably 
from the false statement in Latin pro- 
sodies, that a short vowel might become 



long "by position'* before two conso- 
nants, the length of the vowel being 
confounded with the length of the 
syllable ; but the Latins no doubt dis- 
tinguish est, is, from eit, eats, as (est, 
eest), and the old school joke: Mea 
mater est mala sus, could not have been 
ambiguous to a Latin, who would have 
probably distinguished the two mean- 
ings as (me-a maa'ter est mal*a suus ; 
mcaa maa'ter, eest maa'la suus.) — 
A.J.E. 
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1) Tlie palatiaation of /c, g, from (k, g) into (kj, gj) naturallj' 
takcB place before front totbIs (p. 13), ■while these consonanta 
remain unchanged before back vowels (p. 13). Existing habits as 
to palatiaation vould hence determine 

t, i i, y y, a', ei, ty tq ho frunl yoweIh, and 

a d, D, «• K, D* a«* to be hack vowels, 
whereas those marked * transgress this rule, (S=(aai) commencing 
with a hack vowel, anil h, S, an = (9, ce, cecet) with a front vowel.' 

2) Vowel mutation is the result of the partiHl assimilation of two 
vowels, not in juitaposition, but in conBecutive syllables, whereby 
the first or accented vowel becomes modified in the direction of the 
second. This may be expressed by such a formula aa (a . . i = e), 
meaning that (a) in the first syllable acted on by (i) in the second 
is converted into (e). The original sounds of those mutat«d vowels 
or mutates, have been so changed in Icelandic, that it is necessary 

1 the other Teutonic languages where they are better 






(0 . .i = E, e), giving (b) ; old Ger. hari (hbt'i), modem G. ^« 

(t . .B=e, e), giving {«) ; Gothic mman (nim'an) modem G. nsiniien (nsemenj 10 

take ; tlie (i, e) fornu arc conAiafd In modem Gcnoaii. 

{e..i=»h, >,:), giving (»L); old Get. acini Ifkoo-ia), mod. O. achon (ahce(Bn) 

bcaudfitl. 
(n .. a=Q, a), giving (d) ; Gothic atulim (staVau), mod. G. gi-itohlen (Ke-elib»-- 

len), stolen. 
(v .. i=i), giving (1)) ; old G. sundia (Eond'is), mod. 6. siinde (zjrnd'e) Bin- 
In Icelandic we find, ktr, nema, sioiinn, aynd (neor, necma, 
stool'i'n, Hind) all with mutates. The eiiuution of the last word 
with modem pronunciation ia (u . . i = 1) which is not a mutation 
at all. The old sound must have been (i) or (y), as these are 
the only possible intermediates. The vowel mutation also proves 
tiiat the modem sound of le is inorganic. 

{aa .. i=BE), old Gcr. lodri [bhaari), loel. iwri. 
(M..i=ih), Gothic P/(ir>nM (fooi-jan), liA-fara, Mfmra. 

The genuineness of the sound (ce) is made doubtful by the con- 
palatalisation of k, and this doubt is confirmed by the equation 
(a..u=o), as in i&gun for dagum. Aa both vowels are back, the 
result cannot ho front. And the back sound of « is shewn 1) by 
the preservation of that sound in long ■&, 2) the nonpalatisation of 
i brfore it, 3) the vowel mutation. The a.. u=S, is merely a 
reveraal of (u . . a=o) in sloUnn, ge-stoMen, and both are quite paral- 
lel with (a.. i-e, i..a=e). 

The above conclusions result from the structure of the language. 



I The lemarkB on p. 2(IB shew that 
fhia criterion canoot lie relied od so 
fhr Bi EB ia concerned, snd, indeed, tha 
palatal action of le on i, g, whUc a,ii, . _ _ 

prodncrd no snoh action, may have yet the i, g, of khiig. GoHht, 
ariaon from theanticipatoryuctionof the palatalised. This oritonon 
aeoond element (i). Nor ia there any 
organic neceaaity for the palatallsatioD 
id k, g, before such obscure vowels, aa 



(s, te), as vfB Bee from the fact that 
althongh both sounds are used in dif- 
ferent parte of Germany for ii, which 
■- ilso fieqnently called (00) or {«), 



fore only furnish ru 
bility.— A. J. E. 
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the folloimK is almost podtive evidence of ihe osages of tlie zntb 
cental^. p6roddr, the grammsiiaii, circtL 1160, remarks on the 
necessity of an A, B, C, and after stating that the Englisli have 
made an alphabet for themselves by adopting or modifyii^ the 
Latin letters, he proposes to perfoim the same service for his 
countrymen — o»a rsUndingvm, saying : 

" To the five original Latin vowels a, 0, i, o, u, I have added 
four: p [now 6], e [now «, a], ^ [now «, se], y [now y]. Of these 
f has the curve of and the ring of 0, because it is blended of their 
two sounds, being pronounced with a less open mouth than a, but 
a more open montli than ; f has the curve of a and the whole 
figure of «, for it is composed of these two, being pronounced with 
a less open month than a, and with a more open mouth than f ; <f> 
is composed of « and o, being prouoonced witli less open month than 
t, and with more open mouth than ; and y is composed of t and u, 
being pronoonced with less open mouth tlum t and with more open 
mouth thanu." 

He proceeds to give examples, shewing that » and « short cor- 
respond to modem f, e bng to modem 6, j long to modem a, ota 
modem 0, ^ to modem S, and ^ta a now ee. And then he remarks 
that each of these vowels begets another by being sounded in the 
nose, which he marks by a point above the letter. This probably 
corresponds to the palaeotypic (J, not to (a). It is now quite lost. 
Hence Rask's imaginary nasality, supra p. 550, 1. 3. 

poroddr further states that each of these 18 vowels can be long 
or &hort, and proposes to mark the long vowels with an accent- TTin 
examples shew that he places this accent in those places where an 
accent (indicating a diphthong in the case of d, 6), now exists in 
Icelandic, Then he concludes by enumerating the diphthongs, 
describing accurately the nature of diphthongs in general. Among 
these diphthongs appear au, ei, ey, hut not d, 6. 

The older MSS. follow foroddr with some variations. Thus tlie 
diacritic is often written as a full letter, as ao for 0, ae for e whence 
modem ts, and the diacritic is not uti frequently entirely omitted, so 
that *, 0, are confounded with j, 0. 

The following examples shew poroddr's spelling compared with 
that now used, and tbe probable corresponding pronunciation. 
Abh-eviatiotK — p. poroddr's spelling, M. modem BjreUing, OP. old 
pronunciation, llF. modem pronunciation. 



p- 


M. 


O.P. 


M.P. 


P- 


M. 


P-|M. 


O.P. 


M.P. 


p. 


M. 


„ 






RBa 


fat 


far 


e B 





(DcEie 


Ol 


ol 


I 




k.) 


e, eo 


Bfir 


sfir 
).el 


y 1 r 




"'?" 


rtnor 
llytr 


ninar 
rtinar 
firtr 


f 




i 


iii 


;^^ 


vii 


;„i;„ 


an 


i ii 
<Ei<r-<Ki 


UJtr 


Ujtr 


1 




ii 


iii 


Til 


VI 1 






am 














f4 


(TOO 


ey ey 


ey 








6 


6 


00 


PUDDU 


e^f 


86« 
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The sound of tho various e's is eTident from the remark that j is 
proaoiinc«d more openly ikaa e, and more like a. The higher 
sonnd was given ta the i as mir, German mif. The other e ■was an 
a, vfnia, old Gorman teaman. In ol, the anglosaxon ealu explaios 
the vowel mutation. In vqn the o is a mutate of a, produced hy 
the preceding (j, and the pronunciation has been preaerred un- 
changed. The ey is a mutate of au, Atfyra=Gothic hauyan, thua 
(au . . 1= Ei) the (i) soon drawing up the (e) to (*). 

Modfrn Changes. — The change of (ee) to (ai) is merely tho con- 
Terse of the Latin « to L' 

The d {aa) was first rounded (as) and then broken up into (aau), 
as is shewn by the occasional MS. spoiling o for d. 

The change from back (o) to front (ce) isparalleledby the English 
and most modem Danish pronunciation of (te) for (a). 

The au ctanRes are very complicated. First, the a wan rounded 
by the a into (o), as appears by the M88. shewing jf4, aou, on for 
OM. Best the resulting first clement, being now identical with ^ 
(o) woa, with it, clmnged from back to front, into o ((b). Lastly 
the second element « (u) was changed hy tlie action of the new 
StqiA element (os) into some front element aa (i) which finally 
became (i). Thua we have the stagOB (au . . ou . . ceu . . cent . . oBi), 
where (ceu, cera), represents Itask's conjectural forms. 

foroddr counts II, nn, among tho doubled consonants. He allows 
a double final consonant, which of courae must have been a length- 
ened or 'held' consonant (supri p. 52), as in Ao«B=(Hflnn), not 
(Han). He writes f everywhere, to the exclusion of ^, but whether 
tiiis estublishea a imiforraity of pronunciation is very questionable. 

The following few lines will give a notion of this conjectured 
ancient pronunciation, which is placed under the present ortho- 
graphy, a verbatim translation beiag also interlined. 

Haustlong. (Hau3tlo,qg.) Autumn-long {night). 
Wir of-ser, er iotaa otti 16t ofaottan 
(EdhT OY-seet, er iot'na oot'te IM ov'8(wt-ta,n) 
.A^ain ihou-aeest hmv of-the-gianU the-tirrOT IH-seught 

Hellisbriir a hyijar hang Gijotuna baugo ; 
(HeMcsbror aa, Hyr'iar naug Grioo-tuu^na bau-ge;) 
Of-lht-cave-the-daelltr in ef-Jlfe Ihe-hili of-Qri6tlm tcilh-ring 

'Ok at isamleiki Tartar sunr, en dundi 
(Ook at ii'samleika lordhar su,nr e^n du,u'de) 
Jhmi tn ihe-iroH-piajf Earth'i sun, and riaiiunded 

Mo^r Bvall Meila brolSur manavegr und hanum. 
(Muo'dhr swall JTeilla, broo-dbur mBa,n'a,w«gr u^ud na^n'u^m.) 

Bagi awalled Meili's ef-thi-brotiier mom-way under him. 
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Kndttu 611 en XJllar endilag fyrir magi 
(Knaat'tu^ oil eji uMar e^n-d^laag fyr*«- maa-g^) 
Could all and Ullr'a undn-lying before the -kinsman 

Grund vas grapi hnindiii ginnungav^ brinna; 

(Gru^nd was grap'tf rliUjiid*tf,n gi^n-nuu^qga-w^tf brijii'na^;) 
The-ground was with-etorm shaken the-wide'dwellings burn ; 

pd-es bofreginn hafiir hogrei^ar fram drogu 
(Dhaa-tfs Hovreg^^nn Havrfl* Hoog'mdhar fra^m drocgu^) 
When the-temple-ffod the- ff oats of-the-eleg ant-chariot forwards drew 

Se^r g^kk Svolnis ekkja sundr at Hrungnis fcmdi. 
(SedhT g^^kk Swoel'ii^s ekkia su,ndr at Rhuu^qg'n^ fu^n'd^.) 
Nearly went Svblnir's wife asunder to Hriingnir's meeting (Jind).^ 

3. Gothic. 

In order properly to crown tlie edifice of the low German and 
Scandinavian dialects, it is necessary to consider the pronunciation 
of XJlfilas as collected from his Gothic translation of the Testament, 
etc. Grimm, Rapp, Gabelentz and Loebe, and Weingaertner,* 
are the principal authorities. From a study of these works and 
the grounds on which they rely, I have arrived at certain conclu- 
sions of my own, which must be understood as refening to the pro- 
nunciation of Gothic at the time of Ulfilas, considered as a com- 
paratively modem stage of the language. There are good etymolo- 
gical grounds for believing that many Gothic words containing at, 
au, iu had at some previous time, a different sound from that which 
I have assigned, as for instance (ai, au, iu), supra, p. 236, note 1. 
But details are here purposely omitted. The following table con- 
tains the opinions of the writers cited, as nearly as I could appre- 



^ The title means Autumn-long, 
long beinff the fem. of the adj. 16ngr ; 
n6tt= night, seems to be understood; 
compare the similar old German phrase 
"den Bumerlangen tac," the summer- 
long day. None of the editors trans- 
late the word, and they seem not to 
understand it. The subject of the 
poem is a fight between tne god p6rr 
and the giant Hrdngir. Ihe poet 
describes the fight as depicted on a 
shield. The meaning of the passage, 
which is very obscure in the above 
verbatim translation following the in- 
verted order of the poet, seems to be 
as follows: Again thou seest [on the 
shield] how the terror of the giants 
[meaning p6rr], let sought [let peri- 
phrastic =vi«iY*rf] the cave-dweller in 
the Gri6tdn-hill with a ring of fire, 
[p6rr's chariot was accompanied with 
thunder and lightning] ; Earth's sun 



jthat is, p6rr] drove to the iron-play 
|fight], anger inspired Meili's brother 
^another name for p6rr], and the moon- 
way [= earth] resounded under him. 
All the wide dwellings [ =the air] could 
burn [burned], and the ground lying 
beneath was shaken with the storm 
before the kinsman of Ullr [p6rr again]: 
Svolnis wife [ekkja literally widows 
earth] nearly went to pieces, when the 
goats drew forward the temple-god of 
the elegant chariot to meet Hr(ingnir. 
* /. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, 
I*, 33-74 ; 13, 39-71 ; M. Rapp, Phys. 
d. Spr., i 371-401 ; JDr.H.C. von Gabe- 
lentz und Br. J, Loebe, Grammatik der 
Gothischen Sprache, 1846, pp-22-52. 
Wilhelm Weingaertner, Die Aussprache 
des Gothischen zur Zeit Ulfilas, Leip- 
zig, 1858, pp. 68. This last work con- 
tains complete references to all the 
former essays and books on this subject. 
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ciate their meaning, a (?) indicate the chief points of douht. The 
transcription used is that employed in Gubelentz and Loebe's well- 
known edition but the letters are airanged in the order of the 
Eoman Alphabet, reckoning ]? as th, Leo Meyer's work (Die 
Gk)thische Sprache, ihre Lautgestaltung u.s.w.) came to hand too 
late to he consulted in the construction of this table. 



The Gothic Alphabet op Ulpilas. 

Abbreyiations. — G Grimm, G L Von Gabelentz and Loebe, E Ellis, L letters, 
E Bapp, W "Weingaertner. 



L 


G 


E 


GL 


W 


E 


L 

• 

i 


G 


E 


G L 


W 


E 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


J 


J 


^h 


J 


t 


ai 




e, ee 


e, ee 


6, ee 


e, ee 


k 


k 


k 


k 


k 


13 


e? 










1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


ai 










m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


au 




0, oa 


0, 00 


0, 00 


A, AA 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


ifl 


0? 













00 


00 




00 


00 


m 

b 


an 
b 


b 


b,bh? 


b 


b 


P 
q 


^bh 


kbh 


P 


kbh 


p 


d 


d 


d 


d 


dh 


d,dh? 


r 


r 


r 


'r 


r, r 


r 


e 


ee 


ee 


ee 


ee 


ee 


s 


s 


sj 


s 


s 


s 


ei 


6i 


• • 

u 


ei 


• • 

u 


U 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


f 


f 




bh 


f 


f 


> 


th 


th 


dh 


th 


th 


g 


g 


g 


g^g"^ 


g 


g 


n 


n 


0, nn 


n, nn 


n 


n, nn 


gg 


q? 


qg 


q»qg» 


q»qg 


q»qg 


V 


bh 


bh 


bh, 


bh,v 


w 


1 




qk 


qk 


qk 


qk 


w 


khbh 


khbh 




ph,HV? 


kM;h 


kh 


kh 


H, kh 


H< 


HSkh 


X 




k 


k 


k 


k 


i,i 


• 

1 


e 


• 

1 


• 

1 


• 

1 


y 








• • • 

1, u 


• •• 

1, u 


in 


in 


in 


in 


II 


yy 


z 


ds 


g 


z 


z 


z 



In order to compare this dialect with the related Anglosaxon and 
Icelandic, I annex the conjectured pronunciation of the same para- 
hie that was selected for examples in those languages. This is also 
the same example or Gothic as Dr. Rapp has given. The verhatim 
translation is, as before, intended merely to shew the grammatical 
signification of each word. 



Gothic J Lucas 15, 11-32. 

11. manne sums aihta tvans 
sununs. 

12. jah qab sa juhiza ize du 
attin. atta. gif mis. sei undrin- 
nai mik. dail aiginis. jah dis- 
dailida im sves sein. 



Conjectured Pronunciation. 

11. Man'n^ sums ekht*a 
twans sun'uns. 

12. Jakh kt^^ath sa jukh'iza 
iz'ee du at'tin : At'ta, gif mis, 
sii und'rin'nee mik deel eeg'inis. 
Jakh disdeel'ida im sw^^s siin. 



Verbatim Translation, 
11. Of-men certain owned two sons. 



12. Eke qnoth the yonnger of-them 



to dad : Dad, give to-me, which nnto- 
mns me, deal (part) of-ownings. Eke 
asnnder-dealed to-them property his. 

36 
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Chap. V. 



13. jah afar ni managans 
dagans brahta samana allata sa 
juhiza sunus jah aflai]^ in land 
fairra visando jah jainar distah- 
ida ]?ata sves seinata libands 
usstiuriba. 

14. bi]7e ]?an fravas allamma. 
yar]? hnhrus abrs and gavi jaina- 
ta. jah is dugaon ala|iarba vair- 
]?an 

15. jah gaggands gahaftida 
sik sumamma baurgjane jainis 
gaujis. jah insandida ma haijrjos 
seinaizos haldan syeina. 

16. jah gaimida sad itan 
haume. )7oei matidedun sveina. 
jah manna imma ni gaf. 

17. qimands ]?an 'in sis q&jf, 
wan filu asnje attins meinis 
ufarassau haband hlaibe. i]? 'ik 
huhrau fraqistna. 

18. usstandands gagga du 
attin meinamma jah qipa du 
muna. atta. fravaurhta mis 'in 
himin jah in andYair]?ja ]?eiiiam- 
ma. 

19. ju ]7anasei)7S ni 'im vairj^s 
ei haitaidau sunus beins. gatavei 
mik sve ainana asnje ]7eiiiaize. 



13. Jakh af'ar ni man*agans 
dag'ans brakht'a sam'ana al'lata 
sa jukh'iza sun'us, jakh afleetb* 
in land fer*ra wis'andoo, jakh 
jeen'ar distakh'ida that*a sw^s 
siin'ata lib'ands usstyyr'iba. 

14. Bithee* than frawas* al'- 
lam'ma, warth H^uukh'rus ab*'rs 
and ga'wi jeen*ata. Jakh is 
dugan* al'atharb'a wertb'an. 

15. Jakh gaq'gands gaH*a£t'- 
ida sik sum'am'ma bArg'janee 
jecn'is gAA'jis. Jakh insand'ida 
in'a H*eeth'joos siin'eezoos H*ald*- 
an swiin'a 

16. Jakh gem'ida sad it*an 
HAT'n^tf, thoo'ii mat'id^'un 
swiin'a. Jakh man*na im*ma ni 
gaf. 

17. kttdm'ands than in sis, 
kec^ath : Kec^han fil'u as'nx^^ at'- 
tins miin'is uf'aras'SAA. nab'and 
khleeb*^, ith ik H'uukh-rAA 
frakmst-na. 

18. Us'stand'ands gaq'ga du 
at'tin miin'am'ma, jakh kudth'a 
du im*ma : At'ta, frawArkh'ta 
mis in n'im'in, jakh in and*- 
werth'ja thiin'am'ma, 

19. JU than'asiiths ni im 
werths ii H*eet'eedAA sun'us 
thiins ; gata'wii mik swee een*- 
ana qs'jum thiin*eez^«. 



Verbatim Translation, 



13. Eke after not many days 
brought together all the younger son, 
and off-led (departed) in land farbeinff, 
eke yon asunder-ti^ged (dissipated) 
the possession his, living out-steeringly. 

14. By-that then £rom-was of-all, 
worth (became) hunger strong against 
region yon, eke he began quite-needy 
to-wortn (to-become). 

16. Eke ganging joined himself to- 
certain of-burgners of-yon region ; eke 
in-sent him o^heath his to-hold swi^e. 

16. Eke yearned fuU to-eat of-homB 



(busks), which meated (ate as meat or 
lood) swine ; eke man to-him not gave. 

17. Coming then in himself, quoth : 
How many hirelings ot'-dad mine in- 
oyermuch (abundantly) have of-loaves, 
but I by-hunger perish. 

18. Out-stimding I-go to dad mine, 
eke say to him. Dad, I-firom-wrought 
(I-sinned) for-me in (against) heayen 
eke in face thine. 

19. Now the-since (longer) not am 
worthy that I-may-hight son thine; 
y-do (make) me as one of-hirelings 
thine. 
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20. jail usstandands qam at 
attin Hfinamma. iiauli];aauh Jian 
fairra Tisandan gaaaw ina attit is 
jah infeiaodajahfragjandsdraus 
ana hala *i's jah ktikiUa imma. 

21. jflh qajj imma ea sunns, 
atta. fi-avaiii'lita in. himin jah in. 
andyair)'ja Jieinamma. ju ];ana- 
8ei}>s m im rairjis ei faaitaidan 
Bimus ]iems. 

22. qa}) ]ian sa atta da skalkam 
aeinaim. sprauto briggi}' vaatja 
J>o fntmiaton jah gavasjiji ina 
jah gihi^ figgragul]) in handu is 
jah gaskoh ana fotunR is. 

23. jah hriggandana stiur 
bona alidan ufsneijii]', jah mat- 
jandans visam. yaila. 

24. nnte fui sunns meina Aau^s 
\a jah gaqiunoda jah frahisans 
Ls jahbigitonsTar^. jahduguu- 



al^iza ana akra jah qimands at- 
iddja new mzn jah gahauaida 
saggvins jah laikans. 

26. jah athaitanda anmana 
magive frahuh, wa Tesi Jiata. 



H 



Verhatim : 
20. Eke oat-Etaading came ki dad 
his ; Bdll ihxa far being saw him dad 
I of-him, elce pitied, eke nmaiag fell ou 
— \. of-him, eke kissed, him. 

!1. Eke quoth to-him the son, Dad, 
J I-from-wrought (I-sinned) in (against) 
I heaven i^ke m ikce thine. Now the- 

SOD^er) nut am worthy that 
igfit flon thine. 
22.' Quoth then the dad to eervants 
hi^ Quickly bring- veat the frora-est 
(fiiirt, best), eke in-voBt him, eke give 
finger-gold in hand of-him, «ke Aixa 
ID Ibet of-him, 




20. Jakh us'stand'ands kwam 
at at "tin eiin'ani'ma. MAkh-- 
thait'ukh than fer'ra wis'undan 
gusakwfa' ill 'a at'ta is, jakh 
iniiin'oodajakh thrag'jimdsdrAAs 
aa'a H'als ia jakh kuk'ida im-mn, 

2 1 . Jakh kicath im-ma sa 
win'ue ; At'ta, frawArkht'a m 
mm 'in jakh in and-werth-ja 
thiin'am'ina, ju than'usiiths ni 
im werths ii E'cet-eedAA aun'ue 
thiins. 

22. Eicath than sa at'ta du 
akalk-am siia'eem : SprAAt'Oo 
hriq-gith wastva thoo frum-- 
i&tooa jakh gawas'jith in-a jukh 
gib'ith fiq-gragulth.in n'and'n is, 
jakh gaakookh- an-a foot-una ia. 

23. Jakh briq-gandaas styyr 
than'a al'idan uf'sniith ith, jakh 
mat'Jandoas wis'am weel-a. 

24. Un-tes, 
dAAtfaa was jakh gukicyyn'ooda, 
jakh fralus'ans was jukh bigit'- 
aaa warth. Jakh dugon'n 

25. "Waa-uth-tban aun-ns is sa 
al'thiza an'a ak'ro, Jakh ktcim*- 
ands at-id'dja nektoh raz-n, Jakb 
gaa'AAS'ida saq'gwios jakh 
leek ■ana. 

26. Jakh atir'cet'andB e 
anu mflg'iw^ fiukh'ukh. ki^ha 



23. And bringing steer the faifsi 
np-out, eke mealing (eating food) let- 
us-he waU. 

2*. Hnto-that (beci 
mine dead was, eke y-quickened, eke 
lost was, ekebe-gotten worth (became). 
"" " they-b«gttn to-be (to feast). 

in of-him the elder 



um 



oonuc rBasxwcLMjxBu. 



Ohaf. T. f 4. Kq. X. 



27. Jnurnli le ^a^ dn ^inauL 
vfiKiitiJr iitU f(iJis ^ur ^ina 

BJUUl. 

^. JwxLuh modig« Tar)r jnh id 
vildn uuigagii^wDL 1^ atU is us- 

29, Vsruh JLS fuodbaQuids qa^ 
du iDttUL cttiL «va fila jert ekulk- 
nodii )m0 jab ni wanbun an- 
abuiui ^'ixua uiariddja. jah mis 
■1 aiv atgaft gaitein ei mijr fri- 
j<wridMn meinxdm liivei^jaii. 

90, '(y yan m, sonos Miui- 
Mw;i fret ^in sret mi}^ kaujom* 
qam. ufiffiaiift jdnma sdur ^ana 
aJidaA, 

31 , )wnih qa|^ du Ymma. bam- 
ik>, }ru tfinteino im\ mu va«t jab 
is. jab all ]wta mein J^dn ist. 

32. vaila viAan jab fSELginon 
•kuld va», unte broj^ar \innB 
daujw van jab gaqiunoda. jab 
fraluiMUU) jab bigitans varJF. 



27. Tbarmldi k kHdi da 
imina: Tbatii biwith^ar UnnK 
kirasL. Jhkh Td'aneetii* ct'ta 
tbiinF EttTTTtban'a al*idfliii,iiii''!^r 
H't^'ana in "a andnaixi*. 

2b. Tbaniikb mcvd'agf: irardi, 
jakb ni wil'da iii*piq*gaiL Itii 
at-ta is ufi-gaq-fwuds ut bad in^a. 

29. Tbar-ukb iff andH^af-Jiads 
ktratb da at'tin : See, Fwa £l*n 
jdfTM ekalk-incipd'a ^na, Jakli 
ni ktrban'H^un an-abus-n tbiin^ 
nf'ar^id'dja. Jakb mis ni eew 
at'gaft. geet'iin ii mitb fii*- 
j«0nd'am miin*eem biwMB'JAA. 

30. Itb tban sa BonniB tinins, 
Ba,ii' fr^ft tbiin wwen nntb 
kalk'Jixmif kiram, nf'sneegt' im*- 
ma styyr tban*a al-idan. 

31. Tbamkb kiratb da im-- 
ma: Bam*iloo! tbn siut'iiiwo 
mitb mis wast jakb is ; /akb al 
tbat'a miin tbiin ist 

32. Wcel-a wis-an jakb &g*- 
mocn. skiild was on't^ brootb'ar 
tbiinB dAAtbs was jakb ga- 
ktryyn'ooda, jakb fralnsninz 
jaldi bigit'ans waitb. 



Verbatim Tramlatum, 



27. Then ho quoth to him, that 
brothtT thine came, eke up-eut dad 
thine it4;er the fatted, unto-that (be- 
oaiMe) whole him received. 

28. Then moody worth (became), 
eke not would in-f^^o. But dad of-him 
out-|(;oini( out bad him. 

29. Then he to-heaving (answering) 
quoth to dad, Lo, so many years served 
to-Uiee, eke not whenever command 
thine over-went (transgressed), eke to- 
me uot ever at-gavo goat, that with 
friends mine might-feast. 



30. But then (when) the son thine, 
who devoured thine possession with 
harlots, came, thou-up-cuttest for him 
steer the fatted. 

31. Then quoth to him, little-son, 
thou always with me wast, eke art, eke 
all the mine thine is. 

32. Well to-be eke to rgoice due 
was, unto-that (because) brewer thine 
dead was, eke y-auickened ; eke lost, 
eke be-gotten worui (became). 



TAItm OF LETTERS. 



CHAPTER VI. 



On the Correspondence of Okthographt with Pho- 

NtTNCIATION FROM THE AngLOSAXON TiMBS TO THE 

Present day. 



§ 1. The Value of fhe Letters. 

The several conclusions arrived at respecting the sounds 
of the letters in English orthography are necessarily very 
irregularly Bcatt«rod through the preceding pages. The 
nature of the investigation which obKged us to commence 
with the XVI th century, then descend through the xvii th 
to the xvin th, and immediately jump to the xiv th, and then 
after a glance at the xv th, commence the consideration of 
the xiii th century, has not produced an order which is con- 
venient or satisfactory to the reader. In the present section 
then the residts will be arranged in a tabular form, in alpha- 
betical order. A reference to the pages in which the several 
statements are established, is occasionally given, but as it 
was found impracticable to introduce it concisely into the 
text in aU cases, the indices at the end of the book must he 
consulted. The outline index annexed will enable the reader 
to refer immediately to the principal combinations. 

The construction of the Table is a& follows. All the single letters 
or combinations of letters which have been used as parts of words 
in English orthography, from the Angloaaxon period to the present 
day, such as a, aa, is, ae, a-e (meaning a followed by some consonant 
and then by e final), af, -age (meaning age final) ah, at, al, all, on, 
■aage, cm, aoa, or, a», -lute, aik, aw, augh, aun, ate, ateto, ay, ayo, b, 
etc., are placed in alphabetical order at the head of separate para- 
graphs, as in a dictionary, and then the histciry of the different 
sounds that each has represented is sketched in accordance with 
previous results, using 

ags., for the Anglosaxou period, 

13., for the xmth eentmy and earlier. 

14., 15., 16., 17., 18., 19., for the XIV th, rvth, ivith, xvnth, 
XTmth, and xixth centuries respectively. 

Tho passages inserted in brackets at the end of some articles, 
signed P., are due to Mr. Payne, see inM, pp. 579-80. 
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OtTTLDTE Iin)EX to the PEHrCIPAL CoxBDrATioirs. 

Anglotaxon period : p. 510. 

Thirtetnth Century and Earlier-, pp. 423, 431, 439, 467, 471, 476, 480, 484, 
487, 496, 498, 506. 





A 




14. 


259, 




16. 


69, 




17. 


65, 




18. 


74. 






AI, AY 


14. 


263, 




16. 


118, 




17. 


124, 




18. 


129. 






AU, AW 


14. 


263, 




16. 


136, 141, 


17. 


147, 




18. 


149. 
B 




14. 


308, 




16. 


17. 18. 
C 


203. 


14. 


308, 




16. 


17. 18. 
CH 


203, 
214. 


14. 


308, 




16. 


17. 18. 
D 


203. 


14. 


308, 




16. 


17. 18. 
E 


203. 


14. 


260, 318, 


16. 


77, 




17. 


81, 




18. 


88. 
EA 




14. 


260, 




16. 


77, 




17. 


81, 




18. 


88. 
EE 




14. 


260, 




16. 


77, 




17. 


81, 




18. 


88. 





EI, EY 
14. 263, 

16. 118, 

17. 124, 

18. 129. 

EO 
14. 260. 

EU, EW 
14. 301, 

16. 136, 137, 

17. 139, 

18. 141. 

F 
14. 308, 
16. 17. 18. 219. 

G 
14. 308, 
16. 17. 18. 203. 

GH 
14. 310, 
16. 17. 18. 209. 

GN 
14. 308. 

H 
14. 314, 
16. 17. 18. 220. 

I, Y 
14. 270, 

16. 104, 

17. 116, 

18. 117. 

IE 
14. 260, 

16. 104, 

17. 116, 

18. 117. 

J 
14. 314, 
16. 17. 18. 203. 

K 
14. 315, 
16. 17. 18. 203. 

L 
14. 315, 
16. 17. 18. 193. 





M 




14. 


315, 




16. 


17. 18. 

N 


188. 


14. 


315, 




16. 


17. 18. 
NG 


188. 


14. 


315, 




16. 


17. 18. 



188. 


14. 


266, 




16. 


93, 




17. 


99, 




18. 


103. 
OA 




14. 


266, 




16. 


93, 




17. 


99, 




18. 


103. 
OE 




14. 


260. 






01, OY 


14. 


268, 




16. 


130, 




17. 


133, 




18. 


135. 
GO 




14. 


266, 




16. 


93, 




17. 


99, 




18. 


103. 




OU, OW 


14. 


303, 




16. 


136, 149, 


17. 


156, 




18. 


160. 
P 




14. 


316, 




16. 


17. 18. 
PR 


203. 


14. 


316. 

a 




14. 


316, 




16. 


17. 18. 


203. 



R 

14. 316, 

16. 17. 18. 196. 

S 
14. 317, 
16. 17. 18. 214. 

SH 
14. 317, 
16. 17. 18. 214. 

T 
14. 317, 
16. 17. 18. 203. 

TH 
14. 317, 
16. 17. 18. 219. 

TJ 

14. 298, 

16. 160, 163. 

17. 171, 

18. 184. 

UI, UY 
14. 269, 
16. 17. 18. 135. 

V 

14. 317, 

16. 17. 18. 219. 

W. 

14. 317, 

16. 17. 18. 184. 

WH 
14. 317, 
16. 17. 18. 184. 

X 

14. 317, 

16. 17. 18. 214. 

Y vowel, see I 

Y consonant. 
14. 310, 317, 
16. 17. 18. 184. 

Z 

14. 310, 317, 
16. 17. 18. 214. 



VALUE OF LETTERS, 



I 



I 



CHBONOLOGICil AcCOlINT 

A egi. wna both a short and a long 
■OBnd [a, aa), but the tonf; sound was 

open unaccented sellable wna probafalT 
{a.). After agn., a in an opoo Bcoented 
(vllablB was considet«d as long, anil in a 
dlosed sj'llable gcuenill; short. In IS. 
14. IG. 16. a aeema to bare been ^a, aa), 
althoagh in tbe e]irlier part of tbis time 
it may have been (a, oo), Probably 
towards tbe end of IB. it passed into 
(ah, aah), a sound frequent in 19. In 
17. it became (te, teiB), and at the latter 
endof 17- and Winning of ]8., itaeeroH 
to tiBTe fallen into (te, ee). Tbe«e 
cliAiieefl eeetn to bate occurred towards 
the mose of 1 5. or even earlier in Scot- 
Imd, p. 410, n. 3, and twrbsps in tbe 
Kortham and West Midland Counties, 
p. 460, n. 2. See references under 



tton, tborougbly established in 19., 
&at long a should be (h) unless fol- 
lowed by r, and that then it 
ahouM be (ee) ; compare naming, Mmj 
rnwm'iq, Mee^'rO. In 19. long a is 
frequently pronounced {tei) in plaee of 
C«J, a* (nwun) for (n«m), pp. 234, 272, 
n. a I 294, n. 2. Short a has re- 
muned (le) from 17. to 19. These 
reneral usages have beon crossed by 
tha action of a foLloning /. ti, r, i. Ih, 
me q/; an, at; at, ath, and tbe other 
eombinations which folloir. An initial 
(w) acted la the latter part of 17. and 
Bubsequeotly, in many, but by no means 
all words, to convert [m) into (i) or 
(d), aa in van, mluil, ete. In 19. a has 
been Tarioualy degraded as in; hnting, 
fitlier, water, many, hot, wont, riband 
={aMt'i(), tiwdh-j, TAit'j, meu'i, met, 
WAnt, rib'Bn). 

AA was in 14. occasionally used for 
(aa) in closed eyllahles. Otberwisi^ it 
mt only employed In biblical names, 
as Atuoiii Isaac, and then it followed 
the soonil of long or short a. It woe 
occasionally liir German aa, and then 
fliom 17. it was (aa). 

(k, lEUs), p. 610, in 13. sank 

• - '87, 496, 

13., and 



T TKB Valves o 



LETTEnS. 



It was rsrely i 



ce), pp. 487, 496, 
rarely used in 13., and 
not at all aftcrwordB, except in words 
borrowed from the Latin or Greek, and 
then it was (ee) till 18., I^w^ the 
dose of which it bocame (ii) in snch 
caaea. But scholars still occasionally 
aay (e) as in : Pieatum = (Pesl'sm) 



rather than (Pils'tam), which is also 
hoard. [In 13. a = (ee) in Norman 
and English.— P.] 

A£ was nereF an Unglisb combiaa- 
tioQ, but, resulting from biblical namea 
or Latin adaptations, it seems to ba>e 
bebn treated aa a-t-e, or ie. In 19. we 
have an-ic, Michriel. lurial, Isrnsl = 
(eei'ri iiiTi, Mai-ktil, t^er'iul eei-rial 
uj-riri, /i-rwl /I'rel Jin\). [In 13. 
iM=a< = (ee) in Norman and Enghsh. 
--P.] 

A— E, that is a followed by some 
consonant and a final a, which, when 



ced, had tbe effect of putting a 
into an open syllable, and therefore 
making it long, so that when the flnnl « 



ceased to be pronounced, it was presumed 
to bare the same effect of lengthen- 
ing the preceding vowel. Hence a — t 
was asenmsd to be long o, with the 
sound of thetimB, froniie.to 19. Per- 
haps this feeling came in towards the 
close of 15. The rule is not con- 
sistently carried out in 19,; compare ; 
hate, ore, landscape, furnace, hove — 
(B«»t, WJ, Itond'skip, finys, urevj. 
Even in 16. the vowel was nut long in 
unaccented syUables. 

AF, this combination presents no- 
thing peculiar till IS. or 19. and then 
only in certain words : graff, atnlf. dis- 
taff', quaff, aft, after, abaft, halt, shaft, 
raft, craft, draft, gralt, waft, and laugh, 
calf, half, which must be considered to 
have the same combination. Here 
usage differs. The common soathem 
pronnneiation is (aaf), and even (oof) 
may be heard ; the fine educated nor- 
thern pronunciation b (mf). Ladies ia 
the South and many edacalcd gentle- 
men say (ahf) or at most (aahf). But 
lal) is also heard. Those who use Ihe 
Qoer sounds, ridicule the others as 
vulgar, and write Ihom larf, etc., de- 
claring that an r ia introduced, but 






Dof 



(r) and preservation of (aa), in ; barm, 
statve, etc. Bee ar, or, and the cita- 
tion under o, p. 675, col. 1. 

AG in lat« age, and 12. or 13. was 
probably equivalent to (ai), 

Aj3, Orrmin's form of (ai), p. 488. 

-AGE. In 16. tho^i: = (dzh)Bcenisto 
have influenced the preceding a by in- 
troducing nn (i) sound, as (aidih), p. 
120 ; and in 17. to 19. this a has fol- 
lowed the fortunes of ai, which see. 
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AH, as an exclamation, has probably 
always represented (aa), although the 
corresponoing exclamation was not 
always represented by ah. In dahlia 
it is now pronounced {ee). 

AI in I4. = (ai, aai], which sounds 
apparently remained to the end of 16., 
though the pronunciation (ee) was in 
use by a large nimiber of speakers. In 
17. after a passage through (ahi, eei), 
the sound rapidly sank to (ee), but 
whether the souna (eei) was not occa- 
sionally heard cannot be ascertained 
with certainty. In 19., (00, ui) are 
both usual forms. Various degrada- 
tions are heard in 19., as : demam, sail, 
Saint John, satd,!platd, Britain (dimiin*, 
stfffl, Stu'dzhvu, sed, pla)d, Brtt''n), and 
daiSf which was a monosyllable in 
Chaucer, 372 = (dais), but has be- 
come dissyllabic = (d^^'is). For 13. see 
pp. 431, 440, 467, 473, 506 ; 14. 469, 
462 ; 16. 447. See especially p. 469, 
n. 1, and the passages tnere referred to, 
and also Chap. VII. § 1. The use of 
(ai) for (ee^ seems fixed in Scotland at 
the beginnmg of 16., p. 410, n. 3. [In 
13. and 14. ai=ay = {ee) in Norman 
and English; in 16. often, if not gene- 
rally = (ai) in English, infir^ p. 682. 

AL, ALL in 16. and hence probably 
for some time previously the I had be- 
gun scriousljr to influence the preceding 
vowel, by being pronounced (I) with a 
very appreciable length of murmur or 
bein^ labialised into (Iw) ; the result 
in either case, accepted as (ul), pro- 
duced the diphthong (aul), which was 
firmly established in 16. See ^, p. 193. 
This was occasionally followed by the 
total disappearance of the /, as in : talk, 
calm = (tank, kaum). Then this al 
was considered as tantamount to au, 
and followed its changes, becoming 
(aa) in 17. and in most words so re- 
maining to 19. ; but in some words, as 
(pa/m, ca/m), although occasionally 
called (pAAm, kAAM) in 17., and in 
Irish-English, p. 76, the combination 
seems to have generally resisted the 
change to (aa), and rather to have 
passed from (aau, aa') to simple (aa), as 
we still hear (paam, kaam), refined by 
some to (paahm kaahm, paeaem kaesem, 
peem ksera) ; while others, inorgani- 
cally and purely orthographically, at- 
tempt to say (psBlm, kselm). See au, 
aun. 

AN. In 16. French words now 



having the nasal Towd (aA) were 
heard as having (aun), p. 143, and 
hence the writing atin much prevailed 
then ; and as we also fijid this ortho- 
graphy in 14., probably the same effect 
was produced on English ears by that 
French sound. In 16. aun was occa- 
sionally replaced by any as eommaund^ 
command^ but probably the sound (aun) 
remained. In 17. the sound became 
(aau), and during 18. and even into 19. 
this sound remains, although there is, 
and perhaps always was, a tendency to 
ffdl, on the one hand into (aan), on the 
other into (an), with their various re- 
finements; see af. Thus rotmmee 
romantic have now generally (sen), but 
(aau) is occasionally hearcC and forty 
years ago I was famihar with (romAAns*, 
romaans*). In command, demand, etc., 
the contest is among (an aan, on aon, 
sen aea)n, ahn aahn). In daunty gaunt j 
haunty gauntlet, Jaunty taunty vaunty all 
the last named sounds may be heard, 
and also (aau), but never Tau). It 
would be convenient to use (aan) for 
{an) in all words where it corresponds 
to the modem French (aA). See au. 

-ANGE. In 16. the sound (i) was in- 
serted as (aindzh), p. 120, and the com- 
bination was treatea in 17. as if written 
-aingey the a becoming (ee) and then 
{ee) or {eei) in 19. In unaccented 
syllables it drops into (-^dzh, or 
-indzh) properly (-yndzh), as oranges 
= (or"ynazhyz). 

AO. This is never recognized as a 
true English combination, though it 
occurs in gaol now (dzh^l), and by 
accidental attraction in extraOTdinary, 
now (ekstrAAidmer*), and foreign 
words, as : Pharaoh, aorta, Chaos, now 
(FeeiTo, tf,oi-tB, K^c*os). The old pro- 
nunciation of gaol is doubtful. Extras 
ordinary was probably always treated as 
a compound, compare " afford no extra- 
ordinary gaze," Henry IV. part 1, act 
3, sc. 2, V. 78. 

AOU. This French mode of writing 
(au) is only met with in caotftchouc, 
generally called (kautsh'Mk), but occa- 
sionally (kuut'tshttk) in 19. 

AR. The vocal character of r as 
('r) seems to have acted upon the pre- 
ceding vowels in all cases after 16. 
Probably avy when not followed by a 
vowel, remained (ar) or (ai), though 
unacknowledged, during 17. 18. 19., 
with the variation (aai), which is in 19. 
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frequently redaccd to simpli) (oa) . But 
ar was frequently oiUled (luc) or (ebj) in 
17. and IB., and tho soimd is still litard 
in American English. In the preaent 
lua^e of the South of England the 
(l) IB practically dropped, pp. 19G, 246. 

AS. In a Ibw words of 19. the > 
seems to react on the a, as : pma, clasa, 
mast, fast, in which a receiyes sll the 
rariet; of eoond noticed in u/, an, ax 
(pffis piexs, pas pass, pos piMa, pahs 
p«abBj. In other words, as : possigti 
claasin, (dauiet sometimes follows 
the rule of daa), goa, (tmiicij'ia donbt- 
ful).iiaaui:hactiDntalEesplace. Itisnot 
nobced by older writere, and ia tliere- 
foie prahably modern, but it may b« 
merely a lemnast of the 16. and earlier 

-ASTE, in 16. and earUeF(nst), but 
in 19. wo have; haste, paste, taate, 
waste (now distinguished Irom Hw*ar, 
which was nut the oaeo in lli., see p. 
73, not« l) = (H«et, pi-cst, tcrat, wetst). 
Hera the action of * is prccisoly con- 
tnzj to that in at. No clue to tb'ia 
flhangfl has been discovered, but wo may 
ooDJectuce nn intermediate (aiHest, 
pmeit) dnting 17. Could there have 
Men an inserted i, as indicated by the 
Ipelling teainl in one sense of 16. wasli, 
uulogoua to that in -mnfft, eih, Uak, 
I^, 130, 264 f 

' ATH. In ; path, bath, lath, wrath, 
ih tema (o have acted as /, a (see of. 



modem Tariauts (a 
long, in 19. 

See flwtr. At a rery early 
period in 13. and 14. mi, am were 
(uu), which sound remained to 16. 
Either at the close of 16, or heginning 
of 17- it Bcems to have passed through 
(nu, oaUi oa') Into (aa), in which funu 
it was Grmly established in 17. and has 
remained with little or no changis hnt 
ia occasionally (oa). See sun, «rr. In 
19. we have isolated degradationa, 
sompore : goHging, aimt. hoA, linHteur, 

IJerrsMlx, lofrel, meeiBchnum, Mene- 
Uia = (gMlzb-i'q, aant, haaI, nwtu-, 
bduui'TW, lAC-el, miLi-ahim, Meni- 
Utm], where the foreign words have 
rec ■ ■ " '■' 
13 
i 



AUeS. This I 



t he Donsideied 



as a double combination aii^gh, the 
Glut part follows nu, the second gh, 
hence in H. laugh = (laulih, lttul[ii>h, 
kuwh), in 16. = (lau]ih, hrnn'), in 17. 
(huffif) or (lief), perhaps also (laaf) as 
m 19. See af. Tbe gh huconJng 
occasionally mute, aiigh was treatm 
altogether like au, as in; taught, 
caught = (t*At, kiit). 

AUN. See an. 

AW. This was precisely equivalent 
to au. Is 14. it was Deed In the 
middle as well as at the end of a word- 
In 16. and afterwards it was seldom 
nsed eicept when tinal, though we sCiU 
write : awl, awning, brawl, crawl, 
prawn, sprawl, etc. 

AWW. Omnin's form of (an), f 



words ; in 16. and afterwards generally 
finaJ, See references under oi^ n*. 

AYO. In the word jn oy or = (meea) 
inl9., aya may be considered as a single 
combination, but il is prooerly ay-\-o ; 
Haya is generally called (M»'d). 

B. Aga. to 19.=(6), but in 19. not 
unfrequently written when not pro- 
nounced as in Aehi, douit, Inmi, Adel. 
lium, suMile ; in deit, douAt it was not 
pronounced and generally not written 
in la., p. an, E. 2. it was mute in 17. 
in all the cases in which it lemoins so 
in 19. 

BE. Like other doubled letters, had 
the sound of the single letter (b), being 



C. In ags. always (It) or {k), but at 
a later period of age. the (4) seems to 
have liecome (tab), p. fill. See ch. 
In 13. it is apparently nut used bofole 
[o, i), eiccpt in the combination ••«= 
-IH, and then it was (s) ; but in 14. 
when French words were freely intro- 
duced it was (a) before e, i and (k) 
otherwise, and so it has remained ; but 

CC In 1^. the same as c, but indi- 
cating that tho preceding vowel was 
short and generally accented ; in later 
times either (k) or (ks) as in ; account, 
accident = (leksant', sk'stdent) in 19. 

con in 14. used for ((A = {t+tsh), 
and pronounced (tsh), shortening the 
preceding TOweL 
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CE. Till 18. this seems to hare been 
simply e + e. At the end of 17. it 
changed to (sh) in in ocean. See eiy 
it, ti. 

CH. Not used in ags., but in 13. 
found in the signification of (tsh), the 
sound into which {k) had fallen, and as 
such it has remaincKl. In words from 
the Greek as areAitcct it is (k) in 19., 
and probably was so in 14. ; in words 
from the modem French as Maise it is 
6)h) in 19., but for French words intro- 
auced before 18. as ^Aain, the sound 
ftsh) seems to have prevailed. In a 
few final syllables as: Greenwich, 
Woolwich, Norwich, it has become 
Tdzh) in 19., but in others it remains 
(tsh), as Ipswich, locally (/ps't'dzh), p. 
512, n. 2. In fuchsia = (fin -shia) it is 
mute. See si-. In 13. it was rarely 
used as^A = (kh), p. 441. In modem 
Scotch it has the three sounds (Arh, kh, 
ktt^h) determined generally by the pre- 
ceding vowel. 

GI-. Till 18. this appears to have 
been simply «+t, but then it fell into 

ish), as special, spenbus, offirtal = 
spesh'cl, spii'shBs, oftsh'Bl). See «t-, ti: 

CK. This means kk or {k) from 14. 
to 19., but in 14. A;A; is frequently used. 

CW in ags., p. 614, probably = (kw?) 
that is nearly (kw) ; replaced by qu 
after ags. 

CZ. This is a modem combination 
used chiefly in Sclavonic words, as 
Oeechy Bohemian (tshekh), but English 
(tshek) : Czar is called (zaaj) in 19., 
but its Russian initial is (ts). 

D ags. to 19. = ^d). When, how- 
ever, the past participle ed dropped its 
0, the d changed to (t) after mutes or 
hisses, as: capped, sacked, quaffed, 
kissed!, at least in 17. and probably 
even in 13. as bli8cedd=(\)\iat)y p. 444, 
note 2. In 19. d is palatised into (dj, 
dj), and ultimately (dzh), in many cases, 
acknowledged or repudiated, as : soldier 
s (8ool*dzhj),verdure = (vj*diai,vj*djur, 
vj'djur, vidzhu), the last having the 
same sound as verger. It is generally 
mute in : riband, Wednesday. 

DD. Whenever used =(d), except 
in compounds. 

DG = (dzh) from 14. to 19., before 
a palatal vowel, as ^, • as : ju^e, brib- 
ing and sometimes this sound is re- 
tained, even when an e has been ortho- 
graphically omitted, as ju^^/ment. 



D In an. t$ was either (th) or (dh) 
perhaps used indifferently in the MSS. 
which we have, p. 515. In some more 
recent ags. and in 13. "S was used as 
the only sign for both (th, dh), in 
others ^ was the only sign, After 13. 
"S seems to have been discontinued, and 
only Y used in 14. and part of 15. 
Even in 13. th was occasionally used 
for either "S or y. Judging by modem 
Icelandic habits *$ was (dh) when 
medial or final in ags. See also p. 541, 
n. 2, p. 555, n. 1. 

E=ag8. (e, ee), and this sound it 
seems to have retained to the middle of 

15. Then some of the words with« 
long had the sound of (ii), but e short 
has remained (e) to 19. The use of 
long e as (ee, ii) fluctuated much during 

16. and 17., but in 18. the sound (ii) 
established itself and has remained. 
See «a, ee. In 19. it has a few anoma- 
lies, compare : b«, clCTk,pr«^, \et, r«in, 
hidiwus, open = (bii, klaajk, pritt, let, 
roz'in, utd'jds, oop''n). Finals seems 
to have been pronounced, at least in 
the Southem parts of England, till the 
beginning of the 15. with certain ex- 
ceptions, pp. 318, 364. During 15. 
most final ^'s lost their sounds, and in 
16. final was considered to indicate 
that the preceding vowel had its long 
sound. The final e seems to have be- 
come silent even in 14. or 13. in the 
northern parts of the country, p. 410. 
Usages differ in existing MSS. 

EA. In ags. this seems to have 
been a tme diphthong (ea) with the 
stress generally on the first but occa- 
sionally on the second syllable, indi- 
cated by (6a, e&), p. 511. Although 
found in 13. pp. 467, 498, we may con- 
sider that witn ags, it passed out of use. 
It is occasionally found in 14. as (ee). 
It was not till the middle of 1 6. that it 
was extensively used to mark those 
long tf's which . retained the sound of 
(ee) in contradistinction to those which 
had fallen into (ii), the latter being 
written ee. This distinction was how- 
ever not consistently carried out even 
at first, some worcJs having the (ii) 
sound being spelled with ea, and all 
sounds having the (ee) sound not being 
spelled with ea. In 17. still more of 
the words with ea became sounded as 
(ii) without any change of spelling, 
and by the middle of 18. the use of ea 
generally as (ii), and rarely as (ee, ee) 
as in : b^or, gr^ was established and 
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1 to 19. Many words in 
r,'M nhicli Imd long (ee) in 14. were 

■ prononnced with short (e) at an early 
■''peiiod, aa : head, lead B. In tlie earlier 
I part of IB. the aound of (ii) was applied 
Pit) words anoli as great, brmli, wbich are 
Psow geuerallj pronooaced with (e«). 

■ Tbe 19. varietiee are Been in : hwl, 
tglvirt, hurt, gnin«it, hand, react, arm, 
r ^(mil, gtiet, uaajt, eia'i, Bed, riinkt', 

eu'ri,G). [In 13. and 14. ea = aa = ai = 
(ee) in Nunnan itnd EngUsli, infri p. 
682.— P.] 

EAU. This form was not employed 
is 14., bnt fUJ was med is place of it ; 
even Levins, IS?!), has betoti/e. In the 
earlier part of 17. enu was (en), in Ihe 
later Ipart and since, (in). As usual, 
19. ftuTushea Tarieties, as in ; Bsan- 
duunp, bMH, bmulin, bmuty — (Biitsh- 
vta, oea, bi'f'in. bia'tt). [In 14. tan 
=tal, I'du in Kormanof 13.=«».£u>, 
•'(du) in Norman and English, infrik 
g. 686.— P.] 

IE. iDTuialjly repreaented (ee) in 
14. and was generally used in closed 
^Ikbles. At beginniog of 16. it was 
aometjmea (ii) and sometimes (ee). 
During &e latter half of 16. it was 
fixed as (il], the (ee) sound bting gene- 
rally written ea (which see). So it 
haa remuined. In 19. br<«ches is 
(blitekgi). 

E'E. A 17. and later conttaclion 
fcr #w in e'lr ne'ir and pronouncod 
{ee) up to IB. 

E-E. The affixed mute e rendered 
tile preceding ■ long, and hence in 16. 
the sound was generally (ee), hut in 
some cases (ii). The spelling was then 
discoatiDDed, ea, » t^ldng its place, 
thos Salesbury's eAtpc, chsse became 
eieap, ehetae. At the beginning of 18. 
the sound of (ii) preTuiled and has con- 
tinoed ; but 19. shown : thfss, there, 
■U^t = (dhiiz, dhcGJ, aledih-). 

EG in later ags. and in 12. (ei, ai). 

Ejj. OTrmin'a form for (ei), p. 48B. 

EH, the eiclamation (ee, ee}. 

EI. In 13. seems to hare been (ei, 
tu). Inl4. when used, which was rarelv, 
tf being the common form, it was (oi) 
{aa,i) pp. 26*, 470. Seethe 
~ — under ai. In IS. it 
i), and in 17. became 
usually (eei, ee). During 
latter part of 19. it changed to (ii), 
whore it generally remains, with ta- 



rieties of (ei, ee) as in ; ooncai't, veil, 
forfeit, b«fer, dripnoaophist = (kansiif, 
™l. fwfit, HBf-i, daipnoa'ofrat). In the 
worda either, neither, ei waa generally 
(ee) in 18. ; in 19. usage fluctuates he- 
t,4n (il, .i), ^mr*!!! ... (..), 
p. 129, n, 1. [Preeiaely the same as 
ai, ay, inftS p, 682.— P.] 

EO. In ags. this seonia to hate been 
generally (eo) but pccaaionally (e6). 
In 13. eo interchanged iritb e and the 
sound waa (ee), p. 487. The rombina- 
tien then went out of use, althangh 
both eo and oe are found in 14. in the 
sense of (ee). In 17. therefore it be- 
esme (ii) in p«nple, and even in yioman, 
though this has now (oo). Aa «i ia 
rare and ha» come from many sources 
it is very taricFusiy pronounced ia 19., 
as : pMple, Georgies, ymman, galliwn, 
Thecbald, liopard, dungfon, Maclmd, 
feorf, theologian, theology = (pii'p'l, 
Dihoi'dnbiks, joo'mm, gajluun', Tib-- 
nld, lep-id, dan'dihnn, ma;klaud', find, 
thii.DliwdzhiHn, tbial-odlhi). [In 13. 
and 14. eo, M=(ee) generally, hut qfUin 
= (uu) in Norman, and aometimes in 
English, inM p. 686.-?.] 

EOU, EOW. perhaps (eon) or (*u), 
p. 498. [In 13. and U. row in Eng- 
lish = (uu), infra p. 686.— P.] 

EH in ags. was probably always (er, 
cer) or (e.r, eu.r) with a strongly trilled 
(c). It is atill BO in Scotland and Ire- 
land. There is no notice of its having 
varied in sound till 18., when (j) waa 
recogaiiied as a second sound of r and 
then er was taken to be (ej). In 
19. Mr. M. BeU take« it to be (ior). I 
conceive it to ho properly ('j), bat to 
he generally ['.■), see p. 196. Althongh 
there ie no notice of this sound in 
older writers, yet there ia reason to be- 
lievQ that something approaching to it 
was known in 16. and that it waa well 
marlied in the latter part of 17. In 
17. the practice of reading m- as nrin; 
clfft, Derby, servant, an-rice, Hmtford, 
still more or less heard ia 19. came into 
uao. Conliisions of er, ar, are common 



EU. The oldest sound of eu seems to 
havebeen (eu). In 14. it was generally 
worda of French origin 
ivi. The division became 
n 16., and in 16., though both 
re heard, tbe line of distino- 
s arbitrary, see lists, p. 391. 
lurse of 17. most eu became 



(en), but u 
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(in) though some remained (eu). In 
18. this distinction was swept away 
and all became and have remained (iu), 
except after r when they are generally 
(nu) as R^Mben, reto, rWm. In mo- 
aem French words in eur as: amatfur, 
grandeur, haut^Mr, usage varies, (iur, 
eejf uvu, *i) being all heard occasion- 
ally, the last being meant for the 
French (pr). [In 13. and 14. eu, ue, 
$Wj Wf cach= (uu) in Norman and 
English, infrk p. 586.— P.] 

£W was identical with (ett), but was 
more often used, especially in 13., and 
afterwards became the common final 
form, see eu. Some of the words in 
0w passed into {ooy oou), at least as 
early as 17., but ahewy tew are in 19. 
usually spelled «Aou;, «ou7, and chew, 
etehetPf shrew, shrewd have (iu) or (uu). 
In Shrewebury, present usage Taries 
between (uu) and (oo). Shrow was 
used in Shakspere's time. [See eu. — P.] 

EWE only occurs in the word (ewe), 
in 19. (jiuu) and (joo), which is found 
written awe in 13, p. 428. In the 
middle of a word ewe occurs as ew + e, 
and the e may be or may not be silent, 
as in : sew A, br^tt^ed, jewel = (sood, 
bruud, dzhiu'cl). The word sewer, a 
drain, was (shooj) in 18., but in the 
middle of 19. the pronunciation (siai) 
prevails. Sewer a waiter is (siu*' j), one 
who sews is (soo**j). 

EWW. Orrmin's form of (eu), p. 488. 

ET. The same as ei, see p. 469, n. 1, 
and the passages there cited. See also 
Chap. VIJ. § 1, near the beginning. It 
was common in 14. as (ai), in 16. as (ei, 
ai), in 17. as (eei, ee), in 18. and 19. 
generally (ee) sometimes (it), as in k^, 
thjy, turkey, eying = (kii, dhee, ti'kt, 
oi-tq). [See «'.— P.] 

EYE seems to occur only in eye = 
(ai), which was (ai^h-e, aiA:h*e, u*e) in 
14., (ei, ai) in 16., and generally (ai) 
in 17. to 19. [In 14. eye = (ee-e), in 
Norman and English, infr^ p. 682. — P.] 

F. In ags. (f ) and between vowels 
often (v). In 13. to 19. generally (f ), 
in the middle of 17. o/ became (ov) but 
it was not generally recognized till 18. 
The use of (v) for (f ) was common in 
the dialects of 14., p. 409. 

FF. Formerly in MS. of 13. and 
later jJT was written for F. Through- 
out, in the middle of a word ff was = (f ). 



G. In a^. (g, gh ; ^, ^h, A, j). 
In 13. a distinction was made betweea 

ffZ*ff ^^^ PJJfe (y» g)» and Z grttttraral 
or palatal. When French words weit 
introduced more freely in 14. g became 
|[dzh), and ¥ras then (dzh) or perhaps (zh) 
in French. The sound (zh) is compaxa* 
tivel^ modem in France, though it was 
certainly known in 16., p. 207, and it 
is used in Modem English words taken 
from the French as : routing (ruuzh'iq). 

GG. Identical with y, but alwaja 
(g), never (dzh), as in ragged = (rag*ea). 

GH. Even in 13. occasionally used 
for 7 when sounded fgh, kh), the 
sounds (yh, j) being occasionally written 
fyh, y^ p. 431. In 14. the sound was 
(gh, yh, Kh, A:h), and after labial vowels 
(gtrh, wh). In 16. it was eenerally 
called (kh) but said to be lightly pro- 
nounced, and some call it (h*), otners 
(wh), and in a few words this (wh) h^d 
pass^ into (f). In other words it 
gradually became mute, in which case 
the preceding vowel had generally 
been previouSy altered. In 17. sig/k 
drought, height^ were sometimes called 
(saith, drAAth, naith, and the town of 
Keighley is (Kiith'li) in 19. An nn- 
historical h has been inserted in : ghost, 
ghastly, in which yA=r(g). The (kh) 
sound is retained in: hugh, (lakh), 
though it has generally become (k) as 
(lak^, and as: shough, houfh=:(shok, 
Hak) but sometimes (uaf) in groom's 
language. The chang^e of ^h into (f) 
prevailed more extensively in 17. than 
in 19., and is still heard more in the 
provinces. Varieties in 19. : CallayAan, 
niccouyA, BeUinyAam, houyA, yAost, 
lauyA, KeiyAley = (KoBl-aHfiDn, nik'kap, 
Bel'tndzhBm, uak, gooet, laaf), besides 
being mute. Augfi, ough, must be 
taken as au+gh, ou + gh. 

GL. Generally g-\-l, but in the Italian 
word seraglio, either (1j) or (1) from 
17. at least. 

GN. Initial, up to 16. (gn), but i^^ 
17. and afterwards, the y was dropped* 
Medial, in 14. it seems to have been 
simple (n), p. 309, and this sound has 
generally remained to 19., although gn 
IS incorrectly considered to lengthen 
the preceding vowel, merely because an 
e has been omitted, as in : sign, benign, 
impregn, impugn, in 14. (stVn-e, oe- 
ntt'ne, tmpree'ne, tmpyyne), and hence 
in 16. (sain, benain*, impreen*, t'mpyyn*), 
and in 19. (sain, binain*, impriin% on- 
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piiuL'), In soch combination as : dig- 
nit]', signiiy, imprGgaate, rDpagniint, it 
WM prdhalilj alwiiTs (gn). GUI, 1621, 
aoknowledges (qn) a» (beniq-n), and 
■ome HSS. of IS. spcU ^I'n^iic. [In 
18. and 14. gn medial=(ii) in Kor- 

' nun and Engliali.— P.] 

I 2 I Uaod eitenBiTcly in 13. and 14. 

I ftar the sounds of (gt, sK ^i i^i ')■ 
TbB Spire of ^ in me sgubo (i) Boema 
dorivea from j. The forro i being 
identiusl with the written fona of c, 
then in use, n was also used for ; even 
in print, see ne, s. After printing came 
into use } was soon discontinued, and 

, fA, y becamo the uanni forma. Sonie- 

I times confuEud in writing witbi, p. 461. 

I 5h used for (gh) in Ornoin, p. 488. 



ny historical or etymological 
icvuii, ud (ii), and has bo generally re- 
mained. In tinnl ayllables it was much 
used in 14. as [-ii-e) and in 18. aa re- 
presenting tbe 14. final -it, -e, and 
sometunea -j/. Ttiis termination was 
generally eaUed (-i) but sometimes (ei, 
'" In 17. it was gnldnally replaced 



H, In ags. initinUy, hefbre a 
'-' «(«■). Before l.r 






nuTO been originally (kh), but Al, lir, 
An, Aw seem to hare become (Ih, rh, 
nh, wh) in ags. times, p. 512, as they 
m in Icelandic, p. S44, and in 13. 
only {Ih, wh) remained, which were 
ftegnently interchanged with (1, w). 

I in the South. In oga, h final = (kh, 
■ Ml], In 13. the sound of h seems \o 
t ]uive been very nncertain, and in 14. it 
I mts loat in tbose words before which s. 
Towel was elided. In 16. it woa pro- 
nounced or not, difforently from the 
present custom. In 19, it is much 
more pronounced than formerly, but i 



■ I mvti, foe t 

■ Igs. (i, ii) Di (i, H). This sound seems 
I to have h«en prevalent in 14., and the 
I diortTalue (i) lastain 19. During to. 

many of the words having long (u) re- 
oeived short (i) owing to throwing back 
the aecent, bat those long [ii) which 
tebuned the accent became (ei), and 
retained that sound in 16., changing to 
(»i) in 17., where they remain. Only 
a tbw modem French words hare (ii), 
as imiUid (invaUid') also called {I'nTsel'- 
M], in another sense. 



lA. [In 13. a 



1 14. >; 



^(in 






English, p. & 

IE, medial. Occnrs occasionally i: 
U. aa simple (ce). In 16. it was no 
mnch nsed, though it seems tken t 
have been (ii) even in fna\d, and in 1 7 
it was firmly ostflblished in a few wordi 



by g. In a few words r 

it remains with the sound (ai).' 

13. and 14. ie (in one^ b jllaWe) = 



[In 



roperlj ii 



, . J with long 

i, which see ; but owing to a prejudice 
against ending words in u. and to the 
necessity of putting an a after g final 
to indicate the sound of (dzh), it soine- 
times represeuted short i (i), as in 19. 
gi'vfl, live, bridge. In modem words 
from the French it ia (ii), aa: antique, 
oblique, routine, machine, pique. 

lED is a purely French combination, 
and in 16. interchanged with lu bdng 
probably pronounced (eu) ; in 17. it 
WBH (iu), and so it has genorally re- 
mained, thus lieu ia (liu) or (lua), but 
liMilenunt is usually called (leften'snt, 
0T[luHten-snt),andBeaiiIiVKis (Bin'li). 
{lev, iete in English, hypothetically = 
ra«, iKie Iforman of 13., would, if 
fonjid = (nu), in&a p. 686.— P.] 

lEW. In the word niijc written both 
Mice and iiinc in 16., it is a final form 
oft™. [Seei™.— P.] 

10. [In 13 and 14. lo (in one sylla- 
ble3 = oi=(nn) generally, iu Norman 
and English, infri p. 687.— P.] 

IE not before a vowel, was pro- 
bably not diatinetly separated from 
er even in 14. as we bare both^'i( 
and firit,. In 16. and later it Bsems 
to have been the same as »-, and in 
19. it is either ('j) or ('jj, us in : sir, 
dir(. fir. 

ID. [In 13. iu (in one syUable) = 
i"«j = (ou) in Norman and English, 
inlH p. 586. On p. 606, a. i, for 
(ria-Ie) read (run-le).— P.] 

3 01 1 consonant of the 16. and 17, 
centuries in which the distinction i, / 
was not observed in writing. In 14, 
introduced for French words, and wiUl 
the French sound (dzh) which it re- 
tains, though in Prance J has become 
(ah). In the Hebrew hallelujah it wb« 
and ii read fj), hat not so in other 
Hebrew words, (Maajlehbniijks} for 
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Marjoribanlu, is an obviouBly recent 
corruption. 

K from its earliest introduction in 
the latest ags. to the present day has 
retained the same sound (k), with per- 
haps occasional unacknowledged pala- 
tisation into (A;). 

KK, often used in 14. where eh 
was aftierwards employed, as (k) after 
a preceding short accented vowel in a 
closed syllable. 

KN initial^ in 14. to 16. and per- 
haps for some time in 17. was = (kn), 
but in 18. and 19. the (k) was droppea. 
It is, however, still pronounced in Low- 
land Scotch. In 17. Cooper con- 
sidered A:»B(nh), p. 544, n. 2. 

L from ags, to 19, = (1V The 19. 
colonel = rkj-nvl) is remarkable. L is 
occasionally not pronounced, but in 
disappearing leaves an effect on the 
preceding vowel as in : talk, half^ alnut 
now (tAAk, Haaf, aamz), where / seems 
to have been lost generally in 16. See al. 

LD. The / was omitted in 17. in 
eouldj would, ahouldf having been erro- 
neously introduced into the first, though 
heard in 16. In Guilford, the d is 
usually silent. 

LE final, aft«r a consonant, from 
16. to 19.=('1), as: fiddle, beadle = 
(fid'l, bii-d'l). 

LF. In alfj the / was omitted in 
16. and a became (au), which was (a a) 
in 17. and has in 19. returned to (aa). 
See a/. 

LH. Occasionally used in 13., pro- 
bably for (Ih), a remnant of ags. A/, see 
A, but as it interchanges with /, this 
pronunciation is doubtful. 

LL, Much used as a final, and after 
a short accented vowel in a closed syl- 
lable, as ^1). In compounds sometimes 
/ + /, as in soulless. In Welsh words 
initially, the Englishman says (1) in 
Z/byd (Loid), Welsh (Ihhuid), but in 
Zlaiigollen he generally uses (thl) as 
(Thl8Bn-goth-len), Welsh (Lhhan-- 
golhh-en). 

LM, aim final, omitted the / in 16. 
chan^ng (a) into (au) which became 
(aa^ in 17. and in 19. has become (aa) 
witn its variants, as in balm, see aL 

LN final presenting some difficulty 
in speech, one or the other letter was 
often dropped : / was omitted in Xm- 
eoln, and probably in OoIm in 17m n 



was omitted in kUn in 17., changes 
which remain. 

LZ. Old form of 1^ = (U). DaMeL 
in Scotland (Dinl) in England (Diel*- 
zel). See p. 310, note 1. 

M, from ags. to 19. = (m). In 16. 
probably, and later, when following 
any consonant but /, r, m was ('m) asin 
ehasm = (k8ez*'m) although the ('m) 
was not allowed to constitute a syllable 
in verse. Some in 19 call -/m, -rm 
(-I'm, -r*m) and this was recognized 
by Bullokar in 16. 

MB final, probably omitted b in 16. 
and certainly in 17. to 19. as limb, 

MM medial only, after an accented 
short vowels (m), from 14. at least. 

MN final k (m) probably always in 
column ; and initial = (n) probably 
always in mnemonics. 

MP. Omp, which was a French 
combination, now called Toa), was in 
accented syllables in 14. = (nun), in 16. 
(oun) and 17. 19. = (aun) as in Compter; 
unaccented it was (kon) as Comptroller. 
In 19. Campbell is often (kaBm*el). 
Otherwise (mp) is fully sounded as: 
camp, limp, thump. 

N. From ags. to 19.=(n). Proba- 
bly before / it fell into m, as in Banff. 
See also ne, nk, ng. 

NC. Chiefly in compounds as in^come^ 
or in the termination -nee, and then = 
(nk, ns) ; but some in 19. and probably 
early, changed n into (q) before 0= (k). 

ND. Generally (nd), but the <^ is 
sometimes mute, as in riband, hsMd~ 
kerchief, and in the latter case the n 
becomes (q) notwithstanding the com- 
posite nature of the word = ^Hieq'ker- 
tsher) in 17. and (H8eq*kjtshir) in 19. 

NG. The difficulty of pronouncing 
pure (n) before the gutturals (g, k), 
caused n in such cases to pass into (q) 
in the earliest times. It is difficult to 
determine before 19. whether ng was 
simply (q), or (qg) when final or mediaL 
In 16. and later the 19. customs ob- 
tained, namely ng is (q) when final, 
and preserves that sound generally 
when the word is lengthened by in- 
flection, and in a few cases M^ = (qg). 
Thus : I long, thou longest, longer s, 
a lon^ way, have all (q), but longer a., 
longest a., %\xongQT, strofi^est have (qg), 
Compare linger, fi«^er, singer. When 
ng occurs before th, it is usually called 
(qk) as length, strength (leqkth, 
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I 



ftttreqkth) or (qqli), but many persons 
■ay (lentil, etreath) wbicli Walker 
--'-" an Irisbism. la French 



.B ctian^, ttin^e, (tfhi'nuh, ei'nzh) for 
{tehnnifih, siQikliV Though a'aanguig 
H naed, Binyeing ib employed to keep 
ttie woid diatiuct from ai?i^ing. Ifg 
liiitial = {q), is only found in foreign 

KE. A Fortugueae combination for 
I (nj), used in 19. in ipccucnanAa as (d). 

HK. In one syllable = (qt), or as 
1 kome believe (qbk) from Bgs. to present 

NN. After short accented vowels 
= (n) from ags. 
HZ. In^a few namea, the old fonn 
L of Baxoa Hj, with the aoand (q) as 
I Hei»iiH = (Miq'tE), or with the eiiund 
I (ni) ta in I)ennl=s(Den'jil), see le, and 
■ p. 310, note 1, 

0. From ags. to 16. apparently (o, 
oo), hut during 15. many long d fell 
into (uq) aud Ibr some the orthography 
was changed in 16. to oo, while for 
otiiers the o was retained, aa in da, laho, 
(dno, wbnn, mnnv), and in 17. go 
occasionally pronounoed (gun) . 



(d) both 

lODg sound of in those words in which 
it bad not foZlen into (uu) becumu (oo) 
U)d the short either generally (a, a) or 
even (a) in case of those worda where 
ovcm (u) in 16. In IB. the long aoond 
ia (fio) or as some pronounce (sou) and 
even (oa), while the short aeund is (a). 



'={1), the loDS sound remains 
00), as orii^fooi) although some say 
Doi, oo'i) and even (00', 'i) dissyllabic- 



aa fbrli (folk), but it frequently becumoa 
(ii) and the (j) ia then often dropped, 
so that Lord laud theoretically (hjd, 
lAAd] are confosed oa (lAAd) . See pp. 
196, 215. In comic verse or, aw, arc 
allowed to rhyme as in Hucd'a Epi- 
-o — : ig ^f ^ Sentimen- 







sthe 



t blessed of 

■7 remembtr how fondly I gazed at my 
■ bride, 

Sitting down to a plateful of prawtit. 



iroperly short a is m 19. some- 
prolonged before >, /as enu of 
s of, kroM oit) or (kruoe aim, 
locaaionally quite (kriAS AAfj. 
iy in 17., wholo, atone werc_(Hol, 



parently, o 
familiar [e 



never may mern'ry loae sight of that 

But still hallow the time as it oui/M, 
That season the "grass" was remark- 
ably dear, 
And the peas at a guinea a guarl. 

-^Camic Mtnual, 1831, p. 171. 
See the remarks under (j), inlrft { 2. 

The properly short is "~ ■"" 

times prolonged before 1, 

= (kias of, kroM a" " 

and oocaHionalty r 

PoBsibly in 17., who 

ston) aa tbcae prounneiainoDB exui u 

Amcirica, wbich is tinged with 17., and 

are atiU heard occaaionatly bere, being 

in Norfolk; from (ston) ap- 

, or else &am (stun), comes the 
(atan) as a weight. The 19. 
inenea : arc go, do, women, bettor, on, 
in, woman, compter, choir, reason = 
roD, dun, iiimfiu, bet-j, on, ssn, 
nmnn, iounti, kwsio, riis-n). 
OA. This is found in 13. when it 
have been (oa) or (nab), or 



part of If 
anewaig . ,, 
appropriated to (un). In 17. the si: 
changed to (00) at which it has re- 
mained, vrith a tendency in 19. towards 
(oDU, on). In the three worda : bri»d, 
abroad, gront^ it waa = (A*) in 17., and 
still so reniaiuB, tbangb grost ia alten 
called (grat), and in groaia, a farina- 
ceous food for children, it ia (gr.ts). 
It was occaaionally o+a aa in oasiB, 
court, coognlatfl. [Infri p. 686.~P.] 

CE. Used ia 19. in some Latin 
words as fcetus, fcetid = (fii'tos, fet'id), 

QE waa unnertainly Used as a final 
in 16., witb the sounds of (oo) gena- 
rally, and (un) occasionally, lievins 
1570 has : doe, foe, roe, toe, sloe, goe, 
forgoe, moe, hoe, loo (our lo!) wiUi 
(00), snd: ahuoe, fordoe, vndoe (but 
doo), with (nu), but conaiders these 
and; bio, twoo, no, so, tbo, to, vnto, 
as worda " in desinentia." In 17. ot 
was generally (00). but was (nnl in 
(Ah. In IS, we find dug, aho«, fellof, 
dots = (doe, shna, fel'i, dsz), and m= 
04-0 in ; coeval, poet (ka,ii'Yul, ptfO'ct), 
[See 00, p. 686.— P.] 

0-E. From 16., marks o long, but 
in some words, when v ia the luterpused 

sonified (nu) from IS. to IS,; love, 
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formeriy (1^^^)> pftming throngli 
(luv), oecame lav). In a few woras 
as : hoTe, roye {oo) remains. Other- 
wise the sound was that of the long 
of the time. The anomaly otte 
Twen) is recent ; the time of its intro- 
auction is unknown, hut it was not 
before 18. Jones 1701 ^ves (wsbu, 
wsBns, waenst) as curiosities, but does 
not name (wan) ; Buchanan 1766 has 
(wsBU, wsens) also, as the correct sounds, 
but Franklin, 1768, has (wan, wans). 
The Scotch (jin, im) for ane^ seem to 
hare been introduced about the same 
time. The old sounds were, English 
(oon), Scotch (aan). The 19. varieties 
are: hors^, cov^ move, Tollnnache, 
forehead, love, Bolingbroke, one — 
(Bars, koov, muuv, Tael'mffish, far*ed, 
loT, Bul'tqbrttk, wan). 

OEXJ. A French combination, na- 
turaliEed as ^uu) in manoeuvre, in 19 P 
[A combination not known in France 
until 15., represented in 13. and 14. by 
lie, eUf eo, oe=(uu). — P.] 

OH has perhaps always represented 
the exclamation (oo)^ although the ex- 
clamation was not always represented 
by it. 

01 is not found often enough in 13. 
to determine its sound, it was appa- 
rently (ui) in 14. in French words, 
but occasionally (u6 P), and sometimes 
(oi P) ; in 16. (uui, ui) and also (oi), 
in 17. the (ui) class became (ai) and 
this remains as an unrecognized vul- 
garism in botl, point, etc. ; in other 
words it was (aiJ or (oi) or (oi), and 
occasionally {pi) is heard, often (AAi). 
Dialectically oi was occasionally pro- 
nounced (ti, ee) in 14., p. 450, note 2. 
The 19. varieties are : chamois, connois- 
seur, avoirdupoise = (sham't, shsem'WA, 
kanesjj*, ffivjdiupoiz*). Chotr was also 
writen quire in 17., and since then pro- 
nounced fkwair), but chorister was 
(kM>tr*tBterJ. Memoir is called (mem*- 
woj) in imitation of the French. And 
sometimes oi = o-\-i. [In 13. and 14. 
ot, oy = io=(uu) generally, in Norman 
and English, but very often also = (ee), 
infr^ p. 587.— P.] 

OL, OLL. In 16. the / being 
sounded strongly as ('1) or (Ito) de- 
veloped a (u), so that ol became (ooul) 
in roU, toll, etc., p. 193. In 17. this 
remained or became (oul), and as such 
passed to Ireland. Even in 18., (oul) 
as well as (ooul) was heard. In 19. 
(ooul) is considered inelegant, but is 



common, and (oo!) unbearable, and 
(ool) is the only recognized soundl 

00. In 13. and 14. = (oo), rare in 
13., frequent in 14. During 15. this 
sound split into Too) and (uu) and in 
the latter part or 16., oo was appro- 
priated to (uu), where it has since re- 
mained, with a few exceptions. Li 
some words the (uu) became (u) and 
some of these naturally fell into (a) in 
17.t as: flood, blood; others, however, 
resisted this tendency, but became («) 
as : good, wood, stooa. These changes 
remain in 19. Before it it is the cus- 
tom in Scotland to use (u) and in the 
North of England to preserve (uu), as : 
book (buk, Duuk^, while in the South 
the sound is Amy (n) as (btik). In 
some words 00=0^-0^ as zoology, zoo- 
phyte, Laocoon = (zoal'odzht, zoo'ofint, 
Leak'oan). 

OR. There is no reason to suppose 
that this was different from (oor, o^ in 
accented syllables; flnals were g^e- 
rally written our up to 17. and even 
later, some still remaining, originally 
to indicate the sound (uur, ur^ p. 304. 
In 17. these final unaccented or, <mr 
became (ar) or probably (ax, j), and 
are (j) in 19. In accented syllables, in 
17. it was sometimes (oor) and some- 
times (Ar) or (AAr), (foorm) a bench, 
(fAArm) a shape, and this distinction 
remained through 18. It has nearly 
disappeared in 19. The present theo- 
retical sound of or not followed by a 
vowel is (oj), which passes into (aai) 
and (aa) simply, see the citation in 0, 
p. 575. Before a vowel or = (or). 

Oil was introduced at the dose 
of 13. and beginning of 14. for (uu) 
and so remained to 16., being occa- 
sionally used for (u), and occasionally 
for (oou), which was generallr 
written 010, Some writers pronounced 
it (uu) till past the midole of 16., 
but about that time the general pro- 
nunciation had become (ou), some 
words only remaining (uu) or (u). 
Most of the latter became (a) in 17., 
but some (uu, u) remain to 19. The 
ags. words in aw, oto, which came to be 
written ow, ow, were till 17. called 
(oou). In 17., {00) without an after- 
sound of (u), was and still is the recog- 
nized pronunciation, but as the after- 
sound exists still as (ooiu, 00* w), it pro- 
bably existed in 17., and its repudiation 
by orthoepists then arose very possibly 
from the same cause that it still arises, 
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namely, the tenAeacj 



I 

I 



re this after- 
■whera thare 

no hutorical nathorily for its tme, 
>Be BW. Before jrA the sound wbh ap- 
paiestly (po) or (ood] id 14. In 17. 
this ciiangGd to {aa), g/i being dropped, 
and haa la rsmained. The IS. raneties 
ore: si'ght, sohI, soup, hsugh. liouble, 
Wfluld, noun = (Ait, aool, suup, Hok, 
deb''l, nud, neon), and it is sometimes 
o+u. [In 13. and 14. du = (uii) in 
Norman and Engliah. — P.] 

OUGH, properly = ou + j4, and its 
Boted Tsrieliea arise from the comhisa- 
tion of the Tariedea of these two eym- 
liols, which they do not cihaust In 
19. they are ; iiaugh, toiijA, hiccoujA, 

JlnugA, throuflA, loiiji, bough, oughts 
ihae, taf, Hikkap, pldu, thmn, lokh, 
Bjk, AAt), These ore ouly eight ; 
u there are at luast sovdh varieties of 
en and of gA, otigh might have had 49 
■onnda. It h not the combinatioit of 
the most varied nroimnciatbn, as is 
generally annposed, for simple o has at 
least 10, and eo 11 naes, eee a, eo. 

OW in 14. was generally usod for 
(oDu), hut Bometimes was nrittca for 
IHi and pronounced (uu. u). In IB. 
flioM words which had (oou) retained 
the sonnd. In 17. they changed (oou) 
into (Off) which remains. There is a 
■trong tendency to say {emu) in 19., and 
u this tendency \s as stmng for no as for 
tUDHJ, orf.hoepiata disnpprove of it in 
p. 234. ThoBEwordsin which 



C!,lkd (uu) i 



H, 



nouDCed with (ou) in 16 /and (an) 

IT., which remains as hew, now. The 
J 19 varieties are : knoui, Couiper, knoic- 
I ' ledge, bellAios, nam ^ (noo, Euu'p.i, 
I lial'^dih, bel 38, nan). fJiirper is some- 

"mea called (Eaup'j). [In 13. and 14. 
E> generally = (uu) in Norman and 

English, and sometimeB (oou) in £ng- 



a only be regarded as another 
01 from 14. to 19. It is now 
enerully final. [In 13. and 14 oy = 
l[iiu) gencnilly, but often = (oe) in Nor- 
man and English, infru p. 687.— P.] 

IP. From Bgs, fo 19, =(p). In cup- 
board it is in 19. aesimilated to the 
following b, or rather lost= (k'jb'jd). 
PH was introduced at the earliest 
periods for Greek 41, and probably 
(dwa^ = (('). In nepAew the ph was 
B mistake, and it is called (neiiu] in 
18: In Clap/iam. etc., ph^p-^h and 
&e Aisdroppvd (Ekep'nn}. ^eephlh. 



PHTH, properly ph+li. is only used 
in Greek combinatjons. From the dif- 
ficulty of saying (ftb), the following 
changes arise ; plilhws, f AfAisical, apo- 
pAWegni, dijti/i(Aong = {lai'si8. tiaiknl, 
tep'othem, dip'thaq). The last at any 
rate was in use in 17. Wo Hnd oven 
in Bgs. (ptli. kth) used for if9, x^ in 
tran^iterating Greek, p. 523. Some 
say (difthai)) in 19. 

PN initial loses p, as in fmeumatiDS 
= (nium9t'iks). 

PP after short accented toweIb = (p). 

PFH aA«r short acccntud voweb 
= (f). 

QU from 14. to 19. had the sound 
(kwl or (kw). In a few words from 
the French it is (k). These were for- 
merly spelled without q/i, compare 14. 
liconr, 19. Kquor = (likuur , lik-j). 

eUH. An old 81 



loatcb orthography, 
\g (kich),the ScDttdi 



It. From ags. to 19. before a vowel 
= (r), and perhaps once (.r). In Scot- 
land always (r) or (.r) wherever occur- 
ring. There is no mention of any anoh 
sound as (j, j) till 19., but tbore is 
reason to think (j) may have existed in 
16. and still more that it existed in IT. 
For its use in 19. see table on p. lOT. 
There are many varieties of defective 
utterance. The Northumberland burr 
is {r) or (grh) and sometimes (gh, g) 
simply, the French r grasseye ou pro- 
ieBi;al is (r), and the Dutab g eh havB 
often the same sound, thus aclilp = (srjp) . 

BE Unal, seems to have beoo occa- 
sioDally (er) lu 14., but when the > was 
infleolional (re) remained. In 16. and 
later it was always (er, ur) or (j) in 
French words. 

BH initial in Greek words and in 
Kliine, Ehone = (r). 

RR Generally after a shurt vowe 
= (r), and jiossibly always so before 17' 
In 19. it IS generally (r) alter a abort 
vowel, except there is acVnowledsod 
inflection, and then it is (jr), but atUr 
along vowel it is aInavB {jri. Thus: 
mafiy, mercy, spirit, hornd, hnrry= 
(mxri, mer-i', spirit, nar-id, nsr'ij. 
Bat occur, occurrence, oocuri-ing, infer- 
riDg = (3kJ', skar-«nB, okinq, infr, 
I'nri r/q) . After a long vowel rr it 
BOldoDi written, the single r being thon 

trooonnced as (ji), compare; ear;iog, 
esNug = (iuTiq. niiar-q). But wa 
have: tar, tarry = ooversd with tar, 
87 
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itar, starry Esiiill of stars, = (taaj,taaiTt 
itaaj, staaj-rt), and in Ireland arr 
always =: (aair) or (aeser) as in barrel in 
England (bsercl), m Ireland (baajTel) 
or (Dffi8BTel), which seems to imply a 
aimilar EngUsh pronunciation in 17. 

RRH, in words from the Greek 
only, in 19. used precisely as r, rr, as in 
oatarrA, diarrAoca<=(kBtaaj*, ddierii*«). 

S. One sense of this letter from ags. 
to 19. has always been (s). "Whether 
in ags. it was ever (z) is difficult to 
determine. Judging from the Ice- 
landic, as the reprcsentatiTe of medieval 
lan^ages, « was always intentionally 
(a) in ags ; but the sound of (z) was oc- 
oasionafiy generated, llapp takes it to 
haye been always (sj). This is not 
necessary. There is no (z) in Spanish, 
nor in the Dyak languages, and pro- 
bably many others. In 14. there 
seems no doubt that s was occasionally 
(z). There are some traces of its being 
cfaianged into (sh) by a following pa- 
latal vowel at the end of 1 6. ana oe- 
^[inning of 17. (p. 216), and later on 
in 17. Mi^ge, a Frenchman, notes : 
sure, leisure, usual, as being (shyyr, 
lee'zhar, yyzh'ysel). See »ci- at. These 
sounds remain. In 19. we have : «ee, 
at, «ugar, letrare = (sii, sez, shug'j, 
lezh j). In some MS. of 13., st is 
used for ^t = (A;ht), probably a mistake 
arising from the confusion of 2, }, «, 
see p. 464. [In 13. and 14. « = (s) in 
Norman and English.— P.] 

SG. The initial sc before palatals' 
was (s) in 16., and probably always. 
SeepHc was often spelled skeptic. In 19. 
we have : vi««)unt, scene, di«^m, «<^ptic 
= (yai'kaunt, siin, dizin*, skep ttk). 

SCH, in Greek words, seems to have 
been considered as ** (sk). The words : 
««Aism, sehedvley have always presented 
difficulties. They are now generally 
(8tz*'m, shed'iul). In 13. and 14., and 
even later, aeh was used for the mo- 
dem shf which see. In 13. it is some- 
times she. The celebrated German 
■ame of Rothschild, properly (Root*- 
shild) —red-shield, is generally mispro- 
nounced in English as (raths'tshaild), 
quasi Wroth* s child! where the familiar 
word child has evidently misled the 
reader to separate the combination seh, 

SCI-. Treated as «t- = (sO till 17., 
snd then often (sh), as in 19., con^muB 
e:(kon'8h«s). 

SH. Orrmin uses this compendious 
fann. of teh^ but it did not come into 



general use till end of 16., or beginning 
of 16. It represented the effect of pala- 
tizing (sk), and hence converting it 
into (sh). The sound (sh) has re- 
mained. Sh is occasionally « -)- A, and 
the h is occasionally dropped, as 19., 
compare mi«Aap, ditAonest, ditAonoiir, 
MasAam = (mtsusp', dnon'est, dnon'j, 
MsBS'vm) ; but many persons ignore 
the composition, and call: HorxAam, 
WindlesAam ^Hajsh-wn, Win'd'lshwn). 
The pronunciation (thresh'Hoold) for 
thre«Aold, ags. ]>resc-wald. Chancer 
threisshfold, 3482, Promptorinm 
threschwolde, is a modem etymological 
error for (thresh oold). 

SI-. Treated as (si) till 17, and 
then often (sh), and sometimes (zh), as 
19., mansion, decision = (msen'shmi, 
disizhnm). After a short accented 
vowel it IS more usually (zh), and (sh) 
is then kept rather for «i-, or mi. 

SS was occasionally used for (sh) in 
13. and 14. (pp. 409, 448). 

SSI-. See St. 

T from ags. to 19. = (t); but see <•-. 

TCH intended as double eh, and 
used after a short accented vowel ; the 
spelling is modem, the 14. form is eeh. 
In both cases the sound was probably 
(tsh) simply. 

TH, even in ags. used as a trans- 
literation of 6, p. 523, and sometimes 
used for |>, "S, in 13., having both the 
sounds (th, dh), which were probably 
distinguished as at present in 16., witu 
some doubtful cases, as wiM (wtth, 
wtdh). Sometimes = ^ + A, sometimes 
t + thy or th + A, being obviously con- 
tractions. In a few words th — (t, d) in 
16. In 19. we find : Myme, bur^Aen 
(generally vnritten burrfen), Migh, My, 
po^Aouse, eighM, SouMampton = (taiin, 
Djd'n, thai, dhai, pat* Hans, e^tth, 
SauthHffim-tcn). In Havelock th is 
found for jt, as Tcnith^ but the sound is 
unknown ; it may have even been really 
(th), compare sigh, Keighley, under Oh^ 
or else simply (t), p. 477. 

TI. In the termination -tion^ pro- 
bably (si) from 14. to I7.y and uien 
5enerally (sh), following st-, ci-, sd'. 
t may, however, have been exception- 
ally (sh) even at the beginning of 17. 

TTH, the Greek rB, probably al- 
ways (th) in Ma/Mew. 

p ags. (th) or (dh). It is impossible 
to distinguish between ]> "S in ags. and 
Early English. In 13. and 14. used 
for TOth (m, dh). In ags. it is safest 
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to DM (th) iititial, and (dh] medial and 
' ' p. 616 and p. 641, n. 2. 

u rawel, fpr w conaonant, sea v. In 
■gs. (liu,a}. In 13. the long u was 
(uu), but may bavp been wpBHianally 
pronouncvd (yj) liltewise, while abort 

athoofh genurally (u), was oecaeian- 
j Bi^fflT (y), or (1, o). ITiia umm of 
Am H is too goneral to b« conaidered 
H diatcotic. In H. long u was always 
jy), the (uu) sound being represented 
J OH, DIP, whicb ace. Qhort u was 
~ 'e tmifonnlT (u), though this sound 







Ji the 
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'vf short H for (i, e) had 
In 19. this use of short w ia only re- 
tained in: burial, bury ; busy, buainesa. 
In 18. long u wga (yy), and short u (a) 
ilmoat unifonnly. In the bBginaing of 
17., and perhaps earlier (p. 227, n. 1), 
tag H was called [yy] by some, and 
I ^o) by othera, the latter sound pre- 
[jfRilad, and haa remained to 19., except 
!ln r, as in truth, rul«, and after an 
^■IfttiUued into (sh, zh), as; sure, 
UuoK, vhen it becomes (nu), oc ia 
lort in IB. as: (truuth, niul, shntu, 
iMh'i). There ia, hnwcTer, great di- 
Tenity of practice, and an (i) is more 
or len distinctly introduced before the 
(n), as (id, lu], or fused with it in (yy, 
v\n. Again, in the middleof 17. ahoct 
H became ^nerally [a), which was a 
BCW aonad ia our language, not men- 
boiled by any writer bclore WallLs, 
IBfiS, and the extent to vrhich it was 
oaed ia very undefined ; but it pravuilcd 
gBsarally, and only a few (u) remain in 
IB. T»hioh are now properly (h), as: 
put, (iill = (pHt, ful). This DQCerlMnty 
a well illustrated by the dialeets of the 
psak of Derbyshire, chap. XI.. j 4. In 
IB. abort u was occasionally called {■), 
bat this waa reckoned an affected pro- 
nanciatiDn. The use of u for u in 
petsHade, etc., is modem, imitated from 
ita nae in gii. In 16. or 17. arose the 
practiDe of osing gu to represent a hard 
f {g) before nn «, as in ; ueas, a French 
practice, borronedalso from gu; and to 
this, and the wish to indicate a lunj; 
vowel by (inal f, must ho attribul^n 
ffww, t>*?iw, /ndjHB, roffvi, etc. 
With usual inconsislcnoy a long vowel 
i* not always indicated by a llnal -gM, 
ai tpttoffuffy tx/nayogut^ or itmgw^ 
These spellings arc not found before 
16., and they greatly vary in 16. [In 
13. and 14. u accented and long — (uu) 
In Norman and Engluh ; u unaccented 
and short = (B, e, i), and h with the 



UE used in tal«r epelliuE as a final 
u, owing to a rule made by no One 
knows whom, no one knows why, and 
DO one knows when, that no English 
word can end in u. [In 13. and 14. 
141 — su = tB = (uu) in Norman and 
Enjrliflh, p. 686.— P.] 

U — E from 10. indicated long k, and 
woe BO pronounced, see «. 



lishfoi 
sound (ni). 



with, probably, the 
some words it may 



terchaoges w 

170. See also p. 4:24, nolfi a. Dome- 
times it replaced i, see p. 462, aot«i 
col, 2, 1. S. To Uiis castnm is perhaps 
due its present existence in buil^ which 
Gili leai calls (byyld, bsild, biUd, bild), 
and which is spelled htild, biU in 
Fromptorium. After g the u waa oidy 
the French method of hardening g to 
(g) and the combinatiua giii must b« 
considered as g hard + i, as : gnilt, 

§uidG, guile. In more recent 17. 
rcncb words, ui wns treated as long 
«, and this treatment remaina with tha 
sonnd (ua) aiter r as usual, and some~ 
times after i, as suit, 17. (sout), IB. 
(shuut), 19. (siut). Occasionally ui = 
w + «', or = M + i'. Hcnee we get tha 
19. tarietJes : mosquito, Iruit, butid, 
gui'dine, suit, languid, qui'rk, fruition, 
angaiB!i = (mmkii-|D, ffnut, bild, goid-- 
iq, siut, lEeq'gwid, kuerk, fruahnni, 
M'giii,nh.) It is continually used in 
Scotch for (yy) or (a) aa : puir, fuid. 
[In 13. and 14. ui = Hy=tii = (nu) in 
Norman and English, iaSA p. 6!ie.-F.1 

UO. [In 13. and 14. w=eh( = (uu), 
when u is not a consonant, in Nonnan 
and English.— P.] 

UOY is confined to the word buoy; 
called by Hart 1609, (buee) = (bwee), 
in 17. (boi), frequently (bwoi) and by 
sailois (bnui) in 19. 

UB, from the time that « short t»- 
presented (9),ur = (»r, oj, 'r, j), see p. 
200, rtr and r. 

UW, an nnuaual and hence doubtful 
combination, probably (yy). [In 13. 
and 14. wio = (uo) in Norman and 
English, infra p. 6S6.— P.] 

UT, a modem spoiling, (bond to; 
buv. plaguy = C'3i, plwgi). The aonad 
of bqy, spelled; bye, T)eye. 14. waa 
(hire, bais), p. 385. [In 13. and U. 
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1^ = HI = iM s= (uu) in Norman and 
EnglUh, infra, p. 686.— P.] 

Y consonant, for v vowel see u. This 
■eems to haye been inyariably (y). 

W Yowel, is only used as part of a 
diphthong, see au;, eWf ow. Several 
writers, however, consider u> to be 
always a vowel. In 13. occasionally 
used as lon^ ti = (uu), especially where 
(an) dialectically replaces (wuu, wn) ; 
in 14. occasionally used as ou also = 
(nu) ; probably double v was dialectic- 
ally used as the simple v vowel, that is 
If, with its local sound (uu) or (jry). 
[In 13. and 14. u?=€w=u = {ii}i) in 
Korman and English, in&k p. 586. 

W consonant, corresponds to ags. p, 
which was (w) p. 513. This sound 
has remain to 19. ; and is often con- 
sidered to be a vowel, but it is not so, 
compare iroo, u^ood, iroman = (wuu, 
wud, wum*«n),in which those who con- 
sider w as & vowel have to write (uu, 
nd, um'«n), as is and probably was 
frequently said in various parts. Mute 
in 19. in : gunu;alc, boatstrain, ansu^cr, 
Ghisuack, SMTord, tu-o, ttropence; the 
last word was (top-tns) in 17. In ags. 
p. 514, and down to 16. at least u;r- 
initial was probably a labial r or (rtr) 
' as writef (ureit) in Hart, (wrait) in 
Gill, but simple (rait) in 19. Ags. «;/-, 
p. 514, was probably a labial / or (It/;), 
which changed to ?1) or (fl), compare 
ags. wlsenco, Scotcn wlonk, modern 
flunkey ; Is lukewarm a transposition 
of ags. «;l8ec P Orrmin has wlite. 

WH, in ags. hw, was perhaps very 
early = (ku;h), but is not likely to have 
been (khw). In Scotland it is assumed 
as (ku;h,) see quh. Probably in later 
ags. times it was (wh) and it has since 
so remained, though there was a ten- 
dency even in 13. to call it (w) when 
initial, and that tendency is strong in 
the South in 19. In 16. who was called 
(whuu), which in 17. had become (huu) 
where it remains, (whoo, whuu) being 
heard from elderly provincials. The 
final wh in 14. formed the transition 
from (k«?h) to (f), and in Aberdeen 
(fat) is still said for (k&chat) quhatf 
whatf the same transformation occur- 
ring initially. 

WL. See w. 

WK. Seew. 

X was in early writings used for 
Greek % ^^ Xpi(rr65y whence the con- 
tractions Xp' = Xp. Xmas, etc., for 
CSiriat^. Christmas, etc, ; and was then 



= (k). Its general" early use was for 
Latin Xy and it seems to have been 
always (ks) and never (gz). In 19. it 
is sometimes (gz), and being treated as 
A;+«, or g-^Zf the latter letter may be 
palatalized to sh, zh. In French words 
it follows the French pronunciation 
(s, z), and as an initial in Greek words 
as pronounced in English it was (s) in 
17. and is (z) in 19., as Xantippe, 
Xenophon, Xerxes, now = (Zsentip*!, 
Zeu'viBU, Zerk'ziiz). Hence the 19. 
varieties: except, Deaoa;, vej;, a^donif 
e^rample = (eksept',booz, T§ks, ak'shivm, 
egzaaro p'l). [In 13. and 14. x = {ti) 
in Norman, and often perhaps in Eng- 
lish.— P.]. 

Y vowel, was in earlier ags. (y, yy), 
but in later ags. times it was confused 
with (i, ii). In 13. to 16. it was used 
indiscriminately with t, as of precisely 
the same meaning. In 17. and subse- 

' quently the use of y was more limited 
to the end of words, where it arose 
from the termination -ij, the y being 
in 14. the substitute for ^, in this sense, 
and the i omitted. Throughout, the 
Latin practice of transliterating Greek 
V by y was followed. The pronuncia- 
tion of y vowel was the same as t vowel 
throughout, see t. In 19. compare 
marry, myrrh, flying = (mser**, nu, 
flai'tq.) 

Y consonant. This was a substitute 
for ags. 3, and its use probably arose 
from the sound of ^ as (j). It has 
been used for (j) from 14. at least. It 
was also used in contractions for J?, as 

ye yt:=J,e |)8Bt. 

YA. [In 13. and 14. ya (in one 
syllable) =ay = ai = (ee), in English 
and Norman, infr^ p. 582. — P.] 

YE. [In 13. and 14. ye (in one 
syllable) =^y in medial, and sometimes 
probably in final syllables = (ee), in 
Norman and English,infrk p. 582. — P.] 

YH. This is found in 13. in place of 
3 when it had the sound of (j), p. 431. 

Z is not an ags. letter. In 14. it 
was freely used for (^) even in plurals, 
see Alliterative Foemsj edited by B. 
Morris, and also for ^, and had there- 
fore both sounds. The use of z for j 
remained into Roman type, see r and «. 
In 16. its use was contined to (z), and 
it was abandoned in plurals. In 19 it 
is palatalized and a few Italian z's are 
found, hence : mezzotint, zeal, azure = 
(met'sot/nt, ziil, ee'zhi). [In 13. and 
14. z, z« = (s), in Nor. and Eng., and 
sonnetimes perhaps (ts) in Norman.-P.] 



ChU'. VI. } 1. MR. PATNe's researches. SSl 

Having learned that Mr. Payne in the conrae of his Norman ia- 
vertigations (supr^ p. 438, n. 1) had arrived at several results 
"whifi were inconsistent with the preceding investigations, I re- 
qnested him to give me that brief statement of his opinionB which 
Das been added in brackets to several of the above articles, and also 
to fiimish an abstract of the grounds on which he relied. This he 
lias been so kind as to do, and it seemed to me so important that 
the reader should be in possession of his arguments, that 1 have 
here appended them in exlenso. In his Memoir, above referred to, 
the several points here shortly touched upon will be fully iUnstratod 
by citations and references. It would be impossible fully and 
Batistkctorily to criticise his investigations without studying those 
additions. At present I can only add brief notes, pointiag out the 
Mdical difference between our views, which, as respects ay, ey and 
long u, will be further illustrated at the beginning of Chap. VII. 
§ 1, and state my opinion that, as far as English is conccraed, suf- 
ficient weight has not been given by Mr. Payne to the dialeotio 
peculiarities of the scribes of MSS. Thus it appears to mc that 
the Alliterative Poems in the West Midland dialect of the sivth 
century, afford no proper evidence for Chaucer's pronunciation in 
the South, and the late xv th century MSS. of Alisaunder used by 
"Weber (supril p. 451, note, col. 2) is no authority at all for the 
pronunciation of the smth century to which the original poem 
belonged. The assumption that so many forms were used to express 
the game sound, so that the vowels {uu, ee) must on this theoir 
tave been predorainant in the English and Normnn of the xinth 
and xivth centuries, seems also incompatible with the known ten- 
dency of all illiterot* speech to diversity of pronunciation. Thus 
itone was ags, (stnan), and is in ordinary Scotch (stem), but in 
Aberdeen (stiin), in Cumberland and Westmoreland is dubiously 
(stjaan, stii-aan, stii-nn), in the xveth century probably (stoon) as 
it now is frequently in the provinces, in the xvii th century and 
Btill theoretically (stoon), but probably often in xvnth centuiy, oa 
it still is in Norfolk and the United States (stan), whence the com- 
mon form (stan) for the weight, and perhaps the most usual em- 
phatic southern pronunciation is (stoaun). Such diversities in olden 
times must have produced diversities of spelling. See also supri 
p. 473, note, col. 2, for {ee, oi). I take this opportunity of pointing 
out the necessary deficiencies of my own investigations upon 
English pronunciation during the xmth century, which ought to 
have been based upon an extensive examination of existent English 
dialects, and a thorough comparison of the various MSS. of the 
same works written by scribes in different parts of the country, 
as checked by the knowledge thus gained of their local peculiarities. 
Had I waited until this was possible my book would probably never 
have been written, and the circumstances under which this part of 
it was unavoidably composed did not even leave time to undertake 
so thorough an examination as I could have wished of all existing 
documents and sources of information. The reader is therefore 
requested to consider Chap, V, rather as the commencement than 
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the completion of a research, which the labours of sach competent 
investigators as Mr. Murray for the Scotch dialects, Mr. Sweet for 
the Northern languages, and Mr. Payne for the Norman element, 
will contribute to advance, but which may require many years of 
patient study both of existent and extinct diialectic usages, not only 
in England, but low Oermany and Normandy, to bring to a 
thoroughly satisfactory conclusion. 

The remainder of the text of this § is written by Mr. Payne ; the 
footnotes are by myself, but have been signed for greater distinctness. 



B&iBF Abstract of bomb of Mr* Patns's Researches on ths Value of 
THE Letters in Norman and English, during the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries. 

A£, EA, AI, lA (in one syllable), £I, IE (ui one syllable), with the 

variants ay, YA, EY, YE = (ee). 



Assuming the Norman long or tonic 
« to haye been = (ee), and finding it in 
Norman poems of 13. frequently rhym- 
ing with ei^ aiy as : feel conseil, defens 
mains, estre maistre, nestre maistre, 
fere plaire, retraire manere, brait set, 
plein foren, reis Engles, reis pes =^paix, 
consail vessel, reis lees =/(>•>, jammes 
eurteis, feiz turnez past participle^ re- 
fidt D^, etc., etc., and finding also : 
&ire fere, maistre mestre, ayeir aver, 
conrai conrei conre, trait treit tret, 
etc., etc., continually interchangeable 
with each other, we can scarcely help 
concluding that Norman at, ei={ee).^ 
We infer then that pais of the Saion 
Chronicle and Layamon, pays of Robert 
of Gloucester, papte of Dan Michel, 
were (pees), and this inference is con- 
flrmedl)]^ nnding the ai, ay, translated 
into ey ee in pee of Owl and Nightingale, 
pees of Piers Plowman and Chaucer,^ 
whether these be considered as literal 
adaptations of the Norman form (see 
above), or phonetic representations of 
the English at. On the one hypothesis 
the Norman ai seems to be established 
as ^ee), and the Norman /a«^, /at, creiy 
which are found rhyming respectively 
with English taile^ dai^ awey, must 
have been (feel'e, fee, cree) ; and if so 

> See cause for doubting the generality 
of tbisoonolusion, supr&pp. 454-459. — A.J.£. 

* This point is considered in Chap. YII. 
1 1, near the beginning.— A.J. £. 

* For evidence that day^ way were not so 
pronounced, see the table p. 489.— A.J.E. 

* This is also Rapp*s hypothesis, but to 
me the origin and progress of the orthogra- 
phy appears to have been entirely different. 
SupriL p. 425, and infrk p. 588, n. 4.— A. J.E. 

* West Midland, and hence of no autho- 
rity her». See supri p. 451, n. o^ 1.— A.JJB. 



it is difficult to see how the Englidi 
words could have been other than 
(teel'e, dee, awee*).' On the other 
nypothesis ee represents, at the will of 
the writer, English ai, and, therefore, 
the Norman and English phonetic 
systems being by hypothesis the same,* 
English ay, «y, would, correspondingly, 
represent Norman «, ee. And this we 
find to have been the case. The Nor- 
man word jomee or jumee^ became in 
Genesis and Exodus iumcy which ia 
the Alliterative Poems is joumay^^ 
and in Mandevile journeiy^ probably 
pronounced (dzhTmee*). The English 
oy is here obviously employed to re- 
present the Norman ee. The word 
coHirey in Alisaunder,^ eontraye in Dan 
Michel,* similarly represents Norman 
euntre or contree, and m regard to both 
words it is difficult to see how the fact 
that the English ay, «y = (ee), could 
have been more clearly expressed.' 
The ayy ay, being no part of the Nor- 
man word, would appear to have been 
chosen as suitable pnonctic equivalents 
to the Norman ee. These words con- 
treyy eaniray^ Jomayy rhyme in their 
turn with Norman feyy fay^ and thus 
shew that the Norman at, eiy were also 
= (ee). The general argument is con- 

s There is no contemporary MS. authoritj 
for Mandevile. — A.J.E. 

"^ A discredited MS. for this purpose, 
8upr2i p. 451, note, col. 2.— A.J.E. 

B Dan MichePs use of ay is considered la 
Chap. VII. \ 1, near the beginning. There 
is no reason to suppose that such an inde- 
pendent orthographer was guilty of such a 
solecism as to use ay and e indifferently. — 
A.J .£. 

s There is a great accumulation of evidence 
on the other side, already given in this 
work.— A.J.E. 
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firmed by the rhp^ei : maide minede, 
maide grede, in Owl and Nightingale, 
and; maide mucbelheda in i'loria and 
Blancheflar (E.E.T.S. ed. p. fi2),i 
vMvh form a parallel to : retraire Tere, 
maietre nestte, et«. in Norman. We 
conclude then that at, atf, <■', «y, 
whether NoFinaa at English was in 
13. and 14. =(ee).' This sound may 
hare persisted generally, therefore, 
(0 IS. also, but in 16. Mr. Ellis's 
aathoritiea and argnmenta (eupr^ pp. 
llS'124j aeem to prove that it was for 
the most part Buperst'ded by (ai), though 

AU = (an) AND 
At ou in Latin was raoat probably 
pronounced (an), there Beems eyery 
reason to believe that the initial and 
medial e» was the same in Norman. 
This is eonfirmed by a remark of Beza's 
(snpriL p. H3, note), who especially 
diitmrnishes the Normanpronunciation 
of an from the ordinary French, telling 

This pro- 
is also, I bf liere, still heard 
in Bome parts of Normandy. The old 
ipellinga AawsHn for Austin (supr& 
p. 48Q) .fawlt but«, mature maugre, 
Aa>cf«>haute, hatsnteytu, corruption of 
kaullain f, psiBltnert pantoniere, etc. 
«»em to eonfinn this notion. In the 
case, howcTer, of the termination — 
-mtnet, found not earlier than 11., and 



the old pronunciation waa probably still 
extcneivL'ly used.' But (he sound (ee) 
hod other graphic repruaenlations. On 
the hypothesis, which there aeeina mnoh 
rsBBon for adopting, that both in Nor- 
man end Early English the tranepoBi- 
tjon of the Towcla of the digiaph, 
made no difference in the sound, ae, m. 



then taking the place of a previoui 
-anet, there is much reason to doubt 
wbetber the rule applies. > Tlie « is 
cridently not ureunic. Jt seems to be 
merely intended to lengthen out the 
Bound of the a, and thus empheuise 
more strongly the accented syllable. It 
is most ualiluly that a sound whidh 
bad been eetabGshcd for ages as (aa), 
shoold suddenly change to one so 
different as (auj." ThTa view is con- 
firmed by the fact that in Anglo-Nor- 
man teite — it is fonnd in no other — 
anct Tery frequently rhymes with aune*. 
The same remarks apply, mutatii mu- 
tandis, to each words as graiml granter, 
kautti banter, tommaKiid comnumder, 
etc., which were most probably pro- 
noanced(^anent, naoont, ksmuaand'),' 
if indeed Uie u wss really sounded at aU. 



U LoKQ, Tonic = (nu). 
If the medieval Latin long « was as : la sns equinoctina, 
fun), which is generally acknowledged,' iQginm. etc., conld h. 



r, Atomic = (e, b, o, i). 

iugginm con- 
been anything 
IS difficult to see how the Norman else. If, however, it ia objected that 
long II, which often rhymed with it, the«e Idtiu terminatioiis are not long, 

1 Tbne are considered in Chip. VII, ) 1, Plnudi int 

nesTtheboglniiinK.— A-J.E. aimrr pnii 

■ Tlie l^Tide^oe bere, DMBiMrlly impor- Btt-aro paTL..-.. 

?f?l^_'_'?L*.'"!^_,A°™L °?^.'?":"°^_?'° .V' • Bet the qnolatiooB from PaUgnve 



rSoXfl- 



.,, -,)ininns heieLofot^ enpret^ed, 

of whlcb carrabarHtlDH is nffordvi] by mD 
cuminiilion of the usagca in Hien H'jS, of 
Chauoer'a Prologue and Knightei Tile, in 
Chap. VII. (I. "■■ ■■""- ■•' ■ - ■ - '" 



i«ui'.-A'.! 




the InwrUi 



:h did not 



I almost BKToee wilh BuUsku'i 

is no more likel* that dlfTGrml 
1 should have pronounocd the LaUn 
n the middle agn, than al present. 

supri"/. Ma°5. aj.'"'lTVBa"'cjrl la 
tan Fatmt and Sir ffdvatnu.— 
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the answer is, that they are long as 
being under the accent, so that -us, 
-untj would be (-uus, -uum).^ Applying 
this test to English we should treat the 
AM in English t/tus (C. T. v. 13384) and 
the 'US in ignotiua^ which rhymes with 
it, as both long, and = (uus). If then 
the Norman u was = (uu), as most of 
the authorities allow, though some of 
tiiem speak of exceptions which they 
do not cite,* adventure^ quoted on p. 
298, would have been (adventuur-e) 
and lure, with which it rhymes, (luur-e), 
and nature (natuur-e). (See nature 
written nalwre in Alliterative Poems, 
p. 69, and salue rhyming to remwe in 
Sir Gawayne, p. 47). Ihere appears 
indeed no proof whatever that the 
French (yy) was known in 13. and 
14., but there are many proofs that u 
was consistently (uu).' But as it is 
generally allowed that the English 
or Anglosaxon long u of those times, 
with which the Norman is continually 
found rhyming, was (uu), proofs are 
scarcely necessary.* The greater diffi- 
culty lies in proving that the short m, 
or unaccented «, was not (u, m), but a 
different sound, approaching, if not 
identical with the ooscure sound heard 
in the atonic a in a man, e in the mdn, 
in tO'ddy, and represented generally 
in palaeotvpe by (b) or (o, e, e, i). 
It IS highly probable that this sound 
scarcely, if at all, differed from the 
atonic e of the French le in le livre, and 
that, in time, it generated the proper 
French eu. The development of tnis 
doctrine is essentially connected with a 
true conception of French, or, as far as 
we are concerned, the Norman system 
of accentuation. The Norman dialect, 
— and the remark applies equally to 

1 That the accent lengthens the vowel on 
which it falls, is a phonetic theory which 
has been long since abandoned. See suprk 
p. 556, n. I.— A.J.E. 

s But see suprk p. 424, and especially the 
latter part of note 3.— A.J.E. 

s That English u in 14. was (uu) and not 
(yy) seems inconsistent with the doable or- 
thography u, ou. See suprk pp. 298, 303, and 
infra Chap. YII. \ 1, near the beginning. 
See also p. 583. n. 8.— A.J.E. 

* It seems to result from my investigations 
in Chap. V. that u ceased to represent (uu) 
in English during the period 1280 to 1310, 
when ou was gradually introduced as the 
representative of that sound. See especially 
p. 471, n. 2.— I don't know to what other 
writers Mr. Payne alludes.— A.J.E. 

* Direct proof would be necessary to es- 
taldish this remarkable difference between 



the actual Norman patois, — seems to 
have been characterised by an extremely 
strong and emphatic delivery of the 
accented syllable. The general prin- 
ciple of the accentuation consisted in 
singling out for the tonic accent the 
syllable which was accented in the 
Latin original, so that, for instance, 
Norman raisun from ratiou'em was ac- 
cented raisiitty honor or honur from 
honor-em honur^ etc., with a very 
forcible impact of the voice upon the 
last syllable.^ The effect of tnis pre- 
dominant influence of the accented syl- 
lable would necessarily be, the trans- 
formation of the atonic syllables.* We 
see evidence of this result in the not 
unfrequent appearance of henor^ endr, 
and annor in the place of honor honur. 
An instance, however, perhaps bearing 
more directly on our present purpose, 
is afforded by the derivatives of the old 
French or Norman coer or cuer (coeur). 
There is little doubt that this was 
originally pronounced (kuur).' When, 
however, by the addition of ^age^ there 
resulted cordge, curdge, and courdge^ all 
13. forms, both the quantity and qua- 
lity of the original (uu) was affected, 
and almost of necessity the atonic 
«>r, cur^ coury would become (kw), and 
the entire word (kBraadzh'tt). In the 
process of development eordge next 
receives the syllable -o* or -us, and 
becomes coragosy coragus euragds, or 
euragusy all of which are admissible 
Norman forms. The lately long vowel 
a is now changed both in quantity and 
quality, and has become (e, i, o) or 
(a, b), it is not easy to say which, and 
the result may be probably considered 
as (koreguus-).® Similarly it might be 
shewn tnat curt cour = (kuurt), becomes 

the old Norman system of accentuation, and 
that evidently adopted by Chaucer, which 
agrees with classical French, suprk p. 331. 
A.J.E* 

6 Admitting that this obscuration of un- 
accented vowels often occurs, and has been 
especially active in many languages, I must 
deny it to be a necessity of pronunciation, 
any more than the prolongation of a vowel 
by the accent, witness the clear unaccented 
but extremely short a, and the decidedly 
short hot accented o in the Italian amd 
(amo'). See infrk p. 585, n. 4. — A.J.E. 

"^ Not having sufficiently studied Norman 
orthography and pronimciation I am un- 
able to speak on this point. — A.J.E. 

8 It seems to me extremely doubtful that 
such a sound as (a) was known to the Nor- 
mans, when regard is had to its very late 
introduction into England, suprk p. 172. 
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WeurUia (kirtew), and ihia Hgain cur- 

Vitiih (kartesii'B), or perbups, at lenut 

I MNHuion&lly, (ksrtcBee').' The laat 

ElTDTd became, ax is well known, in 

■ Xngliih eurlaif, cortayaa, eosrtaysie, 

I •11 of them, hy the above Uieory, Iwing 

p^nmounced (kartesil'G) or (kHrtesee-^), 

~it Tery nearly, aecmlu mntBlo, m the 

aodem ojurWiy, that is (kurtesi).' 

,~ The epellitir could not on this theorr 

Iiave aSect^d the prnnunciBtion,' which 

was determined by the power of the 

tonic accent ohscujin^ and traJisfona- 

ing the independent Tuine of the atonio 

■jUableB, It may further be observed, 

I^Uial the u in the tonner cur, being so 

e to the predominant acuont, be* 

e positively eclipsed by it, and 

Elronld tfaenroFD bo exceedingly short 

Vjmd obscuro, as (e) in Engluh, wbile 

BAe u in the second mr, receiving a 

BtBCondary accent, would probably have 

\ clear and deflnite sound, equal to 

I this sound which the 

aglish derivatives would receive when 

no longer nndcr the iBUnencB of the 

Norman aceentuation, but subjected to 

the entirely different eptem of the 

^Bngliali. Hence the Nonuan: jnmfe, 

,tniDl£r, Oilier, camf6rt, suverkm, doz- 

e, covfirt, oustdme, dobl^r, eurtfne, 

"r, cnmpainfe. tumoiemfnt, sujur- 

lucijr, etc., when they hccaiae re- 

ctively; j6urncy,tr6uble,Cifloiir,cam- 

firt, sfivcrci^, dii/cn, c6vert, cflstom, 

■d6ahle, ciirlam, hurt, eOmpony, t6urna- 

rtaent, Bbioum, siiccour, etc. would 

■■imtnrally be pronounced very nearly as 

V&ey now are, or very recently were.* 

BJ!n the present sonnd then of 



words, we see the Norman influence 
stiil persisting.'' Esceptiona may no 
doubt he biken to this general aasertion, 
but the main principlu can hardly he 
affcolod by them. It may be further 
remarked, that the eontinuiil inter- 
ehange in early English, of u, >, i, in 
such instances as : werk wirk, chirche 
chcrche churche, kirtel kerlel kortle, 
erth nrthe, aunno sinne, stum stern, 
cherl churl, segge aigge Eugge =sug, in 
Idthvk, eto., compared with bdthtd, 
etc., in teUut for UtU», Udut and I4dyi 
for l^n, and in such plurals as femdlut, 
lydHs, caupai, (see lAnlurs of Arther 
pasaim^ tends to shew that the short » 
had tiie came sound both in Norman 
and English.' It is impiasible to con- 
ceive that the nnacaeat«d us, which 
merely stands in these instanws for -«, 
was pronounced (us). It must have 
had the same obscure sound as the u In 
carlfia. When, however, this obscnre 
uneraphatic aoond is (equiicd to take 
the accent, then it asanmes Che oleor 
' the u in curtstit. Henoe 



n churckc, urllu, m 



The 



id then of abort t 
words of more than one syllable, 
depend on the principal uocent, and 
when atonic to be (a), and tbia was 
also the sound in monosyllubles na- 
turally short, as cJiMrtA, cAuri, cte. The 
merits of the general theory, which I 
have here attempted to eipound, con, 
however, hardly bo fairly judged of by 
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OE, EG (nc OKB Stuulblb), 01, 10 (or ons Stllablb), UE, EU, UI, lU 
(IN OKB Syllable), and thb yakiantb EOU, EOW, EGUW, EW, 
IEU, IW, IEW, W, UW, bach = (to). 



The illustrations and arguments by 
which the above proposition is sup- 
ported, are ^ven at some length in my 
paper. A brief summary, which under- 
states the proof, is all that can be given 
here. Assuming that Norman long or 
tonic u = (uu), it was ascertained ^ that 
Norman tit, and inferred ' that the in- 
Terted t'ti, had the same sound as u 
alone, that is, that fttitV = (nuut), fruit 
= (fruut),' riuU = (ruul'e). These con- 
clusions depend on the light shed by 
Norman and English on each other> 
Thus in English texts frute rhymes 
with dedutef i.e. Norman deduit, and 
again frut with dedwt, whence tit 
z= u = to = (uu). Again Norman 
ttitr, «ttir to follow, becomes siw in 
Layamon, suwe in Ancren Riwle, 
9we in the Alliterative Poems, and 
sewe in Chaucer, shewing ew, ui, t'ti, 
iwy titr = (uu), and therefore sewe of 
Chaucer = (8uu-c).* The argument thus 

S lined, applied to triw-e (Robert of 
louceister), trewe (Chaucer), truioe 
(Occleve), and treue (Audley), gives 
theoretic (truu'e), which is shewn to 
be correct by trwe in Alliterative Poems, 
p. 27, where diie also rhymes with it, 
supported by Promptorium Parvulorum 
trwefi Thus, in adoition to the digraph 
above given, ti^ and eu also appear to 
= (uu). If then the ags. treowe^ which 
appears as treowe and treouwe in Laya- 
mon* s earliest text, and as treive in the 
later, had a sound different from trewe^ 

1 The proof must be sought in the paper 
referred to, and having not seen it, I can 
only express my own doubts of its correct- 
ness founded upon my own small amount 
of observation, see p. 458.— A.J.E 

s Apparently from the theory that an 
inversion of the order of the letters in a 
digraph does not affect its value, which is 
to me extremely doubtful. — A.J.E. 

* In nuit^ fruity the •', still pronounced, 
is as much a representative of the lost gut- 
tural, as the y in day, may.— A.J,E. 

♦ Which I doubt.— A.J.E. 

An examination of the age and locality 
of MSS. is necessary before judging of the 
value of their orthography in determining 
sounds. The Alliterative Poems, Sir 
(Hwayne, and Anturs of Arther are West 
Midland, in which part of the country a 
very peculiar pronunciation still prevails, 
BO different from the South Eastern, that 
the ancient orthography of that district re- 
mdres especial study. It is very probable 
tnat (uu) was unkiiown in those districts as 
a sound of ii, to, but that it was always 
replaced by (yy, y) or some cognate sound. 



triwe^ or trwe, it could only have been 
for a short time, and it may probably 
be assumed to have been the same.^ 
The supposition, then, that ew had one 
sound in words of Norman origin, and 
another in those of native growth (p. 
302) is unnecessary, and in&ed incon- 
sistent with the met that, though it 
may be true that Chaucer does not 
rhyme together words in ^t<^ of different 
origin, other writers do. As a case in 
point we find in AlliteratiTe Poems, p. 
13, trwe English, blu?e probably Nor- 
man, ffrewe preterit, remwe Norman, 
and again knewe English, (which is 
also found written knwe) twe Norman 
due Norman, hwe English, untrwe Eng- 
lish and remwe Norman, all rhyming 
together.^ We note also in this text 
Chaucer's newe always spelled nw or 
nwe. We should, therefore, perhaps 
read such rhymes as those found 
in Lyrical Poetry, p. 37, viz : reowe, 
newe, heowe, kneowe ; as (ruu*e, nun'e, 
Huu'e, knuu'e). Many confirmatory 
instances mignt be cited from various 
texts, but the above may suffice to]diew 
the great probability that Norman and 
Eogush ue eu, ui iu, eou, etc. were in 
13. and 14. = (uu), and hence that the 
modem pronunciations of: rue, true, 
sue, suit, rule, pursuit, bruit, fruit, and 
the vulgar sound of: nuisance (nuu), 
duty (duu^, new (nuu), beautiful (buu), 
are but ecnoes of that of 13. and 14.* 



On Layamon see p. 496, and on the Ancren 
Kiwle, see p. 506. The orthography of these 
works offers so many points of diffloultj 
that it cannot be safely appealed to for any 
proofs. The whole of our Western provin- 
cial pronunciation has first to be studied.— 
A.J.E. 

In the last note it was conjectured that 
the v> of the Alliterative Poems may have 
been (]ry). As regards the Promptorinm 
the author only knew the East Anglian pro- 
nunciation (supr4 p. 23, note 2), and to this 
day the East Anglians use (yv) for (uu). 
The above inference is therefore in the 
highest degree hazardous.— A.J.E. 

f On treowe see p. 498, 1. 14. No Anglo* 
sazon scholar would be likely to admit ee 
to have had the same value as ti. See p. 
fill.— A.J.E. 

B Probably all these rhymed as (yy), as 
they still would in Devonshire. See suprik 
n. 5. — A.J.E. 

* This conclusion is directly opposed to 
all I have been aUe to learn on the sulijeot. 
— A.J.E. 
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01, 10 (m ONE 
IB renurkiLble that (wo Eonnds eo 
xlj nllied aa (ua) and (ee) eboold 
PfrequuDtly, both in ]?oriiiaa and Eag- 
r Ibh, be OBcd oue for the other. No- 
tbing, howcveT. is more prabable than 
that 01 in eaAj Frvnch gGaorally, 
Hunt have npieBentcd the souni] (uu). 
Kothing at the mtaa timu ia clearer 
flian that ut the Noimnn texts tbs 
«i of Central France ia very gene- 
nUy to be read (ce). Thna the forma 
■HI, loi, etc., which in proper Nor- 
a would be bwi, lei, etc., arc hj 



le), OE, EO = (uu) OB ice). 

Etatetl, I should pronuimoe Aoiiti, for 
whiuh iuiite ia alai) found (bunat-ej not 
(buiat'c), and perhaps Lai, aoy, and ioy 
(Lqu, kuo, buu). Xerour mirror <» 
Chaucer, ie directly taken &om Norman 



It 0. 



n Po. 






no meauB eioluded trom None 
liut are oonatantly found rbyraii 
tha Xorman d or rt. Thoa lei rbymes 
with me^ iHoi wLlh/oi, voir with i'«r, 
rsl with Iti, etc., nnd are therefore to 
b« prtmouncfld (mca, »Eor, leo), etc. 
The concarrence, howevor, of such 
fbrma aa : gmoil genou, geneul, genue ; 
aeoilltr, luuiller, where ut = (nn) ; agoitle 
afuille; aMj/niaae, anguine, atiouste ; 
ntil, Buii;poi,pDupeu;/(HWj/«(rhym- 
ine with coriilaun in Do Biblceworth, 
'iraght p. 158), BBema to shew that ai, 
w™(un). This eoujeetnra maj be 
fortber confirmed by EBanming ei =se, 
and obsnrviii); that eile oil of 12. be- 
oomeB eili and iiiUt in 13., and Ituila 
In IS., while buef, boif are Umf= 
(bunf) in Do Bibleaworth. This word 
be rhymes with ouf and, of which the 
Taiiants were oef, vef. Again boe, 
MW, RM of 13., become later bme, moue, 
rata. But m alBo = (ua), as is seen in 
the numerona words of the form em- 
prrtor, etc., which became emperour, 
etc. The most difficult case is that of 
iB=oi=[nu). It is proved, however, 
bj the formation of such words aa 

on, which became by the loaa of 

and fusion of io into u, maimn, 
n may be explained in the same 

. J, JM may ako miivun maeon, from 

low Latin tHatio. Tho word in ita 
HormaniBed form machuii occurs in 
Ltyamon, and is erroneously translated 
Itualiiiie by Sir F. Maddon. Theao 
Tiewa reapeeting Hotman ei ia, oe eo = 
(nn), are aingularly eonfirraed by Eng- 
Ssh examples of adopted Norman words. 
Mr. Ellis's inferencea (p. 269) I should 
generally endorse, except that, aa before 

> b this ruTtlin invcstlKtiClou rBapeot 
WDald haTe to Ik paiii ta the principle of 
HiuiIIxmUDH product by an iQ^erlnt i, 
famlUar to UioK who bave ilndled ptaoniids 
kwi, and well UluatnWd br Piof. Halda- 



litical Songs, Wright, p. 213, Norman 
^BS^falaoappeanconstandjin Eogliiih. 
azpouite. The case of io = (no) ia not 
considered by Mr. Ellis. It is, how- 
ever, rendered more than probable by 
onr word uarrior written verroure by 
Capgrave, and relerahle to Norman 
ffuerreur, which by analogy =giitrri>ut. 
AnaljBing the on = (uu) into ai=io, WB 
obtain the modem English warrior. 
Similarly we may brace carrian to Nor- 
man caioiiK. 8o the Word rieS, Oon- 
jecturallj refbrred by the editor of 
Ancren fiiwle to rcult, may be really a 
Tariont of that word. It moat be 
remembered, however, that the English 
rial came directly from Norman rioli, 
end the variation, if variation it 1m, 
most have belonged to the original 
Bonroe. Dioz, Manage, Bclieler and 
Burguy virtually pve up the ety- 
mology altogether. It lb only probable 
then, but not proved, that Norman 
tareiiu and English mrn'on, might 
hate been (karuuno), and ^t riot 
might have been sometimea (mut). 
The subject requires further inveab- 
gation.1 The fluctuationa of Norman 
orthography suggested the eoquirj that 
haa been aketcbed, bat the results lead 
OB on stilt further, and render it pro- 
bable that w, oe, etc., when fonnd in 
pure English words, had also the 
sound (uu). Beo she, therefore, wiA 
the variants /lu and Aue, was probably 
(Enu), aa it atiU is in Lancashire. 
Jfnirs their, loo, and haeri, interpret 
each other, and bo do, duere and itav, 
iealA. and ImetA, iean and ium, preutt 
and jirueat, glan and glea. We infer, 
then, that in Layamon's imrn warrior, 
ehaoje, leode, ieof, ittae tio « = (uu). 
The subsequent forms ium (Piers Plow* 
man), choote, luve, loas^ etc., and tha 
contemporary form lued for lead, (Pol. 
Songa, p. 1S5), render this bypothetdi 
very etrong, wliile such forms as getd 
good, compared with foud (Layamon,) 
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ioen town, proeve Noiman preove Eng- 
lish, dael and (/<^o/ sorrow, shew that oe as 
well as M = (uu) . The great diflfieulty in 
assigning the phonetic values of oi, eoj 
oe arises from the undoubted fact that 
they were represented both by (uu) and 
by (ee).* Thus we find that nearly 
all the Norman and English words 
cited above appear to have both sounds. 
Thus heo appears &s he^ heore huere as 
here^ deor duere as dere, beoth bueth as 
hethy beon bum as ben^ preost pruest as 
prestf cheose as chese^ leone as lese^ etc.,' 
also proeve preove as preve^* caroine as 
eareyne caraynty pupUy pttepUy people 
as pephy etc. This divarication in 
the case of Norman words, was more 
apparent than real, since the usual 
Norman sound of oi was (ee). Yet 



the numerous examples of ot a]BO= 
(uu), as for instance in the normal 
termination of the third person sin- 
gular of the imperfect tense of the 
nrst conjugation, which was -out = (not), 
while in the other conjugations it wai 
.eit = (-eet), render the determination <rf 
the law of divergence very difficult. 
This law, however, must apparentJj 
have equally dictated the interchan^ 
of the sounds as well in English as in 
Norman, and this fact is only one proof 
more of the remarkable corresponclenoe 
(in spite of all ortho^phic variationB) 
between the phonetic systems of the 
two languages, and illustrates the ge- 
neral position that the Norman imd 
English pronunciations rcspeddyely 
help to determine each other> 



§ 2. The Expression of the Sounds. 

The list in the last section suggests its counterpart, how 
have the sounds of the English language been expressed by 
letters at different times ? Up till the invention of printing 
at least, the object of writers seems to have been to represent 
their pronunciation, and the possibility of using the same 
symbols with altered values does not appear to have occurred 
to them, although each sound was not uniformly represented 
by the same sign, and some signs had more than one value/ 
It is also not at all improbable that very provincial writers 
may have been accustomed to attach values to the letters 
corresponding to their local pronunciations, and have then 
used them consistently according to their lights. From 
these causes arose the occasional picturesqueness of scribal 
orthography, which was unchecked by any acknowledged 



1 My own indicated explanation of the 
phenomena to ■which Mr. Payne refers are 
to he found on p. 269, and 131, note, col. 1, 
p. 138, note col. 1. The question seems to 
he one affecting the treatment of Latin e, o, 
in theKomancc languages. — A.J-E. 

* These anomalies, occurring in MSS. not 
expressly named, seem readily explicable 
hy the known interchanges of eo, e, p. 488, 
and of K, e, suprk p. 585, n. 6.— A.J.E. 

* OCy eo are so rare in Chaucer, see p. 262, 
1. 33, that I have not been able to judge of 
tiieir origin or intentional use as distinct 
from (ee). But we must not forget the two 
modem forms reprove, reprieve. — A..J.E. 

* The Norman was an old Norse phonetic 

Sstem modifying the langue d'oil, so that 
e latter had the main share in the result. 
The English was a pure Anglosaxon system, 
idightly modified by an old Norse element. 



There seems to be no connection between 
the two systems of sound. The orthogra- 
phies were both derived from the Laiin, 
but the Norman spelling came direct fhun 
Roman sources, and the Anglosaxon was 
only a priestly transcription of the pre> 
existent runic. The whole application of 
the orthographies was therefore diverse. 
The Norman accidentally came into collidcm 
with the English, but the dcvelopmenti 
seem to have proceeded independently, and 
the share of Norman in 13. English was 
scarcely more than that of English in 18. 
Norman. Ultimately the whole character 
of our language, both in idiom and sound, be- 
came English, and Norman words were ruth- 
lessly anglicised. Hence, I am not inclined 
to admit Mr. Payne's conclusion. — A.J.E. 

^ See the table on p. 407, where in coL 
2, ** (ou) o 00 oa " is a misprint for " (oo) 



o 00 oa. 



it 
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authority. At the present day we have nothing to guide 
US but the usage of printing offices, on which (and not 
on the manuscripts of authors) our orthographical laws and 
the pages of our dictionaries are founded. The most in- 
geniously contradictory reasons are given for preferring ona 
roelling to another. Sometimes a man with a name, as 
Johnson in England and Webster in America, proclaims hia 
own views and is considerably Ibllowed, but Johnson's favourite 
-ick as in muskk has disappeared, and no Englishman likea 
to see the American orthography,' During the last fifty 
years a habit of eye has been generated, and spelling haa 
been dissociated in our minds from the expression of sound. 
But even in the xvth century this was not the case in 
England, although the disappearance of final e from pro- 
nunciation introduced more and more confusion as the 
century advanced, and the original value of the e was less un- 
derstood. When printing commenced, there was a necessity 
for printers to introduce some degree of uniformity, and, as I 
have had personal experience of the difficulties thus created,' 
I can well understand the slowness with which even toler- 
able uniformity was attained. It took fully two, if not 
three, centuries to reach the present system. During this 
time several experiments were made, among which I do not 
reckon schemes for an entire renovation of our orthography, 
as proposed by Smith, Hart, Bullokar, Gill, and Butler, in 
"le first century and a half after Caxton set up his press. 
"[6 last great change was made in the xvrth century, when 
16 orthographies ec ea, oo oa, were settled (pp. 77, 96), 
how, and by whom, I have not jet discovered. The intro- 
duction of ie, in place of ec, was not of the same nature, and 
did not take root till the xviith century (p. 104}. In the 
course of that century many little changes were tried, but 
the gradual loss of the feeling for the meaning of ea, and its 
perversion in the early part of the xviii th century (p. 88), 
undid most of the good effected in the xvi th century. No 

Sinco iho publication of the Die- Biuviea d'nne hifltoiro de Is rf fonue or- 

tf the i'reneh Academy, it has tbograptiiqQD ilepnia lu XV" si^cla 

the sole nilo in Frimco, or josqn' \ aoi joura, Sud ed. Faris, 1S68, 

each or iU six editions of L694, 8>o. pp. 4BS. 
yiS, 1740, 1763, 1796, 183-1, haa he- 
eoiDfl the rule till certain poiuta vera ' In 1848-9 I conducted a phonetio 

iBMnaidered and ehnnged in subsequent printing offloo vith a vioor of trying 

editions, " Le Dietionnairc de I'Aca- the experiment of a phonetic ortho- 

d£miB est done la scule lot," es<^ii the gi^ptiy, and I had to drill cotnpoaiton 

most competent authority in Franco, of all kinds of pronuneiation to a uui' 

U. AmbroiBC Firmin Didot, in his ex- form syatera of apelling, in order that 

tavmelT' inteicsCing Observation) sur bU nay hooks, and all paarta of mj 

rOrthographe ou Ortogralle fcan^aisa, books, ahoold be -->-~> 



K <8in 
^E^ere 
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mat change was effected by Jolinson over Dyche and 
Bachanan, out he became a name, and a refuge for the 
printer's reader. We have not yet settled how to write 
between two and three thousand of the words in our lan- 
guage/ although it must be confessed that we do not find 

new edition of the dictionary of tiie 
Academy, says : '* Unsage si fr^qneal 
que j'ai dii faire, et que j'ai yu Mn 
sous mes yeux,- dans ma long^ue carri^ 
typomj^hique, du Dictionnaire de 1*^ 
Acaa6mie, m'a pennis d' appr^dv 

;[uel8 sont les points qui peuvent offirir 
e plus de difficultes. J'ai cru de mon 
devoir de les signaler. L' Academic 
rendrait done un grand serrioe, awn 
bicn au public lettre qu* k la multitoda 
et aux etrangers, en continuant en 1868 
I'oDUTre si hardiment commencee par 
elle en 1740, et qu'elle a poursmTM 
en 1762 et en 1835. if suflirait> 
d'apres le mdme systdme et dans let 
proportions que 1' Academic jugera con- 
venables: 1** De r^gulariser Tortho- 
graphe etymologique de la lettre x* ^'t 
et de substituer aux 0, ih, et ^, ph^ noe 
lettres fran^aises dans les mots les plus 
psuels; d'6ter V h k quelques mots oil 
il est rest^ pour figurer Tesprit rude (^; 
T De supprimer, conformement k ses 
pr6c^ent8, quelques lettres doubles qui 
ne se prononcent pas ; 3° De simpn- 
fier Tortho^phe des noms composes, 
en les r^unissant le plus possible en un 
seul mot ; 4** De regulariser la desi- 
nence orUiographique des mots ter- 
mines en ant et ent ; 5° De distinguer, 
par une l^g^re modification (la c^liUa 
plac^ sous le i), des mots terminus en 
tie et twriy qui se prononcent tantdt 
avec le son du t et tantdt ayeo le son 
de Va ; 6° De remplacer, dans certains 
mots, I'y par r t ; 7** De donner une 
application sp^ciale aux deux formcB 
^ et y au cas oCi le j\ dont le son est 
celui du ff doux, ne serait pas preferable; 
8° De substituer Va k Vx, comme 
marque du pluriel k certains motsi 
comme elle I'a fait pour loia^ au lieu de 
loix {UXf la loi, leij^eny les lois). Parmi 
ces principales modifications generale- 
ment reclamees, TAcadenue adoptera 
celles qu'elle jugera le plus importantes 
et le plus opportunes. Quant k celles 
qu'elle croira deyoir ajoumer, il suffi- 
rait, ainsi qu'elle I'a fait quelouefois 
dans la sixieme edition, et conforme- 
ment k I'avis de ses Cahiera de 1694, 
d'ouvrir la yoie k leur adoption ftiture 



^ B, JonMj The common sense of 
English Orthography, a guide to the 
SpelUng of doubtful and difficult words, 
for the use of printers, authors, ex- 
aminers, teachers, and students gene- 
rally, 1867. It may be observed that 
he puts j9rtn^^« first. He lays down 
88 '* the principles of English ortho- 
graphy," first, "the law of abbreyia- 
tion or contraction," illustrated by 
mutie^ bleat, thiitga, inferior, bakittg, 
entrance, wilful, fetter, for muaiekf 
bleated, thyngea^ inferiour, bakeitig, en" 
teranee (P), willfuU, feetter (P), second 
" preference for, or ayersion to, certain 
letters illustrated by the disuse of y in 
middle, and use of it at the end of 
words." The statement that ''the 
desire to produce an agreeable succes- 
sion of sounds, or euphony, is also an 
important principle in the spelling of 
words," is unintelligible in an ortho- 
graphy which does not regulate the 
sound. He classifies the doubtful 
words thus : ] . honor, honour (30 
words) ; 2. movable, moveable (Johnson 
inconsistent) ; 3. civilise, civilize ; 4. 
traveler, traveling, traveled, traveller, 
travelling, travelfed ; 5. enrol, enroll ; 
6. pressed, dressed, prest, drest; 7. 
mediaeval, medieval; 8. monies, mo- 
neys: 9. hindcrance, hindrance; 10. 
alcali, alkali ; 11. Frederic, Frederick ; 
12. connection, connexion; a license, 
to license, advice, advise; 14. centre, 
center ; 15. bark, barque ; 16. tong in 
xyith century, tongue; 17. controul, 
control. And he then proceeds to give 
rules for spelling in these doubtful 
cases. His arguments do not merely 
affect the words he cites, but large 
numbers of others which he does not 
presume to alter, because they are not 
considered doubtful. This is the most 
recent attempt at giving *' principles" 
to reg^ate our orthography. The 
reader will find a lieport on this work 
by Mr. Eussell Martineau, in the 
transactions of the Philological Society 
for 1867, Part II., pp. 316-325. M. 
Didot, in the work cited on p. 589, n. 
2, in anticipation of a revision of 
French orthography in a contemplated 
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xanch inconvenience from the uncertainty, and most WTitcrs 
Select the spelling which their hand takes from hahit with- 
out consideration, and do not call the compositor to order 
if he alters it in print. And compositors, with their 
■uthorized superiors, the printers' readers, have habits of 
their own as to spelling and punctuation, regarding their 
Author's MS. as an orthographical exercise which it is their 
Ifcusiness to correct ; so that, except in extremely rare eases 

'here the author is opinionated and insists on the com- 
positor "following copy," ^ no printed book represents the 
Wthography and punctuation of the man of education 

'ho writes, but only of the man of routine who printa,* 

1 mojcn de In formula : Queljuti-uiis 
riuexi . . . : ou en sc servant dc 
Ata autre locution ; 



Ltion, chscim ne se croirait paa irre- 
abiement enobain^, et pourrait ten- 
quelqaes modifier tiuns dans I'lcri- 
a etdansVimpression des litres," p. 
This IB tlie latest French view of 
quBBtian. 

And then the composLtflT con 
take bia rerenge, ami disgust his 
r, by copying all the carelesa 
Unnden which haste and the habit of 
leaving such niDttera to the printer 
bSiTe engendered in our writers. The 
Uteral ^Mbitian of the greater part of 
copy for press," and atill 
Correapandfli 



Bs I know, I am fiiUy conrinced that 
it is largely of printing office origin." 
As tliis sheet was passing thcough 
the press my attention was directed (o 
the following letter from the Mr. Jdum, 
menlioned p. d9U, n, 1, in the AtAe- 
nffiu-», 10 July 1869, io which ho 
I be BDdea'ouring to give effect 



™bym 



IS of a 



a esteemed 



The "Fonetio Ifuz" Spelling allndDd 
to, is that employed by the preMnt 
writer in the Fhontlie Neuis in IS49 : 
" Spoiling Eefirin. — Perhaps you will 
allow me a shitrt apace to lay before 
your roidora s brief atatcment of the 
objects of the Spelling Reform Aseo- 
oiation. The yery mention of 'epclling 
Reform ' suggests to most people some- 
thing like the ' Fonetic Nus' system. 



of letters, would show that oar whiim has been the subject of so much 



ridicule. Permit me then to say, with- 
out expressing any opinion upon (he 
Shonetic method, that the Spelling 
;etlirm Association does not propoie (a 
introduce that mode of Spelling the 
English langnage, but that our lecom- 
mendationa are basEd Upon the follow- 
ing OBBamptiona, which moat persona 
wul readily admit: — 1. No one waald 
desire to stereotype and hand down to 
posterity our urtbograpliy in its pre- 
sent state ; but there is a Vague 
notion that at mnu time and by tomi 
meanB the thing will be rectified. 2, 
£ngland ia about the only country in 
Europe in which the orthography hae 
not been, in gome way or otAer, ad- 
posed open na by the foremen of some justed ; and orthograpby is one of tthe 
printing offices. In America all books very few subjects in England which 
printed in New York exhibit Webster's have not been adapted to modern re- 

celling, and most booka printed at qnlremcnts, 3. The anomalies of the 

-jnbndge (a great place for printers), orthography cauae acrioua obstruction 
irci^tcr's. AltbouEh wc cannot to the Bduciition of the people, most 
« the English spelling-book, so far of the time in. Goyemment schixda 



it ortbography, including the 
( capitals and pnnctnatiDn, is by no 

10 settled as printed books, and 

iss laid upon '■ correct " spelling 

t Civil Serviee Examinations, would 

:o suppose. 

* Some months after this paragraph 

i written, I received a letter from 

. Child, of Harvard, in 

bioh he aaya : " X wish you may make 

le Philological Society toko some 

'benable ground as to oi'tbi^rapby in 
their dictionary. Nothing can be 
more absurd than the veneration felt 
Uld piud to the actnal spelling of Eng- 
Itsh, aa if it had been shaped by the 
tetional mind, and were not really " 
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Still there is a latent spark of that fire which wanned the 
original writers of our own manuscripts, and there is a 
notion that certain combinations have an inherent tendency to 
represent certain soimds, and conversely that certain sounds 
are naturally represented by certain combinations. The last 
section will have shown with what allowances the first state- 
ment must be received in the xix th century ; the following 
table will show how varied are the combinations which have 
been and are employed to represent the sounds. 

In drawing up the list of sounds represented, it was 
necessary to include all the sounds which, so far as the 

E receding investigation shews, previously existed in our 
mguage, and those which recent and minute examination 
establishes to exist at present, including those newly in- 
troduced French words which are spoken in a semi-French 
pronunciation. The following list is an extract from the 
completer list of spoken sounds in the introduction, and for 
convenience is arranged in the same order. The same 
abbreviations are used as in the last section. 



bein^ occupied in teaching reading and 
Bpelling — with arithmetic — with miser- 
aole results, as to the proportion of 
children turned out of these schools 
having the ability to read with intelli- 
gence and to spell correctly. 4. The 
Tarious examinations conducted by the 
Goyemment, the Universities, and other 
examining bodies, give a fictitious value, 
and virtually give the sanction of their 
approval, to a system which has no 
claim whatever to be regarded as * the 
best method of spelling words/ a sys- 
tem which has been dcsciibed by high 
authority as ' an accidental custom, a 
mass of anomalies, the growth of ig- 
norance and chance, equally repugnant 
to good taste and to common sense.* 

6. A simplification of the orthography 
would do more to give the people the 
ability to read with intelligence and to 
spell correctly than any amount of 
Government grants or any legislation 
whatever. 6. No individual or society 
under present circumstances would 
have sumcient influence to introduce an 
improved system of orthography ; if 
done at all, it must be by the co-opera- 
tion of literary men. teachers, examin- 
ers, printers, and the public generally. 

7. It is possible, by observing analogy 
and following precedent, without in- 
troducing any new letters or applying 
any new principle, to simplify the or- 



thography so as to reduce the difScnl- 
ties to a minimun, and to replace con- 
fusion and caprice by order and symme- 
try. The Spelling Reform Association 
invite the co-operation of all literaij 
men and friends of education in this 
desirable object. E. Jones, Hon. Sec/' 
The opinions entertained by the pre- 
sent writer on the subject thus broached 
by Prof. Child, and Mr. Jones, will 
be developed in the subsequent sections 
of this chapter, and the same remarks 
apply mutatis mutandis to M. Didot's 
French proposals. It will there ap- 
pear that I do not see how any '* tenaUe 
ground" can be taken by the Philo- 
logical Society ** as to the orthography 
of their dictionary," beyond the accioent 
of present custom in London. Much 
might be said on Mr. Jones's seven 
points, which he believes "most per- 
sons will readily admit." Why our 
present orthography should be con- 
sidered so much less worthy to be 
handed down to posterity than one 
modified on Mr. Jones's "principles," 
and how any such modificaiions woidd 
render its use beneficial in schools to 
the extent anticipated, I am at a loss 
to conceive. To Mr. Jones's seventh 
proposition, if I understand it aiight, 
my own orthographic studies lead me 
to give an unqualified denial. 



EXFBEeSION OF SODNDS. (A— ^). 



ti. Account of tbe Ezfrebbion of Suukds in EN(ii,:aa 

WUITINB. 

(A »), was alwap represantad tiy a (Aa na), thia appeare to have been tb* 

c ,n .._ in 1.1 J ■. __.. \aa^ a of ags. It haa sincB '' ~ 

peared fiom aoknowled?od » 



fioiD 13. to 19., tliG «oand went 
in 1 7., and now only exists in rather 
a rare pronunciation of: ask, staff, 
oonunsnil, posa, and similar words. 
Had ia oonBiderfld to aiist in : star, 
card, by those who beliovo tbe vowel 
short ; it ia oommoa in tbe provinces 
in place {x). 
l^ a), wa£ probably the aga. Bonnd 
written a, paasibly the sound meant 
by OS in 13. ; it is now lost in Eng- 
lieh, but is heard in Scotch. 
, [:A a), according to Wallis. etc., the 
eoand into which short o fell in 17. 
when " fall folly, call collar, lawoa 
losse, cause coat, aw'd odd, san'd 
Eod," were considered as perfect 
pairs. In IS. this short a is (a). 
The distinction is delicate, but may 
be rendBTcd appnicjablc by drawling 
add into (oad) wbicb wiU ba found to 
be different from aaed (»Ad), or by 
riiortening the vowel in tho latter 
word, producing Ud) which is dif- 
ferent from odd (3d). In 18. a after 
a (w) sound, as uihal, walch, sqaaiA, 
(wlut, Wjiteb, fikioAsh), is the sole 
nprcEenlative of this sound, and 
even here moat apeakera use (o) . 
(As »a) was represented by a alvfiys 
in 13., and by a in open, and fre- 
quently by 00 in closed syllables in 
14. In 16. it was still written a 
without any indication that the syl- 
lable was long, except by an occa- 
sional mute final e. The sound was 
li»t in 17-, olcept perhaps before r, 
eo that or, «■ in tar, ele'k, may have 
represented (aar), though they were 
acknowledged, and perhaps most Itg- 
qoently pronounced, as (ict) only. 
In IS. the indication of length and 



doabt, hoard 
yinces, and it is by soma racogniKed 
as the common London sound meant 
for (aa), which see, 

(:Aa aa), unknown preriously to 17t 
and (ben represented by on, oic^ 
augh, Qugh ; these sounds and nota- 
tiona still prevail. It replaced the 
sound of (au\ and hence was repre- 
sented by a before I, m now ; or by 
of. with a mute i. It was identiEea 
with tbe German o, and is o&tn 
called " German " in pronouncinff 
dictionaries ; it was also identified 
with French A, and Mi^ge could 
not hear the difference. See Eron- 
dell's remarks supril p. 220, n., col 2. 
In IT. 00 represented it In bronl. The 
fallowing may bo conMdeied ta, ill 
roproaentativca in 19. ; fall, oom, 
Masdalon College (MAAd'len), maAl- 
sticji, wolk, batman, haul, Maud*, 
nai^/ity, YoH^Aon, ou'n, atcjiil, 
ami, broad. eoAlor (spoiled saicdoT 
in Sam Slick), ouphL Tbe com- 
bination or IS theoretically (u), 
mctically (aaj), or (aa) ; so that 
Dickens, in Piekwiek, writes Siiwrl 
nrk as a name to indicate sinali 
talk. See supr^ p. S75, under 0. 
Sence, extroDrdinary, Gsorgie, 
G-S"rga, fork, horse, may he reckoned 
aa other examples, ovun by those 
who do not include the r in the 
combination. 

(Aali aiih). This delicate sound pro- 
bably formed tho transition Rom 
(aa) to (Bcai) in IT., and it is ocoa- 
(ionalljr heard from " refined ' ' 
epeakers, as a variety of (na), nhich 
they consider too " broad, vibilB 
' b) used by others is I1 " 



eerajlio, oft, alma, Mo/mffibury, 6o1b(, 
aunt, hnrqui, clerk, liAirt, gumi, but 
its principal indication ia befare 
r=(i] professedly, bat intended to be 
omitted by those persons who write 
larf to indicab; (laaf). In London 
or, whan not followed by a vowel, 
jnay be regarded as tho regular sign 
for (aa), and is so used iiy many 
writers. The oft ,' of the exclama- 
tion ia, however, nearly ai certain, 
and does not involve the r difficulty, 
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robably tbe short iga. i 
it rapidly bccumo con- 
|e, e), and was then 



sound. So it has remained, hut by 
omitting luttcra, and reducing man^ 
(aa). and even other sound*, to thu 

[ioualy reproaentod in IS., as: sot, 
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laooc, Mdrtfkay, dra^Am, haT«, always 
(Haav) down to 16., bo^io (bsen-jo), 
ioffhmon (TsBm-vn), plaid, sa/mon, 
harongM, Clap/kim, considered as 
(Klsp-ffim), but really (Klsp-mn), 
Tolkmache (TsBl'maesh), piqwont. 
In 17. one^ once were (wsn, wsens). 
It is in 19. also used by very delicate 
speakers, especially eaucated ladies 
in Yorlishire, in such words as : 
basket, staff, path, pass, aunt, in 
which (ah, a) and (sese, aah, aa) are 
also heard. This Towel is now cha- 
racteristic of English, and is the 
despair of foreigners. 

(JEae sese). The long {bmb) replaced 
(aa) in 17 , and was represented in 
all the ways in which (aa) had been 
previously pronounced. No change 
was acknowledged. The sound ra- 
pidly died out into the (ee^ of 18., 
out it is now preserved in me "West 
of England, where (Btesth, ksBtud) 
are pronounced for Bath, cord. It 
is the name of the letter A in Ire- 
land. Twent)[ years a^ it was, and 
probably slill is, a fashionable long 
sound of A in Copenhagen. It is 
sometimes heard in 19., especially 
from ladies, as a thinner utterance 
of (aa^ than (aah^ would be. 

JEu 8BU). See (euj. 

'Ah ah). This thin sound is seldom 
heard in 19., except in the pronun- 
ciation of delicate speakers, in such 
words as: basket, staff, path, pass, 
atmt, and, as Mr. M. Bell believes, 
for the unaccented a in amount, 
canary, idea, and rapidly pronounced 
and. It is also the first element in 
the diphthongs : ht^A, hotr, as pro- 
nounced by some (uahi, nahu^ in 
place of (udi, h9u). It may nave 
been the transition sound between (b) 
of 16., and (se) of 17. It has the 
same representatives as (aa, a), gene- 
rally a, sometimes au. 

(AM ahi). See (ai, 9i). 

fAhu ahu). See (au, 9u). 

(Ai ai), if this diphthong occurred at 
all in ags. it was represented by aj, 
and seems to be the a^^ of Omnin. 
In 13. it was written «t, ey, at, ay, and 
this representation continued, per- 
haps, tlirough 16. After 16. the 
sound seems to have disappeared, 
but probably remained in a few 
words, and in 19. it is generally 
heard in the affirmative ay, or aye, 
and from many cler^^ymen in Isatkh. 
In ^9 provinces it is a common 
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pronunciation of long t. Mr. J£. 
Bell considers that sound, however, 
and the German pronundatioa of 
#t^ at^ to be (ai), and (ai) to be the 
general sound of English long i; in 
that case (ai) would then have the 
expressions given below for (di). 
(Aa aA), this French sound has only 
recently been introduced into Eng- 
lish, but is firmly established in a«fe- 
de-camp (ee di luu.), the last word 
being called (kAAq, koq, kaemp^ by 
different orthoepiste, but (kAO^ co<j} 
would not be endured, and (k>n) is 
more often said. In 0»fvirons ^*- 
viroA, env3LiT9iiz), an ^Mvelope 

iaA'vilBp, eu'velap), custom varies, 
^or ennm the pronunciation (aAwii*), 
or (onwii), is common, (oqwii*) is 
passe f the old form was Qfmoy^ = 
(anui*). Perhaps it would be more 
correctly written (aa) as pronounced 
by Englishmen, the labialisation 
being disclaimed by Frenchmen. 

(Au au), in Omnin aiow, in 14. to 16. 
tftf, aw. This sound was lost in 17. 
and has not been recovered, though 
somedeclaimers still say (aul) for (aaI) 
all. Heard in the provinces. It is 
the Oerman sound of au. Mr. M. 
Bell, however, considering this last 
to be (on), and believes (au) to be the 
usual sound here assumed to be (an), 
in which case it would really exist 
in the language, and be expressed as 
(au) is stated to be below. 

(B b), always expressed by &, or hb. 
The mute final 0, and assimilated 
letters, have produced the 19. ya- 
rieties: &e, Qbb^ Me^ ba&^, CO0A;- 
^um (Eoo'bm), Ho/^om, cupteard 
(this was also in 17.), hsMtboy (hoo*- 
bai). In 17. Jones finds de^ty, 
cu^nd, etc., pronounced with (b). 

(Bh bh). It IS doubtful whether this 
sound was ever known in Englsmd, 
but Dr. Eapp considers it was ags. 
w. It is possible that the southern 
(London and Kent) tendency to con- 
vert (v) into (w) may arise from 
some original mispronunciation of v 
as (bh). The sound is not only not 
acknowledged, but is rarely under- 
stood by Englishmen. Even in parts 
of North Germany (bh) has been re- 
placed by (v). see the description 
of the sound, p. 513, note 2. 

(D d), always expressed by rf, dd. The 
mute final e, and assimilated letters, 
together with forei^ words, have 
produced the 19. varieties : ^tfeUiuni, 
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daep, add. BiKJifAut, traifo, Wjni- 
*«in, lovni, woilM, borfAan, uaiially 
boT^. lu 17- the; bad; aovddm, 
■would, etc., burfAen, murfAei, eto. 

(Db db), this soand must have existed 
in ara., bnt it in not possible to say 
■whether Ji, or 15, was mennt for it. 
In IcBlandjc )i ia (th), and IS (dh), 
but tbey must bave been uoafosed ia 
tga. at an early period. See supri 
p. 516, p. 541, n. 2, p. 655, n, 1, 
ool. 2. Even Orrmin does not dis- 
tingnisb tbem. When th was intro- 
duced it was osfld indisariminalely 
for (th, db). Tho 19. sign is atiU 
th, tbougb tbere aeema to t« a feeling 
final will enaare tbe sound 
^, as brea(^, brea/Sd {breth, 
idh). Some literary men write 
Bid to indicate the eound. 

(Dj dj), an unacknonledged English 
Bonni), common in speech in 19., and 
tepresenlfd by d before b, bs ; ver- 
dire = (yj-djm), when the speaker 
wishes to avoid (ii'dzbj). It is pa- 
latalised (d), a transition sound be- 
tween (d) and (dxh), and ia distinct 
from ffli). Vulgar awakers do not 
change wouii you' into (wudihj), 
but mto (wudi-B). Some even eay 
(■T»»d-,diih«P). 

pw dw). See (die). 

(Sw die) is perhaps the true sound 
heaid m : ijirell, ificarf, generally ac- 
cepted as (dw). with doubts as to 
whether it is not (du). It seems to 
be au onacknowledgea lip modifica- 
tion of (d), BO that (d) and (w) are 
heaid simultaneously, rather than 
eoBsecntivGly, the lips beizig lonuded 
as for (w). while the tongue is raised 
for (d). and the separation of the lips 
~~' ' the tongue from the palate 

TOwel. 

d bas existed as 

distinct irom (dw, du) cannot be 

(Dzh dzh), does not seem to have oc- 

cnried before 13., and arose firat 

from pnUtisation of final (g) in aga., 

irhich, aftar short accented towels 

_. in closed syllables, passed Ihiongb 

^L ihe fonn (17). rather than (;h), and 

^^L heace generated (dzh) in place of (j), 

^■' h: c^b, hedge, ledge, nedge, oom- 

^1 pare ags. eeg. hege hmg, lecgan, 

^B nyoffei and, awondlr, from the 

^B Irench 1 consoDODt, and ? before «, >, 

H which there is good reason to anp- 

^B posa waa pronounced at one time as 



(dzh), and which is sud to be ^di) 
m present ProTcmjal, by a writer 
who confuses the Spanish eh, which 
is (tsh), with (IB), (MirSio, Mireille, 
pii jme proven^ de FrM^rio Mirtral, 
avec la traduction litterale tm. re- 
gard, Bvo.p 1868, p, Tii). Henee it 
IB eipreased by i consonant, j, gg, 
dg. Subsequently only j, g, dg 
(the latter before ■ genorolly) were 
used, but not conalBtently. In IS. 
wo have : GreonwieA, soliiier, which 
was also heard In 17., with omitted 
I, as (sao'diber, SAdzh-er), jiu^- 
ment, rii^e, W^rfiMshury (Wedzh-- 
bcri), ^em, coll^«, BeUin^Aam 
{ Bel inibbDm). >uBt. 
(£ □), this, or (e) was the ags. abort 
e, and has prevailed in nne finrn or 
the other to this day. I am myself 
in the habit of saying (e), but this ap- 
pcara too delicate to Mr. Melvme 
Bell, who prefers (b), whioh is 
the Scotch sound, and is in Scot- 
land by many English people cod- 
fosed with ()e), see p. 371- It was 
occasionally expreaaed bjr u from 13. 
to 15. Being an eieeedjngly com- 
mon sound, it easily absorbed related, 
sounds, and hence even in 17. had 
DUmerooB forms of expression, the 
<mly normal form both then and 
now being >, but ea was rery common 
in 17. as in 18. and 19.. and ai m 
17. in unaccented ayllablea as cap- 
tain, now (kffip'tiin), nearly (tffip-ten) 
or (ktoptin). Before.r it seema to 
have been the refiige of other sounds, 
which however may be more pro- 
perly (n). Tbe following are 19, 
varieties: many, Pontefrwt (Psm*- 
fretl, Postum, Michicl, Thames, 
sdi'd, AbergBiwinny [(£b*jgeni) writ- 
ten Aburgany in the Shakspere folia 
1S23, Hen. Till, i, 1, speech 49, where 
it must be in fonr syllables for the 
metre ; this ia not the Welsh pro- 
noncistion, but is common in Eng- 
land,] says, 111, head, drit, Wcdnsa- 
day, nUegs, fonjcod, heifer, Lfjciater, 
Inipard, chcqiK, rendmons, ih/Aane, 
&i'rnd, conscinicf, im^A, comHuBent, 
bury, gmsB, panegyrio, [ihia pro- 
nunciation is going out, aa also that 
in spirit, syrrup. stt'rrup], gunuule, 
Thomas's ( fom'ssex). If the wiind 
is admitted in the syllable (oi) for 
(j) then we might add: sabri, virtue, 
Bridlingtun, sapphiri, bettor, Ur- 
quAnit, ansuicr. Most of these ei- 
pressions arg highly eiceptiaaal, and 
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ariae partly from aasimilationB and 
omiaaions, and partly from inser- 
tions. Still the spelling has re- 
mained and has to he separately 
memorized hy those who would use 
it, as no rule can he assigned. 

{B 0^, It is impossible to say whether 
thif sound occurred in ags. or old 
English as distinct from (e). Whe- 
ther the final unaccented « of 13. and 
14. had the sound of {e) or (e), or 
whether it was not rather (b), is also 
impossible to determine, in 19. the 
sound only occurs as short and un- 
accented, in some words, as aerial, 
aorta («er*ivl, fOj*ta)« for which some 
would read (ahoj-tah). It is the 
French /. 

(:£ b). This is a yariety of (e) and in 
the pronunciation of some persons 
uniformly replaces it, and has heen 
therefore always expressed as (e) was, 
wherever it occurred. See (e). 

(g[ a). This sound does not appear in 
English till the middle of 17. It 
is not named hy Butler, 1631. It 
is distinctly recognised by Wallis, 
1653, and Wilkins, 1668, and all 
suhsequent writers. It replaced (u) 
and was expressed as (u) had been hy 
ti, o and occasionally ow, and these 
haye remained its principal forms 
to 19., but numerous degradations 
haye occurred especially in unac- 
cented syllables, where, however, 
stricter analysis seems to shew that 
the sound is now rather («). Thus 
we haye the 19. varieties : rihmid, 
meersohaion, escutchMU, Awmble, 
motton, conscious, son, do^s, lov«, tor- 
totM, Linco/h, flood, double, tongti^, 
hellou;8, tu;oppence (in 17 )» — and if 
we consider tnat (i) is properly (oj) 
we have this vowel in : amat^, 
cuphoord, avotrdupoise, colonel, 
liqwMfl*, liquor. Mr. M. Bell uses 
(«) forVe). 

(^ p). This French sound should of 
course he used in those French words 
containing it, which are used in 
English, hut it is always replaced 
hy the familiar (&, j). 

(^ b). This faintly-ciiaracterised vowel 
is recognized by Mr. Melville Bell 
as the real sound in unaccented syl- 
lables, where 19. orthoepists usually 
assume (a, a) to exist, before n, /, r, 
and 8t as: motion ocmn, principal, 
Tartar, facettotM. It is therefore 

' expressed hy any combination de** 
noting unaccented (d, 8b). 



(£e ee.) In earlier English down to 

18. we cannot distinguish (m, ee). 
In ags. it seems to have been re- 
presented only by e or ^. In 13. it 
was also represented by a, and oc- 
casionally by oa, eo, at least, these 
forms all interchange with e. In 14. 
eo was almost quite dropped (though 
both eOf oe axe occasionally found), 
and ea was very sparingly used, but 
ee was common, especially in closed 
syllables. In 16. the practice was 
introduced of representing (ee) by 
«, ea only, to the exclusion of ee. 
During 17. ««', ay, ei, ey were used 
as weU as o, ea, but the two latter 
forms were less and less used as (ee), 
till they became exceptional expres- 
sions in 18. and 19. In the middle 
of 18. the usual forms were a (with 
any addition which shewed prolon- 
gation, as a final mute e), ai, ay, 
occasionally ea, and ei, ey, but the 
two last forms were rapidly going 
out, and at the end of 18. and be- 
ginning of 19. few remained. In 
19., if not earlier, (ee) was separated 
from {ee), and the sound of (ee) was 
only used before r (j), but it was ex- 
pressed by all the same forms as {ee). 
This limitation of the sound of (ee) 
reduces the number of its forms in 

19. where we find: Aaron, nua*«^ 
aerie, air, A}fr, mayor, p«ir, ete, ^^r, 
th^r, eyre, heir. See {ee), 

{Ee ee). This sound was not consciously 
separated from (ee) till the end of 
18. or till 19. Even now many 
persons do not perceive the difference 
[ee, ee), or if they do hear the sounds 
they analyse them as (eei, ee). In 
some parts of England (ee) alone is 
said, iu the South many people can- 
not pronounce (ee) before any letter 
but (j), and cannot prolong {ee) 
without dropping into (i), thus {eei). 
Some assert that {ee) is never pro- 
nounced, but only {eei), with which 
they would write the words : mote, 
champ<7^0, daAlia, pain, campa^n, 
straight, irait, ha//penny, often 
(Haa-pcni) in the North, gaol, Cars- 
nalton (ke^'HAAfn), gauge, plagtM, 
play, gr^t, eh J yeil, reiyn, -weigh, 
they, eyoi. 

(aa aa). Never a recognized sound, 
but one from which (ju) is with 
difficulty disting^hed. It is there- 
fore heard in place of (aj, ej), or 
rather (jj, .«.<), by the representatives 
of which it is always expressed. 
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(Ed eei.) In 16. Gill ocknowledgos 
(eei) and frequently tmtea it ia Uie 
word thiy (dWi). It proliably ei- 
iMcd in 17., be it ia pBrtiallj ac- 
knowledged hj Cooper. If BO it waa 
written ei, >y, ai, ay. Most probalily 
its use increoaed in 18,, but there la 
UD proper note of it. 

(2ln uL) This sound is not aclmon- 
ledg«d befoFG 13., and theTi the ex- 
tent of it is diaputed. Some make it 
CDertenBJTe mth the spelling ai, ay, 
oUieis make it replace the eoand of 
(w) under whatever fona it is ei- 
preesed. Some persons in the South 
of England seom incapable of aua- 
taininj: (ob) or (w) without rapidlj 
Wling into {i, i). See {ee). 

{gh ah J This replaces (a) under what- 
ever nmn it may be expressed, in the 
pronnnciation of many persons. It 
is the form acknowledged by Mr, M. 
Bell. 

(Ei ei,) In 16. this is ocknowled^d 



knowledges it in a few WDrds, 
taiuing ei, ty, where he doubtMly 
disCingmishes it Irom (oi), hut he 
marks i long as a separate rowel, 
whioh he identifies with the English 
words for " ego, oculua, ctiam," /, 
tjll, ayi. Gill sometimes writes (ei), 
somotimeB (eei), in the same words, 
ajlii eonsidera long i to be Tery nearly 
the lame, Wallis does not acknow- 
led^ the sound, and it seems to hare 
expired in 17. It is, however, re- 
Tiving, although unaeknowlcdged, as 
B BnbGtitnte for (eei] and that for 

(Xl ri.) A TBriant of (ei\, which 
cannot he properly diatuigniahed 
from it in accounts of pronanciatioo, 
but seems to he the true sooud of 
the modern Scotch long i in many 
words, seep. 290. 
(sp ai)i or perhaps (ai) is acknowledged 
Hjj Walfia anSwilkina in 17,, and 
was perhaps intended hy Gill as the 
MUnd of long i, and has sinee re- 
mained that sound, though iudividu- 
lUy and proTincially replaced hy (ai, 
■hi, ei, ti), etc,, see p. lOS. It is 
expressed by any combination of 
Roonds which indicate that i or y is 
to be long. Hence in 19. we have ; 
iwiTB, aiAe, dftpnosophist (and as 
many pTon ounce iither, neither) 
hdjAt, the older sounds (aeet, nceit) 
aiv occasionally heard, (nekht) ia 



still heard in Scotland, (Hekth) haa 
been noted in the neighiHiurhood of 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, (H^itlh, 
taaith) are mistalcnD pronunciations — 
eying, tj/e, rAinoeeros, RAinft r%ro- 
ing. i/iyme, bind — this mode of ex- 
pressing long I is found as early at 



16., 



{Ea 



- indivt, die, 1 



;. «1*. b 



', Biffjif sigh, 
fulling, oe- 



no attempt to pronounce it oecnrs 
before 18. Ia 19, coup de main, 
-which Feline writes (ku-d mei), is 
writtfln (kau'dimteq) hy Worcester, 
(kaa dinueq') by Webster, (kuud^ 
maaq) by Kjiowles, (knu'dammi^:) by 
Smart, (kuu'dinmn) by Mavor. u 
is geoeraJly callod (kuQ'di meA), 
though somo affect the complete 
French pronunciation. 

(S^A a\\ tnia is also not an English 
sound and ia so rare in French that 
it is seldom borrowed in English, 
except in the name of the game 
viiigl ct un, usually called (voAtai) 
in England, often corrupted to (viea- 
tdun-, viQudzhoD'), juat as rouge et 
nair becomea flmrsiflji iPflr, from the 
older prouundatioD, still occasionally 
heard, of (RuQ'shea waat). 

(Ea eu) Common in 13. and 14. as tho 
sound of eu eic, from aca. eaw, etc. 
Less frci^uent in 16., einiring in 17., 
and lost m IB. In 19. it ia frequent 
as a Londou pronunciation of (an), 
thus (deun t«nii] for down leum, and 
either in thia fbrm or (bu, ibu) con»- 
mon in Yankee speech, and in the 
Kast Anglican dialect. It ia acknow- 
ledged in Italian and Spanish £Hrapa, 
and in modem Provenijal, both in, 
and iAt (eu, ic^) are disdnguislied, 
the last word being the French Ji. 

(^u an). Not known before 17> In 
17. and aince, acknowledged as the 
Eound heard in ddw iunc, though soma 
pronounce (an, on, on, au, abu) and 
even (ten, eu). Expressed generally 
by ou, me, with or without mut« 
letters. In IS we find; OBoHtchoue, 
Maclmd, Aaur, compter, noun, dax^ 
reuDHDCif, hiugh, Eaui, ailoind. 

(F f). From aga, to preaent day re- 
preacnled by /, ph, with their dupli- 
cations ff. pph. From 16., at least, 
accasiondly expressed by gh. In IB. 
we find :/oe, 11/e, sti^ ntu/bd,/usle- 
mon — a mere corruption — oflea, 
InUjiA, haf^, sajipAire, fieutenant. 
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(O g). Fron tfi. to pretent day ex- 
p rcM o d br ^. Im 14. abo by ^^ and 
m 16. alto hj ff$ ftnaL Okoti ib 
fyuad in 16. In 19. we hare bla«i> 
fvard, fo, e^, bcy^ ^Aort, ^mh, 

(^^)or(g},palataliied^). Probably 
in ags. ^ before a palataTVowel, fubse- 
qa0aUy(dih). Aner that change (y) 
cannot be clearly traoed before 18.. 
but it is still foni^ in 19., repreeentea 
^. ff f*h before « (aa, ai) or lone t 
(oi), as : yarden,^«ard, regard, ^«iae. 
In 18., it seems to hare been also 
wed before short « (n). 

(Oh gfa). In ags. perhaps more cer- 
tainly in 13., expressed by ^, after 
a, •, ti long and followed by a yowel 
as o%m. Possibly the sound after 
Of u was labialized to (^h). Whether 
these sounds were entirely lost in 14., 
being replaced by (kh, ktrh), it is 
difficult to say ; probably not. As 
long as they lasted they were ex- 
prened by 3, fh. It must haye been 
lost in 16. 

((7h ^h). In ags. perhaps, more cer- 
tainly in 13., expressed by -^ afler 
t, i long or short, and occasionally 
after r, /, in which case it fell into 
(t). In ags. perhaps the initial 
sound of % before palatals, which in 
13. was replaced oy (j). In 13. 
written t, jA, yh. After 13. gene- 
rally replaced by (^h, j), and written 

(Grh grh). Only known as a local 
peciuiarity, the Northumbrian burr, 
and then expressed by r, rr as in 
Harritt (Hagrh'iot). See (r). 

{(ho gu>). The labial modification of 
^, confused with (gw), from which 
it dififers almost as simultaneity from 
succession, (gw) resulting from at- 
tempting to pronounce ^) and (w) 
at tne same time. Howlong it has 
been known in English cannot be 
determined, but it is probably a very 
early combination in the Romance 
languages. In 19. it is expressed by 
ffu in : ^Maiacum, gutaiOy ouslya 
(gt<;ai'akam, g«;aa*no, gu>aa*Ya). 

{Otwh gu'h), Irobably an ags. sound 
of 3 after labials, and occasionally 
r, /, in which case it became (u, 0). 
In 14. probably expressed by ^h 
after 0, u. Perhaps lahh, lauffh, 
lauwhf indicated (lagh, laugu'h, 
lauwh) passing to (lauf). But the 
sounds may haye been (lakh, lauku^h, 
lawh). 



(H h). The true annate eonristhif 
of a ierked emision of tiie fbUowing 
yowM without tiie p reyk w i inter- 
yention of the whisper, waa, prc^ 
bly, the genuine ola form (^ ai^iim- 
tion, as shewn in tiie Sanscrit posi- 
aipirates. It was frequsKtlj ister- 
chaneed with (hS kh, gh), Oie last 
(gh) being tiie yalue <^ the Saaserit 
^ usually considered as k. Repre- 
sented wheneyer it occurred from 
ags. to 19., by h. See (h^. 

(H* hO> The jerked utteraaee aeeom- 
panied by a whispered breatii pro- 
ceeding we yoweL The jerk is of 
importance; Ca-aa), is different from 
(H-^a-aasH'aa). Constantij occor- 
ring, and represented by k^ bat in 
16. occasionally by pJL In 19., 
either (h^ or (h<) according to a 
speaker's nabits of utterance, uid fre- 
(juently according to the momentary 
impulse of the speaker, is enDressed 
by the following yarieties: CaUtM^Aan 
^and by ^h in many other Irish 
names — Aole, Colquhonnf icAole. 
Uneducated speakers, especially when 
neryous, ana anxious not to leaye 
out an A, or when emphatic, intro- 
duce a marked (h*) in jplaces where 
it is not acknowledged in writing or 
in educated speech. On tiie ottier 
hand both (h, h^) are frequently 
omitted, by a much more educfUed 
class than those who insert (h*), and 
in the proyinces and among persons 
below tne middle-class in lA)ndon, 
the use and non-use of (h, h') yaries 
from indiyidual to indiyidual, and 
has no apparent connection with the 
writing. Hence its pronunciation 
has become in recent tunes a sort of 
social shibboleth. The yery uncer- 
tain and confused use of A in old 
MSS., especially of 13., serye to 
make it probable that there was 
always much uncertainty in the pro- 
nunciation of h in our proyinces. 
The Scotch neyer omit or insert 
it, except in huz (naz), the emphatic 
form oftu. The Germans are equally 
strict. But the sound (h) or (h*) is 
unknown in French, Italian, Spanish, 
modem Greek, and the Sclayonic 
languages. 

(I i). Whether this sound existed in 
closed accented syllables before 16., 
is doubtM, probably not. After 16. 
there is reason to suppose that if it 
did exiflty its use must haye been 
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waa regreeented br i, y. As a Ehart 
BDOiid m open sjlkUes it wu pro- 
biblf quite cummon, and was in ags. 
to 11. represtnted by t. In 16. wis 
short open (i) vas lasin: beleevo 
(biliiv-). At present the distinction 
liotwecn (i, t) in sacU cases ia rathor 
dcnbtfal, and both ore apt to be 
mer^ into (n). Sut where the 
distinction ia made, abort (i) ie 
always expressed by t ; see (i). 
(/ i). This seems to have baen Hie 



SI., and by short i, y, and ocoasion- 
y « in this situation from 13. 
to IE)., and with tolerable certainty 
from U. t« 19. In 16., as a fina^ 
it was frequently written ie. Or- 
UioepistB, however, constantly con- 
fuse (i, i) both in closed and open 
lyllables, so that any real separation 
of {i, {), a haiardoua. In 19., (.} 
in closed syllables is expressed in a 
iety of ways, owing ' 



open syllables, eeneraUy by p or 

lowing forms may be noticed. In 
cloud tj/Uaila : landscape, Saint 
John (Sin'dzhim) as a family name, 
Jervauli (Jani'vis), pretty, guineas, 
isoitfin, brseches, forfnt, Theobald 
(Tib-Fid) tho recognized name of an 
editor of Sbalupecc and a street 
in London, bousrun'fe (Boz-if) a 
tbreadholder, eiAib-it (^zib'it) 
some say (ecsu'ib'it) with a very 
marked (h*), rAythm, ptt, mar- 
riiigea, marrings, pitifd, to live, 
suVB, fivepence, women, groola 
(grita), JerVDiB, MiMrese {Mii-ie), 
Ousy, lettuce, build, busmEsa, Tjr- 
wittt (Tirit), Chisurfek [TahiE-ftl, 
physio, Wynondtiam (Wiud'Eni). 
Ih open lyllailes, many of the above 
forms and; Bothsny, money, Annie, 
Beaulieu (Biu-li^, feU»> (fel'O, 
eharasi* leather (shasm-i), plaguy. 
(li ii). In t^, cither (ii) or Ui), 
which see, was alwaja ctpressed by 
i long, and so on to 1*. and part of 
16. After 16. (ii) was only nuvly 
expressed by i long, but more and 
more frequently by e, (v, and in 16. 
bequendy by e m and rarely by ea, 
ie. The expression by ta, it inor^sed 



Blightlv in 17. In 18. l, w, *>, u, 
vere the rule, and ii, «y the excep- 
tions. In 19. tho two latter also 
became the rule. The Latin k, w 
verc also added to the list, and vari- 
ous degradations swelled the exprea- 
BioEfi of (ii) in IB. ta the foUcwing 
extraordinary variety : minnti^v, de- 
ma rn, Cbihs College, be, aich, BciuA, 
liaye, Beauchamp (Bee'tshsm), 
Lnigiie, feet, t'm, complete, slefVf, 
■mpre^ 1-tgA, concn't, concetv*, 
B»yniory, liijS, recnjjt, Behotr, 
people, dem«ae, key, Wnnyaa 
'wiimi), keyed, diarrAaa, invalid, 



srief) magazine, grieve, sijniioar, 
nis>7, debriir, intrigpie, fcEtos. qttay, 
quayed, mosquito, turquoise (tikiix'j 
according to Walker, Smart^ and 
Woreestar, more oonuaonly (tyr- 
kvAAZ-) 

(/i ii). in H., and roost probably 
Bftrlier, the sound of long i and y. 
During 16. this sonnd nearly ei- 
pbed and was only retained by a 
few individuals in 16., being re- 
placed by (ei, i) accardine as the 
syllable in which It occurred retained 
or lost the accent. It is heard in 
Scotch in 19,, where a short (i) is 
accidentally lengthened as : gi'e, wi'. 
In English it is an unaaki]>>wledged 
Bound oflen heard from singers who 
lengthen a short (i), as (stiil) for 
(stiT) Btill, as distinct Irum (stiil) 
eteal, see pp. lOG, 271. 

(lu iu iuu). These sounds cannot well 
be separated. 'I'hey probably never 
occurred Initially. When Smith 
wrote iantsr in 16. ho meant (juq-- 
ker). The sonnd was not rocos- 
nised till 17., when it was generally 
expressed bv long u, or eu, eu: The 
eame combinations used initially, ai 
in we, Huite, tipt, probably expressed 
(liuu. jin. liuu]. In my phonetiG 
epelling I have seldom thought tt 
nBcassary to diatingniah (in, inn) 
and have frequently omitted to pre- 
fix the (i). From these sounds 
should be distinguished (luu, in) 
which are also confounded with 
them, but are usually written you. 
"With these the eouncis (jhiu, ihinu) 
often cDnfounded with them, had 
beat be considered. The foUoiring 
are the 19. varietiea of expressing 
these sounds : 
(iu) monument, docwroent, ii 

mantuanmker. 
(ian) beouty, liiod, feudal, 
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Uuglem&n, amMsmg, fuehoA (fiuu*- 
shia^, cue, amus^, queusy impw^ 
bMAl, stttt, pwmie, (piuu'nt), lutt' 
Btring (liuu-strtq,) fugtu. 

Urn) tmite, Eugene (Jiudzhiin*) 

tjiuu) euffhj etpe, yew, yule. 

(ra) in 16. young = (juq) like present 
German jung. 

Tjuu) youy yof<th. 

uhiu) Aumane. 

(jhiuu) Auman, hue^ Sugh, Hugheg. 

(J j). The palatal consonant into 
which ags. initial (^h) degenerated, 
generally confounded with an initial 
unaccented (i), whence it is occa- 
sionally derived, and often confused 
with the palatal modification (j) 
from which it differs as (w) from 
{w). Apparently in use from 13. to 
19., expressed in 13. and often in 
14. by 3, }, whence the modem forms 
y, Zy p. 310, and p. 298, note. The 
Tarieties in 19., are : hidraus, onton, 
halleliy'ah, yard, Denjnl. 

(Jh jh). Orrmin's ^h in %heo she. 
The whispered (jh) differs from (j), 
as (A:h) from (^h), but is by Germans 
confounded with (Arh), although often 
prononnced by them quite distinctly 
in ja (jhaa) xot {ioa). It has pro- 
bably .often been pronounced^ in 
English, but it is not recognized, 
and even in the words cited under 
(iu) it is not now generally acknow- 
ledged, (jhiuu) being taken as (h'juu, 
H'iuu) sounds which are not easy to 
utter. It has no special representa- 
tive, but is implied by any combina- 
tion apparently expressing (H*+iu). 

(E k). The sound has been in use 
from ags. to 19. In ags. expressed 
by c inyariably. In 13. generally 
by c, occasionally by k. In 14. by i 
and occasionally by kk, ck^ but nre- 

2uently in words from the Latin and 
Vench by c, cc. In 16. by c, ccy k, 
ckf and occasionally ch. In 17. gh, 
qu were added to the list. All these 
remain, except kk^ which was dis- 
used before 16. In 19. we have : 
can, account, Ba^rcAanal, scAool, exhe, 
hacky ha^A:^, acquaint, houyA, kale, 
h&key wsJky guack, ^way, anti^ii^, 
Ur^fiAart, viscount, ha^cAel (H8ek**l) 
also written hackle, heckle, e^rcept. 
(JT k). This is the palatalized form 
of (k), see y, and its existence was 
acknowledged, and expressed in 18. 
by Cy k before a (aa, ai, se) and i (ai) 
as in: cart, candle, sAy. This is 



regarded as antiquated in 19. but is 
stul heard. 

(i^ kh). In ags. expressed by A, AA ; 
in 13. by 3, gh, and very rarely by cA, 
p. 441, from 14. to 16. by gh. After 
16. lost in English, though common 
in Scotch, where it is usually written 
cA. At no time were the palatal 
and labial modifications (kjh, ktch) 
distinguished in writing from (kh), 
but there seems reason to suppose 
that a preceding vowel when paLatal 
determined (Ah := kjh), when 'gut- 
tural (kh) and when labial (ktrh). 
See also (swh), 

(Kh Ah). See (kh). 

(Etr Vw). This sound has always 
been confused with (kw), but there 
is reason to suppose that (ktr) has 
been the real sound from the earliest 
times, pp. 512, 514, 561. In ags. 
(ku;) was expressed bj cto, in 13. ^ 
seems to have been introduced and 
to have remained to 19. 

(Eu;h k«;h). See (kh). 

(L 1). From ags. to 19. / and from 
14. to 19. // is frequent. In 19. 
mute letters have occasioned the fol- 
lowing varieties: sera^/io, maAfetick, 
/ace, Gui/r/ford, a/c, ill, travelled 
ki/n, isle, bris^/y, victua/Zer (vtt'Li). 

('L '1). In 16. certainly, this sound 
was expressed by final -le forming a 
syllable, and it was recognized by 
fiullokar after a and before another 
consonant, as ha/m (na'lm) where 
others read (ul). In 19. several 
phonetic writers incline to (ul), but 
the majority consider (IJ onljr, to 
be the sound. Mr. M. Bell considers 
it to be (11) that is lengthened Q). 
It is always represented by -le or -/. 
It generally falls into (/) when a 
vowel follows as double doubling 
(dab'l dab'h'q), but some persons re- 
tain the (') and say double-ing (dab*- 
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1.0). 

(Lh m). Not now a recognized Eng- 
lish sound, but it occasionally arises 
when instead of prolonging an {t) 
with the fiill murmur, the action of 
the vocal ligaments ceases, while the 
tongue remains in position, and the 
unvocalized breath escapes on both 
sides as (fAAllh). It is also recog- 
nized by Mr. M. Bell in felt (felht) 
or perhaps (fEllht), as he would 
write. In Modem French it is very 
common for (1*) as (tablh) table, ana 
hence it has been recently imported 
into the English pronunciation of 
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French worda. It waa probablj the 
souod written hi in aga. and M in 
13., SB it id now repreaeated by hi in 
loeiandic. 

(Uih Ihh). Few Englishmen can pro- 
noimca this Welsh sound uroperly, 
but M WeUh names of placaa are 
cunent in English, as Llaagollen 
(Lhhangolhh-en) it should be recog- 
nized, and not treated as (thl) or 
(tl), as in (Tlilangotblen). For a 
desmpdon of tho Bonnd see Chap. 
VIII,} 1, under «. 

(Lj, Ij). An unraoognized English 
element, oftea generated in the pas- 
sage from (1) to (.i) or (i) before 
another Towel. Thus millioH, bul- 
lion are rather (mil'lJBQ, bHlljen) 
than puce (mil'jBU, hul-ien) because 
there is no breali, thus {l,j), hut the 
0) is continned on ta the (j) pro- 
dndng (lj =l"j). Some EDgusbioen 
pronoonee leraplie^ lieu, lule, as 
Tsaraa'liia, Ijiuu, Ijmnt) others say 
(sena'Iio, luu, luut). 

(H m). Prom ags. to 19. m, and 
&om 14, ottea mm. In 19. wo have 
the varieties, chieflT asaimilationa 
and denudations : iraehm, phlegm, 
pwfm, ChdAiHinifeley (Tahamut), am, 
ami, tamt, hammer, shammed, 
hTMH,' Camjiiell (Eiem'el), Banff 
(B»mf), PonCirfraot (Pom-ftet). 

("M 'm). Certainly from Ifl. when it 
was recognized hy Bullukar. Nat 
diatingoiahed from (m) in writing, 
and not recognized as a syllable in 
poetry, as : sebism, rbytbm (gi£*'m, 
rith-'m). 
F (Uh mh). Recognized by Mr. Mel- 
ville Bell in 19. before p, t, as lamp, 
einpt (loimhp, smht) ur (laimmlip. 
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mht). 

). From ags. to 19. u and from 
II. m. Silent letters and assimila- 
tions, etc., have produced the 19. 
rarieties : stuAJin^sail (atan's'l), 
opming, onaw, JoAn, ^ow, CoIh- 
brook (Koonbruk), Ca/n« (Eaan), 

(, ipecacuanAa, manner, planned, 
noale (ganel), reasoning, pneu- 
matics, puune (piuu'ut). 
fK 'n). Certainly aioce 16., repre- 
Mnted by -"i, -oh, as in ; open, 
reason. Wben a vowel follows the 
(') is lost, though some say (leifn.'q) 
' others (lait'ni'q) ligkteni«s, light- 

b{Nh nh). Becognized in 19. by Mr. 



M. Bell in taut, whioh ha writ« 
(tenht) or (tennht). 

C^J lj)' -^^ unrecognized English 
sound produced by continuing the 
sound of (n) on to a following (i, i) 
OS anion, more properly (Bn.'njnn) 
than [an-, J en). Some call vtto 
WiuuJ, others (nun). ComioDn 
French and Italian gn. 

(0 o). This seems to have been the 
original ags. and English short a up 
to 16., and to have been lost, eicept 
in the provinces, uRia the middle of 
IT. when it was raplacod hy (i., o). 
It is the French hommage lomazh) 
as distingiiished from 19. Oamoge 
(HOm'j/dnh). It is Italian abort e 
anerto. It is also beard in Spain, 
W ales, and a great part of Germany, 
tbougb it is liable to fail into (a) 
on. one side and (a) on the other. 
In old English invariably d. 

(0 s). This short sound in closed sylla- 
bles is not reeogTiiBBd in 19., hut it 
is heard the provinces and in Americ* 
for short and somedmeslongo; tbos, 
v/hele alone {huI, ston), and then is 
scarcely diitinguisbable from (»] or 
(d), and is con&unded by some with 
(a). In open syllables it is not un- 

dov! (nblaidxh', monieri, wtndv), 
where it is often confused with (s, n], 
and even, when final, with (i). It, 
probably, came into use with {eo) in 
17-, but was not distinguished froni 
it. Generally expressed by o, ok, u 
above, and in 19. we call I'haraoh 
(F™-ro). 

(q a). In 17. short a passed &om (o) 
to (*) or {«). The distinction be- 
tween these Bonnds being of the 
same degree of delicacy aa that be- 
tween [1, t) and (e, s) renders it 
difficult to determine which eonnd 
was said. In 19. (o) prevails, though 
(a) is occasionally heard, and may 
be heard when the eipression is a, 
aa, or (a) influenced by (it) in any 
way. Bee (a). The general ex- 
pression of (o) iso; bat in 19. wa 
have the varietjes : resin, Aonoar, m, 
groat, forehead, cojiuisant, laha, 
hoHgh, pedagogue, imowledge. la 
or not followed by a vowel, the theo- 
reldcal aomd ia (u), the actual sound 
Bcarcely diatinguiahahle from, if not 
identical with (aa', aa). Seo supri 
p. 676, under 0. 

((E is) is not a recagaized English 
sound, but ia heard in the provmces 
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and in Scotland, and written o, oo, 
Conftised in English with (a). 

(^3>)* Recognized in 19. by Mr. M. 
Bell as the vowel in : prefer, Msmeet, 
ftrm, myrrk, ruerdon^ where he 
writes {mi) for the italicized letters. 
I do not distingnish these sounds 
firom (j)f and in general find them 
confused with (j). See these sounds. 

((EoB OBce). Occurs in the provinces, 
and probably in Scotch. It is the 
Oerman long m, as in Ooethe 
(GoecB'te). 

(Oi oi). With this must be taken (Ai, 
oi, oi ; At, ot, ox). It is very difficult 
to determine the limits of these 
sounds in time or place. Probably 
in 16. when o«, oy were not (ui), 
they were (oi). In 19. (At, ot) pre- 
vail, (oi, ui) are provincial. The 
expression is always ot, oy, with 
or without some additional mute 
letters. In 19. we have: bourgeots 
(bidzhats*) notsy, nots#, poignant, 
eoiffne, hoy^ enjoyed, B<^ltf, qt<ott; 
some say (ku;9tt), buoy ; some say 
(bti^t'), buut*), bwoy«d. 

(Oo 00 ). From ags. to 16. this was 
the recognized long sound of o, and 
expressed by o, oo. It is still heard 
in the provinces. It was apparently 
lost in the received dialect in 17., 
but revived in 19. before (j), as in : 
oar, or^, o'er, moor, mot^m, pot<r, four, 
Btoord. Sometimes heard before/, «, 
M, as : off, cross, broth (oof, croos, 
brooth), where it is apt to degenerate 
into (aa, oo), or sink into (o). 

(Oo oo)^ From 17. the recosniized 
sound of long, and generaUy re- 
presented by 0, o-«, 00, and occasion- 
ally by oe^ ou, ow. In 19. we have 
the varieties : hat«teur, hatitboy 
fnoo'bot'), heau, y^man, shMr, now 
rrequently written ahow^ sensed, fre- 
quently written sowedj post, oats, 
provincially (wats), Soame, hoats- 
wain (boo'SBuj, Cockhwna. (Eoobm), 
doe, bone, o^lio, oA, scutotre (skru- 
tooj-), accor^g to Sheridan, Walker, 
etc., now generally (skrutwoi*), yo/k, 
brooch, apropos, Gro«venor, dep^^, 
80f4l, rogtie, Yof^hall (Joo'haaI), 
thot^A, knou', toi^'ards, ot^^e, Knot^'les, 
quo&. (kooth); some say (kt(;ooth). 
Bee (oou). 

(qo oo). The drawl of short (o) is 
only heard in drawling utterance, as 
(ooa) for (od) odd, as distinct from 
awed. Preachers often say (Good), 
but Boldom or ever (GAAd) for Ood. 



In America some say either (dbog, 
boq), or (doog, looq) for dop^ Ipn^, 
etc., which the phonetic writers ihm 
recognize as (oAAg, lAAq), and file 
two sounds are difficult to separate. 

(Oa oa). This present French nasal is 
in older English represented by 
(nun), as retained in our modem 
balloon. In recently imported French 
words the (oa) is intended to be re- 
tained, together with its French 
expression, as bot^onsj ban mat, 4m dU 
(boAboAz, boA mo, oa dii). Bat 
the usual substitutes are (on, oq), and 
occasionally (oon, on). 

(Oou oou). From 13. to 16. the nro- 
nunciation of those otf, ow, which 
represented an ags. dw, 6w, Lost 
in 17. 

(Oou oou). From 17. to 19. the usual 
pronunciation of those oi«, ow which 
represent an ags. dw, 6w. This pro- 
nunciation has been, however, g^e- 
rally ignored, or, if recognized, 
reprobated by orthoepists. Some 
speakers distinguish no, know, as 
(noo, noon), orthoepists generally 
conf^ise them as (noo), compare the 
list of words under (oo) ; others 
again confuse them as (noou). Mr. 
M. Bell states that every long o is 
(ou), meaning the same as I mean 
oy (oou). Some Englishmen say 
that it is not possible to lengthen (o) 
without adding (u), and pronounce 
nearly (ou, ouu). 

(Ou on). In 16. the general sound of 
ou, replacing the previous (uu) which 
however was heard contempora- 
neously through the greater part of 
16. In 17. the sound was recognized 
as (an), and the sound (ou] was lost 

(Ou ou). The modem provincial sub- 
stitute for (ou), not recognized. 

(qu ou). In 18. orthoepists recog- 
nizea ow as having the sound (ou) 
or (au). It was probably an erro- 
neous analysis, which even yet oc- 
casionally prevails, owing to the 
usual orthography ou, ow, Provin- 
cially however (ou, au) may occur. 

(P p) was from ags. to 19. represented 
by p, and from 14. to 19. bj pp 
also. In 19. we have the varieties, 
hiccou^A (Hik*kap),'^y, ape, Claj^A- 
am, tapper, ^appm. 

(Q q) was from ags. to 19. written n 
or nff, sometimes nz for n^. In 19. 
we have the varieties : finger, haiN^ 
kerchief si^er, wi^ed, Birmin^Aam, 
ton^tte, Meitries (M^q'tz), p. 310. 
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(^ qh), in recognized by Mr. M. Bell 
in 19. u the soaiid of n before k, in 
lAink (thi'qhk) or thiqqbl:} 

(£ i) was from aga. to 19. represented 
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bj r before a Towel ; and probably 
igs to 16. represented dso by 
1 when not before a Towel. 



II 
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Perha^ lost in tbc latter positio: 
IT. Freaerved pore in Scotland. 
In 19. we hue the rarieties ; right, 
rAetorio, write, bwry, catarrial. 

f B 'r) How soon ibis sound ciune 
into Englisb, oanaot be preoisely 
determined. Tbereisreaaon tuthink 
ittoay bare bnen used in 16. and IT., 
uid tbat it ^Derated (j). At pre- 
Mnt in : feanng, pairing, debarring, 
ignoring, poorer, hery, bowery, tbere 
is s doubt wbether the sound beard 
is best expressed by ('r) or (xr). Mr. 
H. Bell gives the first, I have gene- 
rallj preferred the second, see p, 
19T. 

(J{ r). This peculiar pittnrfll r so 
oonuDon in France and even in Qei- 
many, but unknown in Italy, seems 
to be only a softer form of the Nor- 
tiiumbrian burr. It is not recog' 
niied in writing as distinct it'om r. 

(g; i). Probably recognized in 17. as 
well as in 18. and IB. as the peculiar 
English nntrilted r, not beard before 
a vowel, and repretiented by final r 
together with mute letters in 19., bs : 
span, corps, burr, morTgagc. It 
DBS always a tendency to change 
preceding Ue, oo, un) into (ea, oo, 
}, nbile Hhoct b, d become (aa, aa), 

, to mr. M. Bell taH 

ito (p), which see. Short (p) is 
iipp<Hed to remain, as cur (kaj), for 

■Vch. 1 r-' 

nerally 

mt. In place of' (j) provincially 
(bIu, h, ohj) are beard. The phy- 
riological distinction between (a) and 

a is very difficult to formnlate. 
ere is uo doubt that in many coses 
where writers put er, ttr, to imitate 
pnmncial utterances, there neither 
•iiBta nor ever existed any sonnd 
of (r) or of (j], but the Bonnda 

Horft 

(bKl'aa), There also eiista a great 
tendency among all uneducated 
■pealcers to introduce an (t) aftex 
any (», a, a, a) sound when a vowel 
follom, as (drAA'riq, siATiq) draw- 
ing, tawing, in Herfolk, and this 



™PP ... 

which I prefer (ki, k'l, kxi] and 
generally write (kj) as quite euiU- 



pTobably assisted in the delusion 
that they said (drAU mi, saaj wud) 
and not (djA* mii, saa wud). In 
London: father farther, laud lord, 
stalk stark, draws drawers, are re- 
duced to (faadb'B, 1a Ad, stAAk, 
diAAi), even in the months of edu- 
cated speakers. I have usually 
written (j) final in deference to 
opinion, but I feel sore tbat if I had 
been noting down an nanritten dia- 
lectic form, I should frequently write 
is, a, a). Careful speakers aay 
faa'dh'B, lAA'd, stAA'k, drAA'x) for 
fnrthir, lard, itork, drBUieri, when 
they are thinking particulailr of 
what they are saying, but (far'dher, 
lard, stork, drAA'eri) is decidedly 
un-Engliah, and bos a Scotch or 
Irish twang with it. See p. 196. 

is j). I use this U) to represent the 
sound expressed by Mr. M. Bell as 
(aij), see (aj). Thus, wvrrA, dif^ 
= [mA, di£i-). But I do not find 
(j, j) generally diatinguiBbBd, and 
conaequently write (uu, dift-) more 
frequently than (nu, difi-). The 
phjsiQlogical distinction between 
(3}) and (j] is very difficult to for- 
mulate. See (j), and p. 19S. 

(.K .r). Thia stroi^ly trilled (r) la 
only known as an individual or local 
peculiarity. In Scotland the trilled 
M not before vowels, as Jir« (form) 
O'nen gives rise to a sensation of (.r), 
OS (fe.rm), and many Scots and Irish 

le.nn). It is not recognized ortho- 
eraphically. 

(Bii rh) is not now a rect^niied 
Enghsh sound, but is occasionaUy 
imparted hom. the modei-n French 
final -re, as sabre (sahrh) for (eabta), 
iDio the modem Engliah prouuncia- 
taon of anglicised French. Probably 
ags. hr, as it is Icelandic hr. The 
Welsh rh is rather Cta) than (rh), 
as generally supposed. 

(8 b). From age. to IB. commonly re- 
presented by I. Rapp imagines the 
agi. sound to have been (sj). In 14. 
(^ was represented a, it, and by c 
before e, i in words taken from the 
French, and occasionally by m before 
t,i. In 19. ne have the varieties: fell, 
aM, OloUCMter, jiaalm, Cirfueester 
(S.B-Istj), Woewster fWuafj), see, 
«eene, ooalew*, lehwni, MasAam, his*, 
hiraid, titlen, epijfte, etc., since I7-, 
mialrea (mi'a'iz), lu'oni, brifttks 
[bru'ka), beliaui, meuotillt. 
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(Sh sh). This was not an ags. sound, 
bat it was already developed in 13., 
and it was generally written «cA, but 
sometimes «A, m, in 13. and 14. 
Orrmin writes «A, sahj and this was 
used at the end of 15., and generally 
afterwards. At the latter end of 17. 
(sh) was expressed by s before (in), 
so that siu became (shun). Traces 
of this found in the early part of 17. 
Towards end 6f 17. also expressed by 
«-, «-, sci'f 88%' f ti: In 19. we 
have the varieties : cAaise, and fre- 
quently in French words, fucfuiia^ 
spe^^'al, pshaw ! «ugar, schedvlBf con- 
sciouBf shallf wi«Aed, A««AHon 
(.^^h'tBu), compre««ton, motion. 

(T t). From ags. to 19. the regular 
expression is t. In 19., however, 
we have the varieties : debt^ yachty 
inditf^, Buckedy sou^A^, phthiaicaly re- 
ceiptf toe J Myme, ha^^er, two^ mezzo- 
tint. 

(Th th) was in use from ags. to 19. 
In ags. it was written either )> or *$, 
or both indifferently. In 13. and 
14. it was sometimes *$, but gene- 
rally ]>, and occasionally ^A, which 
last expression has remained to 19. 
In 17. in si^A it was written yA, and 
probably in other words. In 19. we 
nave the varieties : KeiyAley (Kiith*- 
li), eigh^A (cctth), apqpA^A^gm (sep'o- 
them), Southampton (SauthHsem*- 
tBu), ^Ain, bli^A^ (blaith), or (blaidh) 
Ma^Mew. 

(Tj tj). An unrecognized English 
sound, generated by the action of a 
following (iu), when the speaker 
avoids the stiffness of (t,j), and 
wishes also to avoid (tsh), as : vir- 
ftie, lecture (v^'tju, lek-t)«i), com- 
monly (vitshu, lek'tshj). See (dj). 

(Tsh tsh) was generated, at least, as 
early as 13. from ags. {k)y and 
vmtten chj and in 14. also cch. The 
form ch has remained, but since 16. 
at least cch has become tchj very 
Common as a final in 19., in which 
some importations and assimilations 
have produced the varieties ; vermt- 
celli, cAain, arcA^ cAtoppine, Mar- 
yortbankfl (Maitsh'baeqks), ma^cA, 
ma^^A^. 

{Tic tw). An unrecognized English 
sound, usually confounded with (tw), 
but it is (t*w) the action of (t) and 
(w) taking place simultaneously, and 
not successively, in ^wane, ^«;ain, etc. 
Written tiv. 

(XT u). It is probable that («) was 



used in 16. at least, and peilii^ 
earlier, but it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish (u, u) as short sounds be- 
fore 19., and even then few persons 
acknowledge that pool, pwli, haye 
vowels of Afferent quality, as well as 
length (puul, ptil), and that the true 
short sound (u) is heard in French 
poule (pul). Mr. M. Bell considerB 
that the Scotch and English pronun- 
ciation of book differ as (buk, huk). 
To my ears the Scotch have preserved 
also tne original length of the vowel, 
and say (bunk), or at least give it a 
medial length. Hence, taking fn, 
u) together, we may say that uie 
sound has existed ana been expressed 
by u from ags. to 19. In 14. it was 
also expressed by ou, otr, and the ex- 
pression ou was continued in a few 
words in 16., and is not yet quite 
lost as could (kud). In 16. (a, u) 
was occasionally expressed by oo, 
still common in woody book (wnd, 
btfk). In 14. and thence to 16., o 
was often used for (u, m), and is still 
found in a few words. During 17. 
most of the words having (u, u) lost 
the sound, and were pronounced 
generally with (a). There is still a 
nght between (u, o), and in some of 
tne Midland Counties the usage is 
just reversed from that now accepted, 
thus fbut, kut, Tub) = but f eut^ ruby 
and (fat, pat, fal, bal) = footj put, 
fully bull. And generally (wad, 
wam'«n) are not uncommon for ( wt<d 
wum'iBJi) =woodf woman. The key 
to this mystery seems to be a pro- 
vincial (a) which becomes labiaused 
after labial consonants. In the pro- 
nunciation of the Peak of Derbysnire, 
I have found it very difficult to 
choose between (x, o, uh, u) for such 
words. See below Chap. XI., { 4. 
In 19. we have ihe varieties : wo- 
man, Bolingbrok^, wood, worsted, 
Worcesteiy caoutchouc, could, bfill. 

(Uu). See (u). 

(:U u). This unrecognized English 
sound seems to occur as a variant of 
(y) in Cumberland, Lancashire, and 
East Anglia, and is vmtten as long u. 

(Ui ui), Apparently one of the oldest 
forms of the diphthong o«, oy, pro- 
bably the usual sound in 14., men 
it was also vmtten tit, ui/. Still 
used in many words in 16. and even 
17. In the provinces it may be still 
heard in boy (bui), and it is the 
sailor's pronunciation of buo$f. 
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I (Uqhq). In Hofl. written i, in 13. u, 
of whicli this is a chatuut«ristic 
orthography. Botwosn 12S0 and 
1310 both u and ou were uaod. In 
14. OM, ow were epEerally written, 
bat alone was also employed, and 
hm remnined in many words. In 
16. aw waa quite discontinued, and 
Ml sparinglT aaci, bnt no vbs intro- 
dnoed aa tho neual form, aud baa 
remainod to the present day. How 
won the (ia) of IT. beeamc (an) 
ftftet r is Qot ascertained, but it is 
now the role [except in the pro- 
Tincea). that long u after r = [un). 
Hsace in 1 9. we have the Torioties : 
galimn, Esuben, BucclanjA (Beltlnu'), 
brew, hieiBid, rifum, riubarb, do, 
Aat, maw, manotuire, too, vooei, 
■ntp, boKss (buuz), throH^A, Bmu;- 
A«m. rendezFsui ^ndevnu-), smbnit 
(■itnu), billetdauz (btlidnu-), Gow- 

Sr, true, Filling, FiiU,hruiaing',brHis^ 
Klnu (Huum), tioo, "ho (huq)- 
{:Dd bd), a provincial variety of 
'jt), expressed only as long ». 

In ngs. possibly and Omnin 
« expressed by / between two 
Towuls, otherwise it would seem not 
to bo an a°B. souad. In 13. (v) was 
d W u consoniLnt and v coU' 
and ao through to 17. whoa 
exclusiyely applied, 
and u consonant and s vowel discon- 
tinped; but it was seldom repiO' 
I noted hv any but a v form aner- 
mmis. In IB. we have ; of, Bafooir 
(Bu-Tj), ha;™, DB;,*ew, Gro«E.enor 
iGriwvnj), oesI, hatr, rendmpoua. 
(W w). Apparently a peculii 



C 



ly a pe- 
enliar letter p when the Rumaa 
alphabet of tbe time was adopted, p. 

1613. For this in 13. <c was adopted, 
rad has remained to 19. Tho sound 
was sometimes eipresscd by u, but 
ptretmdt was often written pfrswaife. 
In 19. we have; chdr [kutaii), tha 
labial modiHcalion assumed as (w), 
■ee (Icic), pc^rsuade, icar. In the 
word one tha initial (w), which ia 
not written at all, dates probably 
fiom the latter part of 17. 
(jUn). Defective triU of tho lipa 
■nbstitated foi a trill of tbe tongue, 
not recognized except ns a defect, 
s' -- '' 



Dundreary " 



't say for 



(Wh wb) was probably elpreased in 
ags. by A», and was the loh of 13. 
to 19. It ia still distinctly pro- 
nounced by moat northern and careful 
Bouthem epeakera, but ia rapidly 
disappearing in London. 

(T y). Tbis was probably the sound 
of aga. y, and possibly of short u in 
13. It is very doubtful whether 
this short sound has been used at 
alt since 13. It seems to have been 
replaced by (i, o). It probably 
occurs, either in this or the cognate 
forma (n, i) in tbe provinces, and is 
reoagnued in Scotland, 

(Jy). According to Mr, M. Bell this 
ia the indistinct sound only used in 
nnaccented syllables in English, and 
written a m: housia, ffoodne«a 
(sanz'yz, gud'nya), etc.. where or- 
ihoepiats are donbtliil whether it is 

S) or (e). He also identifies it vritJi 
le Welsh u, y having a similar 
sound. Not generally recranised, 
and not provided iritb any distinct 

(Ti yi). The French u> was confused 
with (wit'] in 16. It is kept in 
eome recent worda a^ aHite, though 
persona ignorant of French say 
fswiit). 

[Yy yy) wa-i probably written long y 
IQ aga. This .sound saems to have 
disappeared in 13.. or at any rate ita 
traces are uncertain. In \i. it re- 
Tived with the introduced French 
worda, and was written u, At. It 
remiuned into 17. written ii, nt, tui, 
when it was still recognized by Wal- 
lis, although his contemporary Wil- 
kios seems to bare been unable to 
prononnue it, and it was subsequently 
replaced by (iu). It is, howeTcr, 
Btai common in East Auglia, in 
Devonshire, in Lancashire, and pro- 
bably other parts of England, and 
in Scotland, where it appears as a, 
aubatitnle for (nu), as was already 
the case in IB. The provinoid 
sounds vary as (ii, iiu. la, yy). 

(Z z). Not recognized as distinct 
from (s) in ags. but probably existing 
always, aa in H. it wasnotunfre- 
quently written e. It has, however, 
been generally confuted with s, ex- 
cept iu a few words from tbe Greek. 
The sound seems to have remained 
with few oicoptioas in tbe same 
positions from 14. to 19. In 19. 
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(■) and as a yerb with (e), oar, 
Windsor (W«n*zj), Sa/Mbary(SAAlz-- 
bert\ tiSy ducem, eaM, di«Aonour, 
biutness, 8ci««or8, Ke«friek (keztk), 
be belloir«, beaux, «eal, aUe, whLs- 
dngy whizsed. 

(Zb zb^. Hart 1569 reoo^^ed tbia 
Bouna in Frencb but not in En^liab. 
Its earliest recognition in Englisb is 
by Midge 1688, wbo being a It rencb- 
man distinguished it from (sb) witb 
wbicb it was long confused. It is 
derived generally from (zi) and bence 
is generally spelled s, z except in 
some recent words, wbere tbe Modem 
Frencb sound is employed. In 19. 
we bave : rou^g, rou^«, yeu de 
mots, wbicb Worcester writes (zbuu*- 
dtmoo') in place of Feline's (zboe d- 
mo), pleasure, diyifion, absci^Mon, 
arare. 

(') Wben a mute (p, t, k) ends a 
word, and a pause follows, as tbe 
contact is loosened, a sligbt breatb 
escapes, not marked in writing, but 



yery apparent in (k«p\ ^t*, b»k^. 
Tbis was probably always used in 
Englisb, and its aosence, wbicb ren- 
ders the consonantdifficultto be heard, 
was probably the occasion of the 
Buppression of audi final conBonanii 
in Frencb. 

(*) If a sonant (b, d, g) end a word, 
many speakers force out a faint mnr- 
murmg soimd after removing the 
contact, as (eV, sed', bieg*) $bb, add, 
baggy similar to tbe Frencb indica- 
tion of their e muet in such a place. 
In some speakers this amounts to 
adding («), and then it is recognized 
in satirical orthography by writing a 
as ebboy adday bagaa. 

[qV The cluck indicated by tut. 

\l). The cluck indicated by eTek. 

[') The primary accent wbicb has 
never been indicated in Rngliah 
orthography. 

(:) Tbe secondary accent, which has 
never been indicated in Kngliah or- 
thography. 



§ 3. Sistorical Phonetic Spelling. 

The great multiplicity of forms for the same sound, joined 
to the existing yariety of sounds for the same form,^ shewn 
in the preceding sections, has urged many persons to attempt 
correcting both by one stroke, as a matter of literature and 
science, and still more with a view to education and uni- 
formity of pronunciation, and with a hope of making our 
language more easy to acquire by foreigners. The device 
has generally consisted either in the introduction of new 
letters, or in giving constant values to known combinations, 
so that the same sound should be always represented by the 
same letters and conversely. In the xii th or xiii th century 
we had Orrmin, in the xvi th Smith, Hart, BuUokar ; in the 
XVII th Gill, Butler, Wilkins ; in the xviii th, Franklin and 
many others after him in the same and in the xix th century 
both in England and America. The most persistent attempt 
is the phonotypy which grew out of Mr. Isaac Pitman's pho- 
nography or phonetic shorthand, and which in various forms 



^ The strange fantastical variety of 
our orthography, wben viewed solely 
from the phonetic point of view, could 
not £Eiil to attract Shakspere's atten- 
tion. Bence he makes Benedick speak 
thus of the love-sick Claudio: "He 
was wont to speake plaine, & to the 



purpose (like an honest man & a souldier) 
and now is he tum'd orthography, bia 
words are a very fantasticall banquet, 
iust so many strange dishes." Much 
Ado, ii. 3, speech 5, fo. 1623, p. 107, 
col. 2. 
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■ fasa been regularly used in printed periodicals from 1843 to 
the present day.' Such achemea are different from thoae 
which aim at a universal alphabet for the purposes of science 
or missionary enterprize, such as the alphabets of Max Miiller, 
Lepsiua, Merkel, Melville Bell, and the palaeotype used in 
this volume. And neither have the slightest connection with 
the scheme of a universal language, or with any view of 
altering our language in any way, although they have been 
often confounded with such impossibilities. 

After reviewing the two preceding sections the question 
naturally arises : is it possible from the general, Jirmly estab- 
Ushed English uses, to construct a system of orthography which 
ahould represent our pronunciation at the present day ? If such 
a spelling were possible it would clearly be so suggestive 
that it would be legible to the mere English reader almoat 
without instruction. It seems possible, and at least worth 
the trial, for numerous instances occur in which it 13 ad- 
visable to attempt indicating sounds to purely English 
readers by combinations of the letters with which they are 
familiar. It is also only by exhibiting such a tentative or- 
thography that the possibility of altering our spelling so as 
to more or lees indicate our pronunciation, but without alter- 
ing our alphabet, could be properly considered. The follow- 
ing scheme is based upon the two preceding tables, and will 
be termed glossotype, as suggested on p. 13, from its main 
use in compiling provincial glossaries. 

In the phonetic alphabet used by Mr. I. Pitman, and myself, 
only 34 simple sounds, 4 vowel diphthongB, and 2 consonant diph- 
thongs, were represented, giving a total of 40 letters in the follow- 
I ing order : (ii, ee, aa, aa, 00, uu ; i, e, eb, a, a, m ; ei, oi, 
Ibu, iu; jwh; pbtdtsh dzh kg, f v th db a z sh zh, r 
(.1 m n q). The numerous texts which have been printed in this 
alphabet have shown that it suffices for printing our pronunciation 
with sufficient accuracy to satisfy such ears as have not been 
sharpened by a phonetic education. "We may, therefore, commence 
our investigations by determining the best representatives of these 
BOimds. 
. From the xvith century ee, 00 represent (ii, uu) with certainty, 
I from the xTuth ai, eu represent (as, a*) with almost, but not 



' The writer of this treatise was 
■incli connected with this Isat aeheme 
from 1843 to 1840, and in 18f S-9 pub- 
ligtied two editions uf the Testament, 
muj books, BJtd a weekly newspaper, 
file Pkotielk Xevi'. in the alphabet 
settled by Mr. 1. Pitman and himself 



If an alphabet differing entirely from 
the Bomao is to be used, and none 
other can be elpeoted to find iaTonr 
for all langua^, the pnnciples upon 
whio!) Mr. Melville Bell'e Tanoui 
alphabets ofVioible Spei:ch, foi print- 
ing, long and sliurt hund writin?, are 
formed, seem to be the best bitherto 
proposed. 
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quite, the same certainty. But there is no usual way of repre- 
senting (oo). The combinations oe, oa are so unfrequent that tiiiey 
would occasion hesitation in unusual positions, as: ho^, hoop, 
for hap$. Symbols for (aa) have disappeared since the xynth 
century. The two exclamations oh I ah I present the only com- 
binations to which no other Talue seems to have been assigned ; but 
the combinations oh, ah, are scarcely used in other words. We 
have then ee, at, ah, au, oh, oo, as the only certain represen- 
tatives of the six long Towels (ii, ee, aa, a a, oo, uu). 

The short vowels (t, e) have been uniformly represented by ♦, e 
from the earliest times, and it would be impossible to obviate t^e 
ambiguity of their also representing (ai, ii) in accented syllables, 
without pursuing Omnin's plan and doubling the following con- 
sonant, when it is one of possible initial combination ; thus, vibraU 
would suggest (voi'br^^), rather than {Yth'Teet), which would 
require vihhrait for certainty, and this notation may be adopted 
at the pleasure of the writer. From the xvn th century a, o, u 
have been in like manner the constant representatives of (se, o, a), 
although they would also require duplication of the following 
consonant to preserve them from the ambiguity of {ee, oo, iu), as : 
fammin, notting, fusai = famine, knotting, fussy, compared with : 
famous, noting, fusee =^faimu8, nohting, fiw%ee^ or fyoozee. The last 
short vowel sound («) occasions great difficulty. In fact it is not 
recognised generally as distinct fix)m (uu), except in such rare 
pairs, as fool full, pool pulL As oo, u have already been appro- 
priated, and as ou, employed for this sound in would, could, should^ 
would inevitably suggest the sound (ou) in other situations, we are 
driven to some modification of oo, u. The form uh is not English, 
and has been frequently used conventionally for (oa), so that it is 
excluded. The exclamation pooh / although dictionary makers 
seem only to recognize the orthography pugh, is yet sufficiently 
familiar in the other spelling to all readers,* and suggests the form 
ooh for the sound of (u). It is certainly long, but it is known, 
and could only mislead so far as to cause the reader to substitute 
(uu) for (m). The six short vowels are, therefore, t, e, a, o, u, ooh. 

Of the only recognised forms for diphthongs : oy, ow, ew = (oi, 
eu, iu), as in hoy, now, new, the first is unobjectionable, but the 
other two do not begin with the elements represented by o, e, (o, e). 
The common diphthong (oi) has no representative distinct from 
♦*, y, which are already appropriated. For writing provincial 
dialects a careful separation of the various diphthongal forms is 
important. Hence a systematic mode of representing diphthongs is 
indispensable, and it must be founded upon the historical use of 
y, -w, as the second element, which involves the rejection of such 
&ial forms as ay, aw, for the sounds already symbolised by ai, au. 
By simply prefixing any of the vowels ee, at, ah, au, oh, oo, 
i, e, a, 0, u, ooh, to y, w, we obtain most suggestive forms 

* Ab in Prof. Max MUller*8 pooh' Lectures on the Science of Language, 
pooh theory of the origin of words, i, 344. 
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diphthongs, contaming thoae vowek run on to a final ee, oo, 
typified by the y, to. Thus : aty («ei) is the usual EugUsh Taity, — 
ahy faai), aye, or German at, — auy (AAi), a broad sound of joy, — 
ehy (ooi), a. provincial sound of boy, — eoy (uui), the Italian lu/, and 
common sailors' buoy,-~ey (ei), the Seotoh bite, — ay (ffii), a Cockney 
long »', — oy (ai) the usual boy, — vy (ai) the usual buy, Guy ; — eew 
(iia) am exaggerated Italiaa iu, — aite (sen), an exaggerated Italian 
TO, — ahw (au), the German ou, — auw, a broad provincial hoie, — 
oho (oou) the common English know ; — tie (tu) the American and, 
perhaps, the common English new, for which both Wallia and 
Price (p. 139) used the sign ito, — eie (eu) the true Italian eii, — ato 
(tea) tiie Norfolk pound, — ou> (au) a provincial riw, — uui (au) the 
common English mie. The use of y, v> being only a systematisation 
of an old extinct method of writing diphthongs may be fairly ro- 
gardcd as historical, and gives great power to this system of writing. 

The sounds of (j, w, h) must be represented by y, w, h, having 
no other historic equivalents. But as y, lo have been already used 
for diphthongs, and A is a modifying Bynibol in ah, oh, ooh, in which 
aense it must also he employed amongst the consonant combinationB, 
whenever y, le, A occur in such situatioaB as would occasion 
ambiguity, the recognized expedient of inserting a hyphen, as ni'-y, 
oA-w, o-h, must be resorted to. The sound of (wh) must ho re- 
presented by the historical symbol wh, instead of the anglosaion 
Aw, which is now uncouth. 

The consonants and consonantal diphthongs must he p b, t A, 
'A y,' ^ 9, / V, th rfA, B B, lA zA, r I m n ny, for although tlh, 
sA are imhistorical, they have long been generally recognised as 
orthoepieal symbols. To these it seems beat to add the historical 
nk for the unhistorical jiyj (qk) ; but ngy must be used for (qg) 
to prevent ambiguity, as in aing»rj finyger. Hyphens must be 
employed in l-h, d-h, s-h, b-A, n-g, n-k, when each letter represents 
a separate element. All truly doubled consonants must also ho 
hyphened, as hoohk-kais, bookcase, diatinct irora hoohkkivg, booking, 
and u»-ohnd, unowned, irom «n-«oAn, unknown. 

The practical writing alphabet of the English language will 
therefore consist of 42 symbols, which may be fairly called " his- 
torical," namely : ee, ai, ah, au, oh, oo ; i, e, a, o, u, ooh; uy, 
oy, Kic, f'w; y, w wA, h; p h, t d, oh j, h g ; f t>, (k dh, 
I E, «A bA, r I, m n ny nk. But the use of this alphabet would 
soon point out deficiencies, for example air, ohr, are no adequata 
representatives of the words : air, oar. The indistinct murmur 
■which forms the conclusion of these words as generally pronounced 
may be wiitten ('), as the historical representative of an omitted 
found, and the full theoretical sound may be indicated by 'r. This 

' Ab tteae letters are renllv con- 
tractions I'ur Ith rfiA, when they are 
duubled to shew that the preceding 
Tnwel is fhnrt. it is natural to donble 
oul J the first elemeDt, and wj ite Mi, dj, 
meaning tlih, ddzh. But it is not 
allowable to write tth, idh, uh, ah 



older Englisli siK is often i 
ihaK). becanse llh Tepteseuts a really 
different sound, thus Mailbiw would 
be (Mict'thiu) not (Math-in,) and 
(ii2fA = (ntl!i), eighth. 
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fall sound is always heaid if another vowel follows, as het^ringj 
poKringy pooWer, fuy^riy /uo^'rtii^— hearing, pouring, poorer, fiery, 
lowering. Such sounds as A^, eur, as distinct from A^rring, oceur- 
lence, require a means of representing the folly trilled r after a 
Yowel, as common in Scotland and Ireland, and the examples chosen 
suggests the expedient commonly employed of writing rr, so that 
herd or heWd is English, and herrd is Scotch ' heard.' The vowels 
in ** air, oar, her" however, as distinct from those in "hale, hole, 
herring," have not yet been represented, and several other signs 
will be found indispensable in writing those dialectic sounds which 
are here of prime importance. 

Kow, on examining the long and short vowels, ee i, ai e, ah a, 
au 0, oh u, 00 ooh — (ii i, m e, aa ae, aa o, oo o, uu u), it is readily 
seen that they are more distinct in quality, than in quantity. In 
fact Englishmen find the true short sounds of the long vowels, and 
the true long sounds of the short vowels dif&cult to distinguish from 
the long and short sounds respectively. This suggests the employ- 
ment of the quantitative signs (") and (*'), when prominence is to be 
given to the quantity, the unmarked sign being regarded as doubt- 
ful, just as in Latin, Italian, Spanish, Welsh, and generally. Thus 
^en is Scotch, een Yorkshire for the plural of * eye' ; tvdit or toaiift 
is English, tpdit Scotch, stdhn is Norfolk and American " stone," 
hdok is Scotch, hdohk southern English, hook northern English, 
'^ book," Bdih is the local, Bdhth the usual pronunciation of 
** Bath," and the true sound of " air" is perhaps 3V, for which ai^r 
is practically sufficient, and the true sound of oar is very nearly, 
but not quite o V. Another way of representing the quantity is the 
thoroughly English method introduced by Orrmin, to which we 
have already found it convenient to have occasional recourse, 
namely, to allow a single following consonant to indicate the length, 
and two following consonants the brevity, of the preceding vowel, 
open vowels remaining ambiguous. Thus the preceding examples 
may be written in order : eenn een, wait tvaitt, stohnn, hookk, 
hoohkkf hook, Bath, Bahth, the short sounds of the two last becoming 
Bathth, Bahthth. Other methods of representing quantity in con- 
nection with accent will be given presently. 

Any one who tried to write down provincial or foreign sounds 
would still find considerable deficiencies. The following sixteen 
additional vowel signs are, however, all that it seems expedient 
to admit, the principle of ambiguous quantity applying as before. 

For ordinary purposes, use ; — 
^A=(e), for the broader sound of e verging into a, heard in Scotland, 

and generally in the north of England in place of (e), French 

hite, Italian open e. This may also be taken as the sound of 

ai in air, which may be written ehr. 
ofl«(o), for true sound of oa in oaV = oar, known provincially 

even when not followed by r, a broad sound of oh verging to 

au, Italian open o. 
fit=(y), for Scotch ui, French u, German il, being ee or rather i 

pronounced with rounded lips. 
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«(=(9), for eloae Preneh m, whicTi has two sounds, close as in 
jeune, and open, aa iajeiir>s={!}, oe), not ordinarily diatinguiahed 
by Englishmen ; the first is ai, the second e or eh, pronounced 
with rounded lips. 

if=(A), to represent French nasality when it occurs, as in enfant, 
vin, ban, un, which might be written as/as, on, bos, us. 

iA, yA=(kh, gh), for the Scotoh and German guttorul cA, but (ih) 
may, when desired, be distinguished ua yA, and (Itioh, gwh) 
may be written iu/h, gvik. 

ffl=Cllih) for the common "Welch II. 

rr={.v) for the strongly trilled Scotch r not preceding a vowel, aa 
Mrrd. 

rA={grh) or (r) for the French, German, and Tforthumbrian so 
called r graueyi, guttural r or burr. 
For still more accurate dialectic writing, use : 

»=(ah) for the fine southern ah verging to a. 

aa— (oa) for a deeper aound of ah. 

ao={a'a) for the broad Scotch ah verf^g tn tfu, 

ttA={a), for that deeper aound of « which it ia necessary to distinguish 
in the provincial diphthongs uhy, iihre (ai, au), if not elsewhere. 
={a>), for a still deeper sound of u, occasionally heard. 
=(ult) for the eoh verging to oh, or the oh verging to eo, heard in 
many prorincial dialects, the tme Italian close o. 

ih, w-={i, v) for the sound of «i verging to « or oo reapeetively, as 
heard dialcctically in English, German, and French, ih being 
a frequent form of the German it, and ae being the Swediah v. 

«=(cb), for the true German S, and open sound of French e«, de- 
scribed under eu above. 

fror#=(ED), for the sound of uin " cur," or e in herd, which may be 
written isr, hsrd, (or hr hrd, if the type £ is deficient,) when 
it is considered necessary to distinguish them from kur, herd. 

a orB={B), for that frequent obscure unaccented a found in. canMy, 
real, tennnt, which may be written klinehrt, reeiii, tmtidnt, (or 
if the type d is deficient, konehri, rtesl, ienuant), when it is 
Uiought necessary to distinguish it from a or u. 
r t = (y) for the obscure sound of « goodness, wMch would be 
written goohdnUa, (or, if the type i is deficient, goohdmu,) 
when it was thought necessary to distinguish it from ». 
By thus adding from 4 to 12 vowels to the original 12, only 8 nm- 

UBnal, or obscure vowels, out of the 36 recognized in Palaeotypc, 
2., back (te), mid (y, ah, oh, oh, ah) ojiA front (»h, eeh), are left with- 
out signs, and these probably do not occur in any provincial English 

dialectic pronunciation, but might, in caao of neceasity, be repre- 

aentedby fl; U, ih, uoh, oiih, aoh; euh, oeh, reapeetively, the first 

two on account of their partial reaemblance to the German 0, a, 

and the others on account of their being liable to be confused with 

the sounda already represented by g, no, oa, ao, eti, oe, respectively. 
The sixteen additional vowel signs are therefore ri, an, ae, ao, i, *h, 

M, i, ih, oa, oe, wa, ue, vh, ui, uo, and althoagh they are chiefly 
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unhistorical, they are bo suggestive that they could be readily 
fixed on the memory. Compare aesk dent^aak aunt, in southern 
English, ask ant in fine Yorkshire ; il el English, el ^kl Scotch = 
iU ell; tndan Scotch ^ man, unku giud ehiun Scotch = unco guid 
shoon ; no a doa^nt goa Norfolk » no don't go ; Goete bdekke Glerman 
>B Gt)ethe bocke, muen Devonshire ssmoon, len Cockney = learn, 
puir bdhdi Scotch = puir body. 

The system of diphthongs may now be completed by using the 
16 additional vowels as prefixed to f/, w; and also by using all 
the 28 vowels as prefixes. to (') and to ui. The (') diphthongs 
are not uncommon provincially, the ui diphthongs are rare, but are 
found in Germany and the Netherlands. The easy method thus 
furnished for representing complicated diphthongal sounds, which 
are so frequently met with in provincial utterances, is one of the 
greatest recommendations for glossotype as a means of writing 
English dialects. 

Any mode of marking the position of the accent is unhistorical, 
but it is so important in unknown words, as all written in Glosso- 
type must be considered, that the Spanish custom of marking its 
position, when not furnished by some simple rule, is well worthy 
of imitation.^ This rule for English has been laid down thus by 
Mr. Melville BeU : The accent is to be read on the first syllable, 
unless otherwise expressed.* 

The accent mark on an ambiguous vowel or diphthong will be 
the acute on the first portion of the symbol, as reedeem^ obtain. The 
accent mark on a short vowel will be the gravey and on a long 
vowel the circumflex, thus combining the notes of quantity and 
accent, as: deemdhnd, deemdhnd. When the accent falls on more 
than one syllable, it should always be written, as : /myM;ot= high- 
way, dondhbzdibdhre = unabsehbare, German. The evenness of 
French accent had also best be noted in this way for English 
readers, as dv/dv = enfant, or otherwise an exception to the rule 
must be made for French words only, which would then have to be 
specially named. The small number of accented letters supplied to 
English founts renders it advisable to have a substitute for these 
accent marks, and the turned period used in palaeotype will be 
found most convenient. A device familiar to writers of pronounc- 
ing dictionaries will enable us to indicate the long vowel by placing 



* This language seems to he the only 
one, except Greet, in which the ncces • 
sity of marking the position of the ac- 
cent has been acknowledged. In Por- 
tuguese, Italian, English, and Russian, 
the position of Ihe accent is a constant 
source of difficulty to foreigners. The 
Spanish Academy in its anxiety to 
avoid many accent marks, and its desire 
to prevent ambiguity, lays down ^ve 
rather lengthy rules for placing the ac- 
cent mark, which are generally adopted 
by Spanish printers, whether they are 



80 by writers I cannot say. When I 
printed phonetically I earned out a 
similar sjrstem, but the value of it was 
not sufficiently appreciated, for few or 
no pei'sons used accents in writing, and 
Mr. Isaac Pitman, and almost all other 
phonetic printers, have utter 'y ignored 
accents, at least for all native words. 
Mr. Melville Bell has however con- 
sis! ently carried out his one simple 
rule, which is here recommended to 
Glossotypists. 
* Visible Speech for the Million, p. 6. 
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tte turned period immediately after it, as reeBifd, and the short 
Towel by placing it after the foUowing consonant, as empir-ik. 
This principlo may be appKed to inonoayllablea, thua readily dis- 
tinguishing : Tor^hire hoo-k, Scotch hook-, English baohle', 'with- 
out having tfl double the following consonant. The principle may 
also be applied to shew the length of the first clement of diphthongs, 
80 that the true English " may know," may be written mdiy ndiie, 
or mai-y itok-w, while biiyd, nAaw or baiyd noaw would indicate 
(brid nou), which are the Teviotdale pronunciationof "bide, knoll." 

Great care has been bestowed upon this system of writing from 
a belief that it is not a philosophical toy or a plaything, bnt may 
prove extensively uaefiil to writers of pronouncing vocabularies, to 
provincial gloasarists, to travellers forming word lists, to writers of 
Scotch novels, and authors of provincial poems and tales, all of 
whom at present introduce more or less unsystematic, ambiguous, 
or unintelligible orthographies.' It will be employed, therefore, 
for the representation of dialectic English and Scotch in Chap. XI. 
§ 4, Except for the closest scientific purposes, for which palaeo- 
type, or some system as extensive, is requisite, Glossotype aa here 
presented, will be found sufficient.' 

The practical use of this system of writing' has suggested some 
improvements in the tabular arrangement, and the preliminary table 
on p. 16, must therefore be considered as cancelled and replaced by 
those on pp. 614-5. In the first of these, the simplest form of 
Glossotype, which may be fairly termed historical phonetic spelling, 
is presented, containing only two of the additional vowels, eu, m, 
without which no dialects conld he even approximatively written, 
In the second, these two and the other fourteen are briefly ex- 
plained, some vowel progressions are introduced which may assist 
the retuler m fijrming a conception of the sounds, and the exact 
value of the 28 glossotype vowels, the diphthongs and consonants 
IB fixed by a comparison with palaeotype. 



' In Mr. Peacock's Glosaaries (Tran- 
lactJons of Uio Phil«]ogic&l Society, 
1867, Suj^lement Part ll) a partinlly 
Bpteaatii; method of writing is adopted, 
eiplaiued in the anneied Easay on 
Some Lcadhig Cbaracteristiua of the 
Dialects. Etc., p. 11 note; but on en- 
desTfiDniig to trttntiliterate the speri- 
mens of the Noiih and South Lonsdale 
dialects there ^iven (pp. 31, 32) into 
gloesotypii, I found eeveml combinn- 
tlaiu and signs employed wliioh had 
not been previoualy eiplaiaed, and 
which I baa simply to guess at. Yet 
Mr. Peacock's writing ia a gem com- 
pared to most wliicb I have met with, 
for they cenerally leaii 
of utter bewilderment, j; ew wniere 
even condescend to mie a key at all, 
and in Hr. Peacock's tiloseories, the 
editor has not oonaideiod it necessary 



to prefix a key conspicuously, but has left 
it hidden in a footnote to an appended 
essay, aa if it were of no consequenee, 
instead of being of prime importance. 
One consequence of this to myself was, 
tbat I did not discover the key till I 
bad with great difficulty, and mueb 
uncertainly, made one for myself by 
examining the whole glossary. To 
form a system of writing requires pe- 
euUuc stadioa. The present glossotype 
is the result of much thought and ei - 
perienee extending over a great length 
of time, combined with long practice 
iaphonetic 



signs c 



stale cowed from pidaootype, or supplied by 



' The information ttom my dialectic 
correspondents (p. 277 noli 1) was 
ehiefly collocled by means of Gloasotypc. 
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KEY TO GL0880TYPE. 

Efpedallr intended for writing dialectic English according to literary English 
analogies. Isolated letters and words in Glossotype should be in Italics. No letter 
or combination is ever mute ; thos, final e is always pronounced as in Grerman. Neyer 
use «y, aw, etc., for at, au, etc., even when final. C. Cockney, D. Dutch, B, English, 
F, Fronoh, O, German, /. Italian, P. Provincial, S, Scotch, ff, Welsh. 



Vowels. 



9^ gnat 
9h father 
tiwaii 
an all 
e net 
ee tn00t 
enF.eu 



i knit 
not 
oh ro80 
00 wooed 
ooh tpood 
u nut 
ui F, u 



(') an indistinct murmur, 
{^) nasalized utterance, 

ir F. nasal n is written i} 

Obscore vowels are double 
dotted in her reedlgoohd- 
nt8j for which turned letters 
maybe used if types run 
short, as: hdrreevl goohdnis 

All Towel signs are ambigu- 
ous, short or long, and may 
haye their quantity distin- 
guished when desired, by a 
single or double followmg 
consonant, by the si^ of 
quantity (" **), or (^ J, or 
a turned period (') placed 
immediately after a long 
Yowel and after the conso- 
nants followine^ a short 
Towel, as, Torkshire book 
book b6ok or boo% S, bookk 
bdok book or book; E, 
boohkk b^ohk boohk or 
boohk\ JB. noh'iff = know, 
Teyiotdale noaw = knoll. 

When accents are not marked 
') for ambiguous vowels, 
" " •) for long and short 
vowels as above, the accent 
must be placed in reading 
on the first syllable of a 
word. 



llP^' 



Diphthongs. 



aw F. C. 



a.jS.P,C, 

ehj O, ai ahw O, au 



aiy may 
ey 8, bite 
euy F. oeil 



oy hoy 
ohyP. 
ooy LEF, 
uy high 
uiy F, ui 



aiw C, 
ew /. eu 
euw 2>. 
iw mew 
owF. 
ohw know 
•••••• 

uw how 



In all these diphthongs 
the first element has the 
sound assigned in the 
preceding column, which 
IS run on quickly, with a 
glide, to a following ee 
or 00 written y or w. 
Numerous other diph- 
thongs can be formea on 
the same model. 

Diphthong may also be 
formed by aflmng (') as 
roh*d almost rohad rohud 
— road, and by aflixing 
Mt, as 2>. heuuia = huis, 
but it is generally suffi- 
cient to ^eat this ui as 
y, thus : heuya. 

In the rare cases when any 
of the above combinations 
do not form single vowels 
or diphthongs, introduce 
a hyphen, as ah-y6nt = 
ayont S, Observe that 
the w and y of the conso- 
nants why yhy never be- 
long the preceding vowel. 



Consonants. 



b hee 
ch chest 
d doe 
^the 
i fee 

g go 

ghD.G.y 
hhe 
j jay 
k coo 
kw queen 



nk think 
ny 7. gn 
p pea 
r ray 
't air 
rr I.S. r 
rh P.F. r 
8 see 
sh she 
t tin. 



kwh S. quh 


th thin 


kh G. ach 


V vale 


1 h 


w wail 


Ih W.ll 


wh why 


^iLgi 


y yet 


m me 


yh S, nicht 


n no 


z zeal 


ng thing 


zh vision 



Foreign and Oriental sounds 
must be represented by 
small capitals, &c., by special 
convention. 

Really doubled consonants 
should be separated by a hy- 
phen, as un-ndhn =un£nown. 

When any of the above com- 
binations do not form single 
letters introduce a hyphen, 
as mad-fiUtPSj Bop-hedf Mak- 
hiethy in-grditiy in-kum, 
mis'hdpy pot'huws, etc. 
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ExPLiNATiON or 

S Dtucore a in real, eriilal. 
da deeper sound of ak, in O. and F, 
at between a and ah, fine souUiem E. 
in 'taff, ati, path, pais, commaad. 
betweea ah and au, bioad 



i the obsenre sound of e in A«n^ vkon it ue Foaembli 



ADDinOlfAl AlfD FOEBTSK YOWELS. 

DO OS hoard in ear, betweea a and aA, 
P. £. broad 0, /. open 0. 
produtod by pronooncing e or eA with 
ruundul lips, F. open eu injellnt, 0. S, 
very deep Bound of westom E 



n be dietinguiEhed fc 



Swedish u. 



Torging towaids 00, 



«t between < and a, broad northern £. and nA deeper and broader eound of «, general 



S.i,/.o 



n d, ^. i. 



ipen, 

by pronouncing 
rounded lips, P. close eu in j«ufi«. 
obBCuro I or e in goadneis. 
moiobUng m verging towards is,F.G.i 



n P. B. and S. 

M produced by prononneing w or t with 
rounded lips, S. ui, D. F. u, 0. i. 

MO between oh and do, a broader aoh, 
I. close in lanma, Edinburgh co<U. 



Vowil. FsfJQHiEesioNH, arrane^d 

additional and foreign Towels He but 

1. folalal to guttural: eo i 1 

k2. ffultural to labial : ah an 1 
8. labial ta palatal : I) 00 w 
4. dttp to high, ohaire: aa u 



) shew approiimntively boiv tbo (italic) sixteen 
;en the (roman) twelve usual EagUah sounds, 
c «A B a# ah 



Glossotype Cokpabed with Paiaeottpb. 

When mare than one palaeotvpic symbol is placed after a single rowel, tlie flnt 

represents the sound that would be naturally given to it by an English reader, and the 

IWD may be distinguished, wbeu required, oa previously explained. Gloflsotype in Ilalict, 

Palaeotype in ( ). The arraugemunt is partially systomatic. 



■ TowBLB. 1 Dira 


BONOS. 


CONSOHAHTS. 


mSulorieal.^ Addilional. \ r.win. 


(rwriM. 


ail'™. «tii?/.. 


Liiii, 


I(j) |..jC.«n) 


..■»(,» ra) 


fHvh) |i(>a') 


K(..,) 


,*(•!.) rf,(.i) 


.i» fm) 


ii(td) riCgrlir) 


■ 


<M lak aahV aen (ali) 


atfw (ahw) 


ij(ti;) !<•(') 


".»(.«. 


««(«•») (.S,(»i.iii: 




^^^^(lij a) 1 '■(■n-) 


m iii 


■»(.h»«h: «>!,(« »,i; 


«»«> (»u) 


tajB,{ki. rr(.,) 


.J(...) 


.. loo .) 


•J, (»; ») 


«to («.n ou 


|») ' M (Ihh) 


»(U11«) 


.. (to I) 


,.!,(™m; 




»i»(wl,w) i(l) 


I 


u,(j7y) 




BIK (yu) 


/,(fT) 1 '((']) 


m'V"\ 


,S(,.,) 




.-(iura) 


ft i* (til di) (, (Ij) 


■ • (e «,) 


«< (.. .) 


•J (si) 


.1. (eu) 


..(.!) 1 ,» (m) 


W 




«!, (n Hi) 


ettw (»u <eu) 


*A zA (sh zh) 1 'm ('m) 


.(...) 


"W ' 


•» («i) 


,»(.») 


oAy(t8hdzh) »(n) 






•> W 


» (DU) 


,S, (A a. ).'»(•») 


.(9«,) 


ri (. D) 


., (,i) 


™(,u) 


H,i{khgh)«,(nj) 




..(>■) 


.iy (n) 


»J» (au) 


Jl.JSl«J(k«ll»j(q) 


^JC«") 


«. («ll «.i 






B^b) »* (qt) 



Murmur ' (') Fkbnqh Nasals — an n 



^B The 

L 



The eight omitted palaeotypin vowek may, wben required, be indicated by writing — 
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The histx)rical spelling from which Glossotype has been evolved, 
is, of course, not proposed for immediate adoption in literature, 
although there is no historical or etymological reason against its 
use. In order to shew the effect of adopting such an orthography 
in place of that now current, I have annexed the glossotypic 
spelling of some lists of words already given in the previous 
section on the pages referred to in each case, in which the reader 
will find the solution of their orthographical riddles. As these lists 
contain the principal anomalies of spelling in our language, the 
absurdity of propagating them will appear strongly in reading over 
their sounds, without ha\'ing the orthography immediately present 
to the eye. The historical letters only are used, hence the un- 
accented vowels, and some shades of sound are not discriminated 
with perfect accuracy, and the intention has been rather to en- 
deavour to give the letters which an average speller, acquainted 
with the ordinary orthography, would select when intending to 
write his own pronunciation glossotypically, than to aim at or- 
thoepical accuracy, as the appearance which would be presented 
if such a stylo of spelling were adopted, could not otherwise be 
imitated. For this reason duplicated consonants, are freely ad- 
mitted, when they would be likely to suggest themselves to the 
writer, but are not used systematically, and only the ambiguous 
accent ( ) is employed. The order of the sounds is that given in 
the last paragraph of p. 609. 



$f, p. 599. miniwshiee, deem^en, 
Keex AoUedj, bee, cecbf fleed, leev, 
Beechum, leeg, feet, een, kompleet, 
•leey, impr^en, Lee, konseet, konseev, 
Menyuri, Lee, reeseet, Beevur, peep'l, 
deem6en, kee, Weemz, keed, dujareea, 
iiiTal6ed, greef, maggaz^n, CTeev, 
•eenyur, fiwz^e, debr^e, intr^eg, feetus, 
kee, keed, musk^toh, turk^z. 

miy p. 696. mait, shamp&in, dailia, 
pain, kamp&in* strait, trai* haipeni hah- 
peni* jaiU K&ish&uVn, ^u plai^, plai, 
grait, ai ! rail, rain, wai, dhai, ait. 

«A, p. 593. (ahdhur, ahr, ser&hlToh, 
ah, ahmz, Mahmzben, aikl&h, aiint, 
bahrk, klahrk, hahrt, gahnl. 

«M, p. 593. i^uL anm, Maudlen 
KoUedj, maalstik« wank* baumun, haul, 
Maud, nauti Vann, aun, aufnl, an, 
hfa«i Sander, ant, ekstr&w&i«i, 
Jaw^jik, Janrj, £inrk« hanrs. 

•A, p. $02. hoht4r. hohboT, bob, 
TolmaB. eb«>b* sobd. pobsl, obis wnls, 
8oluB« bol»'B» kobbwnu dob, boka, 
oldroh* ob» skroot6br skrootw^nr, Tolik 
WeMi» anrobp^b. GrobTanr. de»6b 
teMk MlO. rolir, Tob-banl dbob. 
«dk toMfat, 0^ xSiilt* kobtii, kwobA. 

aa^B. CI4. gaMoii^ Boobca. Bikl6<s 
Mi< laaa^ iwbabib^ da<s ekoo). 



mooY, man6oyer, too, wood, soop, booz, 
throo. Broom, rondey6o, sart6o, billi- 
d6o, Kooper, rooling, troo, rool, brooz- 
ing, brooz, Hoom, too, hoo. 

t, p. 599. lanskip, Sinjun, Jahrris, 
pritti, ginniz, bifim, bntchiz, forfit, 
Tibbuld, huzzif, e^ibit, rith*m, pit, 
marrijiz, marrij, pittid, too liv, sir, 
fippens, wimmin, grits, Jahrris, Missis, 
bizzi, lettis, bild, biznis, Tirrit, Chizzikf 
fixzik, Windnm, 'KothsL, mnnni, Anni, 
Biwli, felli, shammi, pUugi. 

#, p. 595. menni, Pomfret, Pestnnif 
Mnjkel, Temz, sed, Abbergeni, sez, le^ 
bed, det, Wenzdi, alMj, forred, heffer, 
Lester, lepperd, chek, ronderdo, ret- 
torik, fireiia, konshens, (ettid, konesdr, 
berri, ges, pannijerrik, gunnel, Tom- 
masei, saiber, T»choo, Beriin^tnn, 
saffer, better, Urkeart, ahnscr — orsubor, 
Turchoo, Burlington, saffur, bettor, 
Urkurt, ahnsor. ^ 

a, p. 593. sat, TTjiak, Makki, dram, 
bar, iMUiTob, Tammun, ]^ad, sammoOy 
baring, t[la|^am« Tahnask, pik&nt. 

a. p. $01. roazin, oimor, on, cnyt» 
IbnvfiL koonisant konnis'nt. Job, kc^ 
pcddagog. noIl«<^. 

«, p. 596. ribbon^ mwr rimm , es- 
k^teban^omVLmoksbos, koosbus^ son, 
bvr, loctw, liakoB, ftad, dabl. 
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tmig, bellus, tuppens, amatiSr, kubburd, 
avviirdiwp6yz, kurnel, likdr, likkur. 

ooh^ p. 604. woohmman, Boohlling- 
broohk, woohd, woohstid, Woohstur, 
kuwchoohk, koohd, boohl. 

wy, p. 697. nuyv, uyl, duypn68soh- 
fist, huyt, uying, uy, ruyn6sero8, Ruyn, 
ruymmg, ruym, buynd, indfiyt, duy, 
luyv, suyn, suy, suyd, vuykuwnt,, 
nyl, beegdyling, beegfiyl, buy, fluy, 
dny, suyfii. 

oy, p. 602. burj6ys, novzi, noyz, 
poynant, koyn, boy, enj6yd, ^yl, koyt 
kwoyt, boy bwoy booy, boyd booyd. 

uw^ p. 597. kuwchouk, MakMwd, 
uwr, kuwnter, nuwn, duwt, reexuSwns, 
buw, kuw, aldwd. 

iWy p. 699. monniwment, inkiwbait, 
manchiwmaikar, biwti, fiwd, fiwdal, 
diws, Liwsun. niw, ahdiw, viw, viwd, 
fiwg'lmun, amiwzing, fiwshia, kiw, 
amiwz, kiw, impiwn, biwl, siwt, piwni, 
liwstring, fiwg, iwntiyt, Iwj^en, iw, iw, 
iw, iwl, iw iwth, orjoo yooth, hiw- 
m&in, hiwman, hiw, Hiw, Hiwz. 

y, p. 600. hidyus, unyun, halil6oyab, 
yahrd, Denyil. 

tPj p. 606. kwuyr, pursw&id, waur, 
wun. 

wh, p. 606. when. 

A, p. 698. Kala-han, hobl, Kob- 
b6on, bobl. 

p, p. 602. bikkup, pai, aip, Klap- 
pam, flapper, flapt. 

J, p. 694. bee, eb, ebd, baib, Kob- 
burn, Hobbum, kubburd, bobboy. 

t, p. 604. det, yot, inddyt, sukt, 
sant, tizzikal, reeseet, tob, tuym, hatter, 
too, metsobtint. 

df p. 694. dellinm, deep, ad, Boohd- 
dist, traid, Windum, luvd, woohd, 
burd'n. 

ch, p. 604. vairmicbelli, chain, 
ahrcht, chop^en, Mahrchbanks, match, 
matcht. 

y, p. 695. Grinnidj, sohljur, judjment, 
ridj, Wedjberi, jem, kolledj, Bellinjam, 
just. 

k, p. 600. kan, aktiwiit, Bakkanal, 

Some readers will naturally object to such orthography that it is 
entirely fictitious and not in any respect historical. It is not meant 
to imply that the above spelling was ever used at any time, but 
only that almost every combination of which each word is composed 
has been in use for such a long time, generally more than two centuries, 
that its employment in the sense proposed is really historically justi- 
fied. But how should we spell ? What other grounds of spelling 
are there but the phonetic ? There are the purely historical, the 
etymological, the typographical. The purely historical, however, 



skool, aik, bak, hakt, akw&int, hok, 
kail, baik, wauk, kwak, kee, anteek, 
Urkurt, vuykuwnt, hak'l, eksept. 

y, p. 698. blaggahrd, gob, eg, begd, 
gohst, ges, plaig. 

/ p. 697. fob, fayf, stif, stuft, fiwg'l- 
man, of n, lahf, hahf, saffer, leftenant. 

V, p. 605. ov, Beevur, hahv, newiw, 
Grohvnnr, veel, hav, rondev6o, 

thy p. 604. Keethli, aitth, apohthem, 
Suwth-h§imtun, thin, bluyth, bluydh, 
Mathiw. 

dhj p. 595. dhee, breedh. 

8y p. 603, sel, ais, Gloster Glauster, 
sahm, Sissister, Woohstur, see, seen, 
kohales, siz'm, Massam, hiss, hist, 
lis'n epis'l, missis, sohrd, briska, bellus, 
metsobtint. 

Zf p. 606. sakrifuyzing, sakrifuyz, 
zahr, Winzur, Saulzberi, az, diz^m, 
eez, diz6nnur, biznis, sizzerz, Kezzik, 
bee bellohz, bohz, zeel, suyz, whizzing, 
whizd. 

shf p. 604. shaiz, fiwshia, speshal, 
shau, shoohgger, sheddiwl, konshus, shal, 
wisht, Ashtun, kompreshun, mohshun. 

zh, p. 606. roozmng, roozh, zh6o- 
dim6h, plezhur, divizhun, absizhun, 
aizhur. 

r, p. 603. (r), ruyt, retturik, ruyt, 
hurri, kat&rral, ('r,ir) fee' ring, pai'rin^ 
deb^hring, ign6h*ring, poo'rer, fuy*n, 
buw'ri, (i) spai*r,kaur koh*r,bur, maur- 
gaij, {u) mur, deeffir, or mer deef^r. 

/, p. 600. ser^ihlyoh, maulstik, lais, 
Gilfurd, ail, il, traweld, kil, uyl, brisli, 
vitler. 

m, p. 601. dram, flem, sahm, Chumli, 
ain, lam, taim, hammer, shamd, him, 
kammel, Bamf, Pomfret, siz'm, rith'm. 

n, p. 601. stims'l, ohpning, nau, Jon, 
nob, kohnbroohk, Kahn, neemdnniks, 
kuwntur, kan, ribbun,kain,ippikakkiw- 
^inna, mannur, Ipand, gunnel, reezning 
niwmkttiks, piwni, ohp'n, reez'n. 

«y, p. 602. fingger, singer, wingd, 
Bermingam, tung, Mingiz — ^hank, hau- 
kerchif, link, dnmk, ankshus. 
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such as was adopted by the Anglosaxons, and by the best writers in 
the xrn th and xiv th centuries, was also purely phonetic, reflect- 
ing the pronunciation of the writer to the best of his abiKty. 
We might adopt that systematised scheme of the xivth century 
explained above (p. 401), and illustrated in the next chapter, 
but we should find it extremely difficult to make any one but an 
Early English student see the value of it, and perhaps even he 
might demur to fixing the time at so recent a period, the latest 
during which the principle of phonetic spelling actually influenced 
the writer. But I know no other period which would in any 
respect answer the purpose. With regard to the words introduced 
since then, we should have to consider how they would have been 
probably pronounced at that time, and write them accordingly. 
The rehabilitation of our orthography on that ground would there- 
fore be a work of extreme difficidty, and would find a correspond- 
ingly small number of adherents. Even those who employed it 
would have to re-memorize every word in the language, a discipline 
to which none would submit who could escape it. The attempt 
to introduce such a system could therefore only result in confusion 
worse confounded. We may adopt it for our xrv th century school- 
books, but we must not ask writers to use it in their everyday 
scribbling. 

Dismissing, therefore, any purely historical system, we have 
only to consider the etymological, and the typographical, which 
will occupy the two next sections, while the phonetic ground will 
be considered in the last section. 



§ 4. Etymological Spelling. 

The two tables in §§ 1, 2 may serve to dissipate the phantom 
which haunts many brains under the name of etymological ortho- 
graphy. It seems that the gross departure from the original 
phonetic conception which pervades our alphabetic system, and 
which degrades alphabetical to hieroglyphical writing, has led 
persons to suppose that the phonetically useless and inconsistently 
applied letters, which they have constantly to employ, are intended 
to convey to the reader the history and origin of a word, whence it 
came, how it changed, what was its original meaning, and how 
that has been modified. It is true that the recent etymological 
labours of Wedgewood and E. Miiller, might be sufficient to prove 
that such information could not be conveyed by any means, because 
it is in many cases unknown now, and was less known to those 
who have modelled our orthography, and also that when it is 
known, or tolerably certain, there is no generally understood 
abbreviated system for conveying the information, which often 
requires a considerable amount of words to explain, nor does i 
appear possible to conceive that any such system could be invented, 
much less brought into use. These matters do not strike those 
who are possessed with the etymological conception, for they are 
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generally very ill informed reBpeottng the real hiatory of our 
language, and think rather of the recent terms borrowed from the 
Latin and Greek, which present no difficulty whatever, and could 
scarcely be made to present much difficulty by any freak of ortho- 
graphy,' tlian of the old terms of Germanic, or Norman French. 
origin, or those, not rare words, in constant use, of which the origin 
is nhknowD, Many of the troublesome additional letters, whioh 
were perhaps inserted &om a supposed knowledge of the origin of a 
word, are mistakes, few of them are of any assistance, and none of 
them ore consistently employed. 

To take a. simple example : those who kno'n' that oak corre- 

ruds to ags. de, may be inclined to think that the k was put in to 
w it waa Germanic, and not Latinic or Hellenic, whereas we 
know that the introduction of k was a mere habit of the un th and 
zirth centuries j or that the inserted a was meant to allude to the 
old a, while the prefixed o shewed the modem change ; whereas, 
we know that the sirth century wrote simply ok, oak, that in the 
and the greater part of the STith century, oie was em- 
loyed (this is the orthography of Palsgrave and Levins), and that 
was introduced towards the latter end of the xvi th century 
lere phonetic contrivance to distinguish (oo) from (un), and 
without any etymological reason whatever. It so happens that we 
still write stroke, notbwithstanding the aga. slracan. There was a 
long fight between »ope, soap, and it is not to he supposed that 
« was carried by Latin aapo. It is but very lately that claak 
triumphed over cloke ; but there can be no etymological reason, 
because no one is certain of the etymology, and the middle Latin 
doeea, generally adduced, would not favour the a. 

Take another simple instance, which, like the former, applies 
to numerous cases : In the word nam«, the final e is supposed to 
aUnde to a former final vowel, and to indicate the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. The aga. had a final a, but the preceding 
' was short, The a had become long in Orrmin's time, and he 
name because he said (naa'mej, and not (nam-a), which he 
tuld have written nantma, and similarly he changed all the other 
■vowels to accord with his own pronunciation. The meaning of the 
added e was lost in xvth century, and in the xvith it was fre- 
quently, hut of course inconsistently, used to indicate vowol length, 
and in this case the length of (oa) as (noum). Xt was not &om 
a wish to preserve the a etymologically that it was not changed to 
Hoi'm in the xvnth century, but it was because at became settled as 
(ee) before name ceased to be (ntetem), so that there was a differeuco 
in Bonud felt nearly np to the time when our orthography crystal- 
lized in the svm th century. Should not we suppose same to give 
KB similar infoiTnation. It would be wrong if it did, for though 
Omuin has an adjective eame, there is no ags. adjective lama, hut 
only an ags. adverb same. 



' Italian : ipotecn, 
ipofbra, filosofo, fls 
epitaffio, epitolkmii 
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The reason usually given for wishing to retain the u in spelling 
honour, favour, errour is the French orthography -eur, on the plea 
that this orthography discriminates those words which were taken 
from the French from those where taken direct from the Latin. It is 
certainly not obvious that this discrimination is worth any trouble, 
or that any one could determine to which class every word ending 
in -or or -our really belongs. Nevertheless this etymological reason 
has been frequently advanced, and was especially insisted on by the 
late Archdeacon C. J. Hare.* Our investigations, however, shew 
that the reason given is altogether fancifril and destitute of any 
foundation of historical truth. These words were spelled -our, in 
the XIV th century, because they were pronounced (-wwr), for the 
same reason that bw nu became thou now. Moreover honour could 
not have been derived from honneur, because that French form did 
not exist when the English honour was adopted. The French used 
honor, honur, honour. The mutation of Latin o into French eu did 
not take place till a later period.* If indeed the French had used 
eu, which they would have pronounced (eu) or (ey), there is no 
doubt that Chaucer who used the sound (eu) and wrote it eu or eWy 
would have also written honeur. We see then that honur has more 
claim than either honor or honour if we go to the old French; 
though honour asserts its right as old English, and just as honos was 
old Latin. But such squabbles are trifling. The historical spelling 
of § 3, would decide in favour of onur or onnur, which no ortho- 
grapher has proposed, although every orthoepist would be scan- 
dalized at the pronunciation of the " etymological" h^ 

" Trouth and honour, fredom and curtesie," 

writes the Harl. MS. 7334, v. 46. What do we gain, either 
phonetically or etymologically by writing. 

Truth and honor, freedom and courtesy. 

Etymologically, trouth agrees better with ags. treow^e, fredom with 
ags. freodom, curtesie with old French curtesie (Eoquefort).' The 
spellings true, truth^ are certainly etymologically inferior to the 
^scarded trewe, trouth, which represented the proper sounds of the 
time, and we ought, on the same principle now, to write troo, 
trooth. The termination -y, used for the threefold termination, -«, 
-ie, -y, the last being a contraction for -iy = tj, is a gross violation 
of all supposed principles of etymological spelling. It is evident 
that those who shaped our spelling had little or no knowledge 
of etymology, had no acquaintance with the customs of our ancient 
orthography, which many even yet regard as a chaos without law, 
or custom, and, except in very rare and very obvious instances, 
paid no attention whatever to historical affiliation, or ancient 
etymology. 

1 On English Orthography, Cam- einfache o," Gram, der Rom. Spr. 2nd 
bridge Philological Museum, vol. 1. ed. 1856. voLi. p. 426. 

2 Diez, after citing feu jew, heure, ^ The xiv th century orthography 
pleure, etc., adds '* in alien diesen of this word is especially considered in 
Fallen kennt die alte Sprache auch das Chap. YII. § 1, near the beginning. 
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The first thing which we have to do in studying a new language 
for comparative philology, is to determine its sounds, and only 
in so far as the orthography enahles us to determine the sounds, 
is it of any etymological value. Any deviation from phonetic 
representation is an impediment in the way of etymology. And 
the only true etymological spelling which can he conceived is one 
that is strictly phonetic. The investigation which we have just 
concluded, hy enabling us to restore from the changing orthography 
the changing sounds, that is, the changing words of our language, 
puts us in a far better position than ever to determine the ety- 
mological relations. "We still want a similar investigation for 
French, at least, and for all our dialects, as well as that principal 
southern form which alone offered suflicient facilities for examina- 
tion. All the labour and trouble of such an examination would 
have been, saved if the writers had had a sufficient alphabet from 
the first, and had known how to use it. But, unfortunately, the 
true conditions of alphabetic writing have only just been deter- 
mined, and the number of those who can use correctly even such an 
approximation as is furnished by the forty-two historical phonetic 
symbols of the last section is very small. No one has ever dreamed 
of writing provincial dialects etymologically. It was felt that 
by 80 doing the whole means of representing them was lost ; for, 
until they were written their etymology could not be determined. 
It was forgotten that our own particular cultivated English lan- 
guage, is but the most fortunate among many dialects, that, 
therefore, its etymology, also, could not be determined till it was 
fixed by phonetic writing, and that, consequently, for etymo- 
logical purposes we should endeavour to represent it on paper 
as accurately as the generality can appreciate it. Other reasons 
there are in abundance. But on the ground of philology alone, we 
can truly say, there is no etymology without phonetics. 



§ 5. On Standard, or Typographical Spelling, 

It is possible to write a language without any relation to 
phonetics. The greater part of the Chinese vocabulary is said to 
be of this nature. One system of writing is prevalent throughout 
a vast empire, is understood by each province, and is provided by 
each with a different set of correspondmg vocables. At Pekin they 
cannot understand the speech of Canton, but the writing is 
mutually intelligible. It is like the cyphers of arithmetic, or the 
signs of algebra, and the diagrams of geometry, which are read in 
different tongues, but with the same apprehension of their meaning 
throughout Europe. This ideal has great fascination for many. 
Conceive a grand symboleum, known everywhere, and yet read by 
each in his own tongue. Such a conception has been nearly carried 
out in England, Germany, Prance, and Italy, and probably in other 
countries. A fixed system of spelling has been, either by aca- 
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dcmical authority, or through the action of printers, accepted in 
each country. No two men in England and Germany, at any rate, 
pronounce in the same manner every word which they would write 
alike. In Germany completely diverse systems of utterance are 
pursued among the educated in different districts. The high 
German, as distinguished from all and every of these systems, is 
known as "die Schriftsprachey d. h. als diejenige Sprache in der 
man Deutch schreiht,^^ * It is a literary , not a spoken language, and 
in Saxony, in Prussia, on the Ehinc, on the Danube, by the 
Vistula, and the Eider, or in Switzerland, the language changes to 
the ear.* The peasantry of Saxony qxb taught to write TTigh 
German ; their spoken Upper German dialect tries a foreigner sorely. 
In the same way we have a literary language in England, a 
written language, having only a remote connection with the spoken 
tongue, and shaped by printers as an instrument intended to satisfy 
the eye. Indeed the great objection to any innovation is its "odd 
appearance." And persons naturally conceive that to change the 
spelling is to alter the language. We have succeeded in getting 
this orthography to be recognised, and there are. probably many 
who look upon it as an institution as unalterable and natural as the 
musical scale (which, by-the-bye, differs materially in different 
countries, and is thoroughly artificial in its origin), and regard any 
unwitting deviation from it as unfitting a person for the commonest 
occupation,* and excluding him altogether from the ranks of the 
educated, and yet the only "good (!) spellers" in the country are 
compositors and printers' readers. A reference to the tables in the 
two first sections of this chapter should dissipate all idea of fixed- 
ness, every notion of a sacred character in our orthography. It is 
barely a hundred years old, to give it the longest life. Two 
hundred, three hundred, five hundred years ago our spelling was 
entirely different. The same letters were used, but differently 
collocated, for what only standard orthographers could look upon 
as the same word. Notwithstanding this, a standard orthography 
is not only a possibility, but an actuality,* and as long as it is 
accompanied by its indispensable adjunct — a pronouncing dic- 
tionary — it will cease to be detrimental to the philologer, who can 
resort to the phonetic representation for what he requires. But it 
should remain fixed to be of value. However much the language 
may hereafter vary, this crystallized form should remain. No 
chfiiige of any kind, or from any cause should be permitted. 



1 " The languagje of writing, ».«., 
that language m which we write Ger- 
man," as distinguished from speaking 
German. K. F. Becker^ Schulgram- 
matik der deutschen Sprache, 3rd ed. 
1836, § 23. 

* This is still more striking, I am 
informed hy natives, in the Arabic 
language. The written symbols and 
the literary language are the same 
from Morocco to Persia, the native 



dialectic pronunciations are mutoallj 
unintelligible. 

' "Correctness in Spelling," that ia, 
habitual use of typographical custom, 
is essential to those who intend to pass 
any Civil Service examination. 

* The slight variations and uncer- 
tainties pointed out on p. 590, note, 
may be entirely disregarded for pre- 
sent purposes. 
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Otherwise to the enormous practical evils of an orthography wLich 
haa no connection with sound, which helps no one to read and no 
one to spell, will be added the last straw of uncertainty. 

For my own part I do not see the Talao of a standard ortho- 
graphy, hut I do see the value of an orthography which reflects 
the pronunciation of the writer. Our present standard orthography 
is simply typographical ; but in that word lies a world of meaning. 
It is a tyrant in possession. It has an ai-my of compositors who 
live by it, an army of pedagogues who teach by it, an array of 
officials wlio swear by it and denounce any deviation aa treason, an 
army, yea a vast host, who hdving painfully learned it as children, 
cUng to it as adulU, in dread of having to go through the awful 
process once more, and care not for sacrificing their children to that 
Moloch, through whose fires themselves had to pass, and which 
ignorance makes the countersign of respectability. Accepting this 
fiict, I have arranged all my vocabularies according to this typo- 
graphical spelling, simply because it will be familiar to all who 
read this book, and they will, therefore, by its means most readily 
discover what they require.' Bat I cannot do so without record- 
ing my own conviction, the result of more than a quarter of a 
century's study, thRt our present standard typographical spelling is a 
standing disgrace to oar literature, 

indei even is appo^ded ? I have often 
legietted the precious time it has coat 
me. In Dr. Stiatmoa's excellent Dic- 
tionary of tbe Old English Language 
" the wordn nre entered in alphnbetim 
order, under their olr/esl form, for ex- 
ample dii<n) iiccn undi^r S^eii, i/e», even 
under afcn ; ivel, cvd under uvtl, etc." 
Tho consequence U the waste of hours. 
Such It dictiuiiary ebould huvo tLe thief 
article, as in Coloridgu's Glossary, un- 
der tbe moil usual existent form, as 
best known, and cross loferunces under 
all tho old forms, as being unknown- 
Individual Glossaiies must of oanrss 
follow tbe exact oriAogmp/ty of tbs 
books which tbey index, but even here 
crosa references may refer to the chief 
article under tbe uaaal orthi^rapby. 



For the same reason in any dic- 
iry, whether of ancient or modern 
Huglish, which is published before a 
general revision of our orthography ia 
'-'--■-' (the Greek Kalendsf), 1 ro- 
i an arrangement of the words 
Btevriing to the oriktgmphy in mmt 
gtntral nte at the time af puilicatian, 
becaose the intention of such an ar- 
langement is to find out a word with 
facmty, and the moat generally nsed 
tfithography is necessarily the one beat 
■^^own. No individual systems anoh 
"Webster's, or that proposed by Mr, 
B. Jones (p. 690, note), or peculiari- 
tiee, such as Mitibrd's iltind, Milton's 
THM, Johnson's niuti'c^, which are not 
fimnd in one book or newspaper in ten 
Quiuaand, abould be adopted. Where 
there ia a concurrent use, do as Min- 
■hew did (supra, p. 104), give all spell- 
infi, tho explanalions under tho one 
thought to be moit uma! (to the ei- 
Dliuioa of all caprice, individual pre- 
ference, and pet theories of correctness) 
and entt rcfer/nea under tbe others. 
To search a, dictionary of any extent ta 
, penance enongh. Tne aearcber can't 

t afford to hare his labour increased. 
Would not a beginner in Angloaainn 
be driven mad by the arrangement in 
Bttmiiller'a Dictionary, to which no 
k 



Great advantage would ai 

r'ng all forms of words in all books 
some such arrangement as this. 
TlHiero the held is so vast and tho 
multipUcity of detail so immeasurable, 
those patriotio uidividnuls who give m 
the result of their laboura should da 
their best to render them guieklff ac- 
cessible. The incroaaed liuli of any 
glossary or dictlonarv is utterly uiiim- 
' ' lompared with tho saving 
> consul ter. 



portant, aa c 
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§ 6. On Standard Pronunciation. 

For at least a century, since Buclianan published his " Essay 
towards establishing a standard for an elegant and uniform pro- 
nunciation of the English language throughout tJie British dominions^ 
as practised by the most learned and polite speakers," in 1766, and 
probably for many years previously, there prevailed, and ap- 
parently there still prevails, a belief that it is possible to erect a 
standard of pronunciation which should bo acknowledged and 
followed throughout the countries where English is spoken as a 
native tongue, and that in fact that standard tdready exists, and is 
the norm unconsciously followed by persons who, by rank or educa- 
tion, have most right to establish the custom of speech. 

One after another, for the last century, we have had labourers in 
the field. Buchanan, 1766, was a Scotchman, and his dialect clung 
to him; Sheridan, 1780, was an Irishman, and Johnson, from 
the first, ridiculed the idea of an Irishman teaching Englishmen 
to speak.* Sheridan was an actor, so was Walker, 1791, but the 
latter had the advantage of being an Englishman, and his dic- 
tionary is still in some repute, though those who study it will see his 
vain struggles to reconcile analogy with custom, his constant 
references to the habits of a class of society to which he evidently 
did not belong, his treatment of pronunciation as if determined by 
orthography (precisely in the same way as grammarians consider 
grammar to mould language, whereas both orthography and gram- 



1 " BoswELL : It may be of use, Sir, 
to have a Dictionary to ascertain the 
pronunciation. Johnson : Why, Sir, 
my Dictionary shews you the accent 
of words, if you can hut remember 
them. BoswELL : But, Sir, we want 
marks to ascertain the pronunciation 
of the vowels. Sheridan, I helieye, 
has finished such a work. Johnson : 
Why, Sir, consider how much easier it 
is to learn a language hy the car, than 
by any marks. Sheridan's Dictionary 
may do very well ; but you cannot 
always carry it about with you : and, 
when you want the wojd, you have not 
the Dictionary. It is like the man who 
has a sword tnat will not draw. It is 
an admirable sword to be sure: but 
whUe your enemy is cutting your throat 
you are unable to use it Besides, Sir, 
what entitles Sheridan to fix the pro- 
nunciation of English P He has, in 
the first place, the disadvantage of 
being an Irishman : and if he says he 
will fix it after the example of the best 
company, why they differ among them- 
selves. I remember an instance : when 
I published the plan for my Dictionary, 



Lord Chesterfield told me that the 
word great should be pronounced to 
rhyme to state ; and Sir William Yonge 
sent me word that it should be pro- 
nounced so as to rhyme to neat, and 
that none but irishmen would pro- 
nounce it grait. Now here were two 
men of the highest rank, the one the 
best speaker m the House of Lords, 
the other the best speaker in tlie House 
of Comm»»ns, diff'ering entirely." Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson, anno. 1772, 
set. 63. Dr. Johnson, however, had 
his own fancies : '* I perceived that he 
pronounced the word heard^ as if spelled 
with a double *, ?te€rd, instead of 
sounding it herd^ as is most usually 
done. He said, his reason was, that if 
it were pronounced herd, there would 
be a single exception from the English 
pronunciation of the syllable ear^ and 
he thought it better not to have that 
exception." Ibid, anno 1777, aet. 68. 
Dr. Johnson had forgotten Jieart, 
hearkdiy wear, bear, to leavy swear, 
earl, pearly which all orthoepists of his 
time pronounce differently from ear. 
On greaty seat, see supr^, p. 87. 
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J" are casts, one of speech eouads, aad t!ie other of speech 
combinations); in short, in almost every part of his "principles," 
and his " remarka " upon particular words thioughont his dic- 
tionary, they will see the moat evident marks of insufficient 
knowledge, and of that kind of pedantic seif- sufficiency which is 
the true growth of half-enlightened ignorance, aud may he termed 
"nsherism." Walker has done good and hard work; he has laid 
down rules, and hence given definite assertioiis to he considered, 
and he has undoubtedly materially influenced thousands of people, 
who, more ignorant than himself, looked upon him as an authority. 
But his book has passed away, and hia pronunciations are no longer 
accepted. Jones, 1798; Perry, 1805; Knfield, 1807; Fulton, 1821 ; 
Jameson, 1827; Knowles, 18p35, need not he more than named. 
The last was a corrector and follower of Sheridan. Smart's Walktr 
HemodtlM, 1836, and "Worcester's Critical and Pronouncing Die- 
tionary, 1847, are those now moat in vogue. Smart was a teacher 
of elocution in London, who enjoyed a considerable reputation; 
"Worcester is an American. In both of these we have a distinct 
recognition of the vowels in unaccented syllables, but by no meana 
a distinct representation of the same ; and in Smart we have great 
consideration bestowed upon the final vocal r (j), and its dipth- 
thongal action on the preceding vowel. 

The vocabulary of our language is so niiioh more copious than 
the vocabulary of any individual, and the vocabulary of any writer 

10 much more copious than the vocabulary of the same man as a 
speaker — unless ho ho a pubhc orator, a clergyman, a lecturer, a 
barrister, an actor, — and the orthography of our language conveys 
o little information upon the intended pronunciation of any woiii, 
that there will be many thousand words that even the most accom- 
plished and varied speakers and hearers have never uttered or heard ; 
and other thousands which they have only on the rarest occasions 
uttered and heard, of the sound of which they must therefore be 
more or less in doubt, unless they feel that confidence in themselves 
which will allow them to assert that their own pronunciation is 
correct, because it is their own.' By far the greater number of 



I do not remoinbor atpt moeting 
with t. poraon of general educntion, or 
BTon liiflrarj babite, wbo ooold read off 
without hesitation, the whole of such a 
list of words ss : bourgeois, demj, oc- 
tininn, velleity, batman, beaulln, bre- 
vier, rowloclc, fnail, dugkman, toss, 
tusel, bnor, oboe, arcbimandrite, et£., 
and giTe thEm in each ease the eama 
pronunciation aa is assigned io anj 
givan pronouncing diotionary now in 
ise. Dr. £itto, who lost Iub hearing 
Lt twelve years of age, but retained bi9 
power of speaoh, eaya ; (The Lost 
BensM, 1846, SerioBl, Di^afnesa, p. 23) 
"I have often ealculated that above 
two-thiida of my vocabularj' eonsiat of 



woTds which I never beard prononnced. 
From this result some peculiarities 
not unworthy of notice. Many of the 
words of my old vocabcilary oontinne to 
be pronounced in the provincial dialect 
in which they were learned, such as fay 
for tta, even though I know the right 
pronunciation, and generally recollect 
tba error after it baa been committed. 
I know not that 1 should regret tbia, 
aa it seema to give to my lanpnago a 
/iBinj character, which it would neces- 
sarily want, if ail framed upon unheard 
models. Many such words do not, 
however, occnr, as 1 have exchanged 
manv provincialisms for book worda, 
whioh 1 am not lit ih» lame way liable 
40 
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speakers, however, do not feel this confidence, and, afraid that the 
sounds they are accustomed to use in their own limited circles 
would be ridiculed in the higher walks to which they aspire, are 
glad to take the "authority" of a pronouncing dictionary as a guide. 
Quis autem ctMtodiet t'psos custodes? What guide do the guides follow? 

Now our previous investigation shews that at any given time 
there has always existed a great diversity of pronunciation, and 
that pronunciation has altered with different velocities and in dif- 
ferent directions in different places, that what was considered 
" polite " at one time, was scouted at another, that there never has 
been so near an approach to a uniform pronunciation as that which 
now prevails, and tiiat that uniformity itself is not likely to be so 
great as might have been anticipated. 

Uniformity of pronunciation, necessarily depends upon the 
proximity of speakers. We have seen that the great changes in 
English were produced by the two civil wars, which mixed up 
the elements of our population. In more recent times a certain 
degree of uniformity is sustained, by 1) that communication be- 
tween town and country which disseminates the habits of the 
metropolis throughout the provinces ; 2) that system of university 
education which rubs together the different dialects of England 
in a classical mortar, and sends out the product as the utterance of 
young men of rank and fortune, and still more effectively, as that 
of young clergymen throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
and 3) that plan of teaching teachers which instils into them the 
pronunciation of the most usual words and enables them to impress 
it upon their pupils in the primary schools throughout the country. 
But that nothing approaching to real imiformity prevails is easily 
seen, and some striking illustrations will be furnished in Chap. XI. 

When we glisten to a discourse we are by natural habit carried 
away with the succession of ideas, and we have great difficulty in 
withdrawing our attention from this, and fixing it merely upon the 
sounds which are uttered. Any one, however, who wishes to study 



to mispronounce. But eyen my book 
words, though said to be generally pro- 
nounced witn much precision, are liable 
to erroneous utterance through my dis- 
position to give all such words as they 
are written, and it is well known that 
the letters of which many of our words 
are composed, do not adequately re- 
present the sounds with which they 
are pronounced. TMs error of pro- 
noimcing words as they are written is 
the converse of that so common 
among uneducated people, of writing 
words down according to their sounds. 
Many of such faults have, however, 
been corrected in the course of years, 
and it may not now be easy to detect 
me in many errors of this kind : but 
this ariseB not more from such cor- 



rections, than from the curious instinct 
which has, in the course of time, been 
developed, of avoiding the use of those 
words about the pronunciation of which 
I feel myself uncertain, or which I know 
myself liable to mispronounce. This 
is particularly the case with proper 
names and foreign words; although, 
even in such, I am more in dread of 
erroneous quantity than of wrong vo- 
calization." The above test words, 
which are not all to be found even in 
Worcester's dictionary, written in glos- 
sotype according to my pronunciation, 
would be : burj6ys, deemtiy, &ktiniz*m,- 
vel6eiti, bauman,*biffin, breev^er, rul- 
luk, fiwz6e, fiwg'lman, yauz, tos'l, boy, 
ohboy, ^hrkim^druyt. 
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pTOmmciation muBt be able to do this. It ia entirely insufficient 
and misguiding to aak a person tfl pronounce you a, given word. 
The moat yon can do is to propound him a sentence, and listen to 
him with closed eyes as be repeats it over and over again. Then 
yon -will probably detect differences of utterance at each delivery, 
differences which it requires years of care and attention to discrimi- 
nate and symbolize satisfactorily. Even then, too, each delivery 
may be false, that is, not such as the speaker would utter naturally, 
when he was thinking of the meaning and not of the sound of the 
TTords. Listen to a preacher, shutting out your sense to his mean- 
ing, and observe the alternations of load, distinct, slow, and scarcely 
andihle, obscure, rapid utterances. Ijaten to the same man en- 
gaged in ordinary conversation, and observe the increase of the 
rapid, obscure utterances, and the difference occasioned in the 
tolerably distinct syllnhlea by the difference of emphasis and de- 
livery. Then think how difficult it is to determine the real pro- 
nunciation of that one man. How much more difficult must it be 
to determine and then hear in mind the pronunciation of thonaanda 
of other people, whom you only hear occasionally and observe leaa 
frequently, because you wish to know what, not how, they speak. 
And yet this has to he done by any one who wishes to discover 
what is the real actual existing usage of English speech. It is 
needless to say that it ia not done. Certain associations of child- 
hood determine the direction of pronunciation, certain other habits 
and associations of youth and early maturity, serve to modify the 
original, and, if the speaker inclines to consider speech, he may 
artificially " correct," and at any rate, materially change his habits 
of pronunciation in after life, but this is an exception. He soon 
ceases tfl bear words, he drinks in ideaa, and only ghiring differences 
which impede this imbibition, strike him and are, more or less 
feJsely, noted. He is in the habit of using an orthography which 
not only docs not remind him of the sounds of words, but gives bini 
the power of deducing great varieties of pronunciation for unknown 
■words. "What chance then have we of a uniform pronunciation ? 

"What is the course actually pursued by those who seek to detj?r- 
mine a standard of pronunciation ? Br. Johnson laid down as "the 
best general rule, to consider those as the moat elegant speakers 
■who deviate least from the written words.'" This waa entirely 
theoretical, and was penned in ignorance of the historical variations 
of the orthoepical significance of the " written words." Walker 
asks whether the custom of speech to be followed is the " usage of 
the multitude of speakers, whether good or bad," epithets which 
heg the question, "the usage of the studious in schools and colleges, 
with those of the learned professions, or that of thoso who, from 
their elevated birth or station, give laws to the refinements and 
elegancies of a court?" and replies that it ia "neither of these . . ., 
token singly, but a sort of compound ratio of all three," which 

I expression, knowing what compound ratio means, I do not profess 
to understand. He goes on to say, " Neither a, finical pronun- 
' Preface to Dictionary. 
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ciation of the Court," — (is then Court prommciation necessarily 
finical f) — "nor a pedantic Graecism of the schools," — (does thu 
eixst?) — **will be denominated respectable usage till a certain 
number," (what proportion?) "of the general mass of common 
speakers," i.e. those who are neither courtly nor educated? "have 
acknowledged them ; nor will a multitude of common speakers 
authorize," (to whom?) "any pronunciation which is reprobated 
by the learned and polite. As those sounds, therefore," he concludes, 
"which are the most generally received among the learned and 
polite ; as well as the bulk of speakers are the most legitimate," — 
i.e. according to law, but what or whose law ? — " we may conclude 
that a majority of two of these states ought always to concur, 
in order to constitute what is called" by Mr. John Walker, 
" good usage." But how does Mr. John Walker, of Colney 
Hatch, determine the usages of each of the three classes he 
has named, but certainly not defined ? Smart seems to take 
refuge in "the mouth of a well-educated Londoner," presumably 
his own, and he talks of "vulgar speakers," "an appearance of 
pedantry," " quite rustic," "speakers of the old school," "metro- 
politan usage among educated people," "a vulgar mouth," "an 
affected speaker," "the best speakers," " distinct utterance," "ob- 
scure or colloquial utterance," "irrregularity," "vulgarism," 
"current pronunciation," "actual pronunciation," "broad utter- 
ance," "affectation," "the most solemn speaking," "vague and 
fluctuating," "elegant speaker," etc., etc., words and epithets im- 
plying theories or foregone conclusions, but not greatly advancing 
our knowledge. We may then repeat the question, what is the 
course actually pursued by these orthoepical oracles ? It appears 
that they have observed somewhat, thought out, practised and 
taught more, till they have confirmed a usage in themselves, and 
have then announced that usage to be the custom of the " best 
speakers," allowing occasional latitude, Worcester endeavours to 
judge between past orthoepists, and among them allots the palm to 
Smart, but frequently gives several different pronunciations and 
says that "the reader will feel perfectly authorized" by Mr. Wor- 
cester? "to adopt such a form as he may choose." "The com- 
piler" he adds, "has not intended in any case, to give his own 
sanction" to which, however, he seems to attribute considerable 
weight, " to a form ^hich is not supported by usage," (which he 
has not heard generally used?) " authority," (which some previous 
orthoepist has not recommended ?) "or analogy," (as derived from 
orthography ?) He most sensibly concludes that " it would be un- 
reasonable for him to make a conformity to his own taste, or to the 
result of his own limited observation, a law to those who may differ 
from him, and yet agree with perhaps the more common usage." 

It has not unfrequently happened that the present writer has 
been appealed to respecting the pronunciation of a word. He 
generally replies that he is accustomed to pronounce it in such 
or such a way, and has often to add that he has heard others 
pronounce it differently, but that he has no means of deciding 



wHcb pronimciaiioii ought to be adopted, or even of saying which 
is the more oufltomary. This, indeed, seems to he the present state 
of the case. A large number of ■words are prononneed with 
differences very percoptihle to those who care to observe, eyen 
among educated London speakers, meaning those who have gone 
through the usual course of inBtruction in our superior schools for 
hOyB and girls. These differences largely increase, if educated 
provincial speakers, especially Scottish, Irish, and Welsh, be taken 
into consideration. If our American brethren are included, the 
diversitieB still further increase, though our younger colonies 
generally, being of more recent formation, so that few of them ean 
count even a small number of persons whose fathers and grand- 
fathers were bom and lived in them, do not materially swell the 
number. But if we extend our eijcle to those who have only 
received primary education, and still more to those who Lave re- 
ceived no education at all, who, not being able to read and write, 
or having no knowledge of theories of language, have developed 
language organically, we find the diversities extremely great. The 
respect which the inferior pays to bis superior in rank and wealth 
makes him generally anxious and wiliing to adopt the prommciation 
of the superiorly educated, it he can but manage to learn it. 
How can he ? Ileal oommunicatiou between class and class is all but 
impossible. In London, where there is local proximity, the "upper 
ten," the court and nobles, "the middle class," the professional, 
the studious, " the commercial class," the retail tradesman, the 
"young men and young ladies" employed behind the counter, the 
servants, porters, draymen, artizana, mechanics, skilled and un- 
skilled labourers, market men and women, costermongers, "the 
dangerous clnsaes," — all these are as widely separated as if they 
lived in different countries. But almost all read, almost all have 
their favourite periodical, and all such periodicals adopt, within 
narrow limits, the same orthography. lif that orthography only 
shewed some kind of pronunciation^ — it ia really of very little im- 
portance which variety of tho.'ie current among tho educated be 
selected, or even if different systems were chosen in different news- 
papers — there would then be some means of comparing pronuncia- 
tions, something less fleeting and more "questionable" than the 
utterance itself, something to which the reader would in the act of 
reading teach himself to conform. The educated author who has 
fancies of bis own respecting pronunciation, could insist on his 
printer " following copy" and giving his opinion ic his own spelling. 
But the printers generally, printers of journals in particular, would 
each soon adopt some special form, some vocabula^ constructed for 
their office (supril, p. 591, n. 2), and in a few years the jolting of 
these forms together would yield to come compromise which would 
produce the nearest approach to an orthoepica! standard we could 
hope to attain. "Would, however, our pronunciation remain fixed ? 
All experience is against its doing so, and consequently spelling 
considered as the mirror of speech, ■would probably have to be ad- 
justed irom. generation to generation. 
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Is sucli a standard prontmciation desirable ? The linguist and 
philologist may perhaps sigh over this unnatural and inorganic 
orthopedic treatment of language. For one, the present writer 
could not suppress a feeling of regret. But the well-being of our 
race points in another direction. Recognizing the extreme import- 
ance of facilitating intercourse between man and mam, we should 
feel no doubt, and allow no sentimental regrets to interfere with 
the establishment of something approaching to a general system of 
pronouncing, by means of a general system of indicating our pro- 
nunciation in writing, as far as our own widespread language 
extends. Without in the least presuming to say that other and 
much better systems cannot be devised, the writer may point to the 
historical phonetic spelling, developed in § 3, as a means at hand 
for writing the English language without any new types, with as 
close an adherence to the old orthography, as much ease to old 
readers, and as much correctness in imitating the sounds used by 
the writer at any time, as we could hope to be generally possible. 
And as to primary confusion, what would it matter, if not greater 
than the scarcely observed confusion of speech ? Thus if one writes, 
in this spelling : 

Ahy deemdhnd leev too plahnt mahy stahf maur furmli on dhupahth. 
WbtBiz naiym, surf Ahy reeuli doKwnt nohw, mum, mahy 
memmurtz mtzzurubtU: — 

and another writes — 

Ey dimdnd leev tooh plant mi %taf moKr fermli on dhe path. What 
%8 htz nam, ser f Ey reeali dohnt noh, mam, mi memmori iz 
miz%erab*l, 

both would be intelligible, and a difference of sound not previously 
noticed would be forced on the attention, and probably changed ; 
provided only that those who say ahy plahnt , &c., will not write ey 
plant, etc., because it is "finer," or " neater," or " shorter," or 
"nearer to the old orthography," or for any other irrelevant reason, 
which is the great danger to be apprehended — as I know by 
experience. 

At present there is no standard of pronunciation. There 
are many ways of pronouncing English correctly, that is 
according to the usage of large numbers of persons of either 
sex in different' parts of the country, who have received a 
superior education. All attempts to found a standard of 
pronunciation on our approximate standard of orthography 
are fiitile. The only chance of attaining to a standard of 
pronunciation is by the introduction of phonetic spelling, 
which will therefore fulfil the conditions required by etymo- 
logical spelling, standard spelling, and standard pronuncia- 
tion. Our present orthography approximately fulfils only 
the second of these conditions, and grossly violates the other 
two. 



And thua the present writer has been brouglit round, by a 
totally different route, to the advocacy of a principle to which 
he devoted many years of hia life and a considerable portion 
of hia means. It ia hia own conviction, founded not only 
upon philological grounds, but upon philanthropical, educa- 
tional, aocial, and political cottaiderations, that a phonetic 
Bystem of spelling should be adopted for our noble language. 
To its introduction he finds but one real objection — the exist- 
ence of another orthography. Hitherto all phonetic attempts 
have made shipwreck on this rock. But the enterprising 
spirit of the phonetic navigators is worthy of their arctic 
predecessors, and their aim being not merely to solve a 
problem in natural science, but to increase the power and 
happiness of the vast race which apeaka the English language, 
is one which ia not likely to die out. Even now a phonetic 
periodical appears regularly in London, conducted by Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, whose widely extended system of phonetic short- 
hand, has done so much to popularize the phonetic idea. 
Even now Mr. Melville Bell has brought out the most philo- 
sophical phonetic alphabet yet invented, and has reduced it 
to a system of writing far simpler and easier than that in 
common use. Even now the present writer ia engaged in 
producing a new edition of his Plea for Phoneiic Spelling, for 
the second and larger home of our language, the United 
States of America.^ It ia true that the difficulties in the 



isaionariea, traTcllcrs, ctiinologuli, 
id pbilologUta; (7], obscures the rest 
history of our longuBge ; (8), conoeala 



' It WES in preparing this new edi- 
tion for Mr. Benn Pitnmn, brotlipr of 
Mr. Isailc Ktmnn, and now of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, U.S., that I was fortunate 
enDugh to discover Saleebuiy's book 
(11 Feb., 1SS9], and thus commenced 
the special series of investigations 
nhicli nave developed into tbe present 
work. The printing of this third 
edition, after tbe teit was complete, 
was interrupted by the American Civil 
"War, and the preparation of these 
pa^ has hitherto prevented me Irom 
finishing the Appendices. It may not 
be out of place to annex here the head- 
ings from this furthcoming work, pre- 
mising that ordinary spelling is therein 
lor convenience termed Gomanic. Ro- 
iHanie Spelling : (1), renders reading 
difficult, and writmg still more diffi- 
cult; (2), necessitates the memorizing 
of every form in the language ; (3), 
makes learning to read and write a 



till! ] 



versal employment of Englisb. 
neiie Spdling: (1), renders reading 
very easy; (2), forma tbe best intro- 
duction to romanie reading; (31, is 
as easy as correct speaking; (4), in 
coniunction with phonetic reading 
faeuitatea romanie spelling ; (5), ren- 
ders learning to read even lomanically 
a pleasant task ; (S), hy economising 
time, increases the emetency of primarr 
Bohoola ; (7), affords an excellent logirail 
training to the child's mind; (8), im- 

? roves pronunciation and enunciation ; 
9), will greatly aKsiat the missionary 
troveller and ethnologist; (10), would 
exhibit the real history of our lan- 
guage ; (11), would eihibit tic real 
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way are enormooB, the dead weight of paasiTe resistance to 
be moved is oyerwhelming, the iterance of the active re- 
sisters stupendouSy and the hands of the promoters weak ; bat 
the cause is good, the direction is historical, the means 
obvious, the end attainable by degrees, the material results 
of even small attempts useful, and one of the most practical 
men that ever spoke or printed our language, Benjamin 
Franklin, has left on record his own conviction that '' some- 
time or other it must be done, or our writing will become 
the same with the Chinese as to the difficulty of learning 
and using it."^ 



(14), would effect a confliderable saviiig 
of printing [this does not apply to 
eloMotype, or any system in which 
oiagraphs are employed] ; (16), wonld 
bring phonetic shortiiand into general 
use ; (16), would be of material use in 
fiunlitating etymolo^cal inyestigations. 
The objections considered are arranged 
in five classes; (1). Impossibilities and 
Errors', It is impossible to introduce 
new letters and a new alphabet, or to 
frame a true phonetic alphabet, the 
analysis of all so-caUed phonetic alpha- 
bets being faulty and insufficient, and 
the new letters hitherto proposed con- 
structed upon an erroneous baas. (2). 
Linguistic Losses: The change from 
romanio to phonetic spelling would 
tend to obscure etymology, would con- 
fuse words having the same sound but 
different romanic ortho^phy in differ- 
ent senses, would occasion orthography 
to differ from person to person, place 
to place, and tune to time, would ob- 
•oore history and geography, and 



unsettle title deeds by altering the 
appearance of names, and would in- 
troduce vulgarisms of pronunciation. 
(3). Material Losses: The change 
would occasion a great loss of literary 
property, and great expense in pro- 
viding new types. (4) . Ineonvenienees : 
The change would be bad as change, 
would be too great, and would amount 
to an alteration of the language. (5). 
Difficulties'. Phonetic books haye a 
strange appearance, we should have to 
learn two systems of spelling instead of 
one, the fewness of the phonetic books 
renders the acquisition of phonetic 
spelling worthless, the change is not 
needed, and is useless, because only 
partially adopted, and another system 
of spellW exists. The author endea- 
vours to shew the incorrectness of aU 
these objections, except the last. 

1 The whole of Franklin's remarks 
will be found in a transliteration of 
his own phonetic orthography, infr^ 
Chap. X., § 2. 
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Our ancestors in the time of Chaucer, according to Mr. 
ElHs*s view, sounded their a e i dis they are now sounded in 
Italian or French, o and oo usually like the open o in Italiarf, 
vu like the French ou or the Italian u, and ei and at bbth 
like the modern German at, or as aye is pronounced in our 
House of Commons. 

The present author, who for many years has had this 
subject more or less prominently before his mind, has 
arrived at conclusions totally opposed to Mr. Ellis's, and 
contends — and, as he believes, demonstrates — that English 
in Chaucer's time was in the main sounded just as we 
sound it now. The evidence adduced is that of — 

1. The traditional pronunciation of English, the dialects 

of course included ; 

2. The traditional pronunciation of other languages — 

Dutch, German, Icelandic, French, Italian, Greek, 
Welsh, &c. 

3. Orthography, especially that of the Ormulum. 

4. The rhymes of Early English Poetry. 

5. The rhymes and assonances of Old French poetry. 

6. Especially the classes of English words which though 

spelt alike — whether in Chaucer and his contem- 
poraries or in the Elizabethan poets — refuse to 
rhyme. 

7. Etymology. 

8. The orthoepists and grammarians — Palsgrave, Meigret, 

Erasmus, Salesbury, Sir Thos. Smith, &c. 

Of these sources of information No. 6 may be thus illus- 
trated. In modern English we have the words here, mere^ 
sere with the termination spelt just like that of were, where^ 
there, but sounded differently. The present author has 
shown that it was just the same in Chaucer's time: here 
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(adv.), here ( = hear, vb.), dere ( = dear, adj.), dere ( = deer,, 
noun), chcre ( = cheer), appcre ( = appear), &c. are spelt by 
Chaucer just like there ^ where^ were, bere{= bear, noun), bere 
{^ bear, vb.), fiere ( = hair), &c, and yet never rhyme with 
the«e — a most important and significant fact which Mr. Ellis 
has overlooked. In like manner soone^ niaone ( = luna), spoon^ 
fwon ( ^ midday), though often spelt sotie^ vione, &c., no more 
rhyme with bone^ stoney alone, vione ( ^ moan) in Chaucer 
than they do now. The author has made large use of 
negative facts such as these, showing that certain classes 
of words, though spelt alike, were not pronounced alike, 
and then proving by the aid of kindred dialects and other 
evidence what the several sounds most probably were. In 
like manner he has thrown light on the classes of ew 
words which were distinct in the time of Chaucer and of 
Palsgrave (1530), but had ceased to be distinguished in 
the time of Heywood and Sir Philip Sidney, as also they 
are pronounced alike now. 

The author has also Ik 7rap€pyov treated of the kindred 
subject of Anglo-Saxon pronunciation, arriving at this 
result, that our language, as in the age of Chaucer, so also 
in that of Alfred, was in tJu main sounded as it is now. 

The volume concludes with nearly thirty pages of Speci- 
mens, with foot-notes in which the words are all discussed 
one by one, consistently with the view repeatedly insisted 
on by the author, that the whole investigation is to a great 
extent the study of individual words. 

Various opinions have before now been expressed by 
various scholars on the points discussed in this work, but 
Mr. Ellis and the present author are, it is believed, the 
first who have attempted the formal investigation and 
submitted their arguments in print to the judgment of the 
learned world. 
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